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INTRODUCTION, 


W HATEVEH  may  be  thought  of  those  opinl- 
on*  which  attach  importance  to  Proverbs,  as  the 


concentrated  expression  of  profound  sagacity,  it 
^•11  scarcely  be  denied,  that  they  are  often  the 
characteristic  representations  of  modes  of  thought, 
peculiar  to  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are 


current,  and  are  therefore  valuable  accessories  to 
the  correct  delineation  of  national-  manners  and 
®pinions, 


besides  the  peculiarity  of  the  sources  whence 
^ey  spring.  Proverbs,  are  necessarily  concise,  and 
abrupt  in  their  construction,  and  the  phrase  in 
phich  the  allusion  is  conveyed,  however  familiar 
b°th  may  be  from  prescriptive  use,  is  little  less  ob- 
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scure  than  the  idea  itself.  To  a  novice  in  any  Ian* 
« 

guage,  therefore,  its  Proverbs  present  impediments 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  overcome,  and  for 
which,  he  must  have  recourse,  to  living  interpreta¬ 
tion  alone,  which  may  not  always  be  within  his 
reach. 

The  nations  of  the  East,  have  always  delighted 
in  the  significant  brevity  of  aphoristic  eloquence, 
and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  area  satisfactory  tea- 
timony  of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  amongst  the  Jews.  The  Arabs  were  not 
less  addicted  to  this  phraseology  than  the  Hebrew's 
and  the  vast  collection  of  Maidani  forms  perhaps 
but  a  limited  repository  of  Arabic  Proverbs.  Many 
of  these  have  of  course  passed  into  the  languages 
of  Persia  and  India,  but  there  is  no  want  of  such 
idioms  in  those  dialects  of  a  purely  indigenous  ori¬ 
gin  :  the  latter  is  especially  rich  in  this  respect,  and 
the  Student  of  Hindustani  or  Hindi  can  scarcely 
open  a  hook  in  which  he  is  not  hampered  by  the 
recurrence  in  almost  every  page  of  idiomatic  phra¬ 
ses  of  local  application,  unfamiliar  allusion,  and 
proverbial  sententionsness. 
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The  interest  inherent  in  national  Proverbs,  and 
the  importance  of  rendering;  them  readily  under* 
stood  by  oriental.  Students,  induced  a  late  dig  tin* 
gubhed  Scholar  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  to 
undertake  a  compilation  and  translation  of  them 
from  the  various  languages  taught  in  the  College: 
he  had  scarcely,  however,  been  honoured  with  the 
patronage  of  Government,  and  commenced  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  work,  when  he  was  called  away 
by  his  professional  duties  to  terminate  his  honour¬ 
able  and  useful  career  in  the  Island  of  Java. 

Upon  his  quitting  the  College,  Dr.  Hunter 
transferred  the  execution  of  the  task  of  continuing 
the  compilation,  and  translating  the  Proverbs,  to 
Uapt.  ItoMccx,  who  entered  upon  it  with  the  same 
zeal  and  diligence  which  had  distinguished  hia 
predecessor:  his  progress  in  the  work  was  however 
retarded  by  hia  official  avocations,  and  by  literary 
labours  more  urgently  demanded  untill  1819,  when 
it  was  once  more  interrupted  by  his  death,  leaving 
the  office  of  completing  it  to  one  who  has,  few 
°ther  qualifications  for  the  duty,  than  a  sincere 
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regard  for  the' memory  of  his  two  friends,  tihw 
have  not  been  permitted  to  see  the  ripening  of 
the  harvest  which  they  had  sown. 

The  original  plan  embraced,  Arabic,  Sanscrit , 
and  Punjabi  Proverbs,  as  well  as  Persian  and 
Hindustani,  the  enly  languages  in  which  it  ha* 
been  completed :  the  premature  deaths  of  the  au¬ 
thors  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  omission  of 
the  three  first:  their  absence  is,  however,  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  importance.  Several  collection* 
of  Arabic  Proverbs  have  been  made,  and  trans¬ 
lated  in  Europe,  in  former  times  by  Pococke,  and- 
Erpenius,  and  lately  by  Burckhardt.  The  phra¬ 
ses  that  occur  in  Sanscrit  bearing  an  aphoristic 
character,  are  few  and  intelligible,  and  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  Proverbial  as  the  language  is  no 
longer  a  living  one.  Several  of  the  Punjabi  Pro¬ 
verbs  are  already  intermixed  with  the  Hindustani , 
to  which  they  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  same  class,  and  they  scarcely 
need  therefore  a  separate  Section.  The  Proverbs 
in  the  Persian  and  Hindustani  languages,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  numerous,  of  frequent  occur- 
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rence,  and  have  been  yet  uninterpreted :  their 
completion  waa  consequently  the  first  object  of  the 
original  design  of  the  work,  end  of  its  Authors, 
and  is  all  that  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
to  a  termination. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  the  property  of 
Dr.  Hunter,  who  also  compiled  and  translated  a 
few  of  the  first  Section  of  the  Persian  Proverbs. 
All  the  rest  of  the  compilation  was  effected  by 
Capt.  Roebuck.,  and  he  also  completed  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  first  Sections  of  the  Persian  and 
Hindustani  Proverbs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Second  Section  of  the  former.  I  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  translation  of  the  concluding 
Proverbs  of  the  Second  Section  of  the  Persian, 
and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Second  Section  of 
the  Hindustani.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  be 
correct,  but  as  the  task  harmonised  neither  with 
rny  tastes  nor  habits,  I  haVe  no  doubt,  that  those 
who  consult  the  portions  which  it  fell  to  my  share 
to  execute,  may  have  occasion  sometimes  to  regret, 
that  my  predecessors  did  not  live  to  finish,  what 
they  so  well  began. 
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MEMOIR 

Of  Captain  THOMAS  ROEBUCK, 

'  The  exertions  of  oriental  Scholars  have  hither- 
to  been  rarely  rewarded  by  notice  in  life  or  cele¬ 
brity  after  death :  the  consciousness  of  utility,  how¬ 
ever,  animates  them  in  their  isolated  studies,  and 
they  may  expect,  that  when  the  nature  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Indian  Empire  shall  be  understood,  their 
countrymen  will  render  justice  to  their  desert. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  may  at  least  claim  the 
commemorative  care  of  their  companions,  and 
have  a  right  to  hope  their  fame  may  be  entrust¬ 
ed  to  those  associates,  who  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  witnessing;  the  labours,  the  merit  of  which 
they  alone  are  fully  competent  to  appreciate.  Un¬ 
der  these  impressions  I  have  thought  the  recent 
a  favourable  occasion  for  recording  a  few  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  work  now  pub- 

♦ 

lished,  and  many  years  my  personal  friend. 

Captain  Roebuck,  was  the  grandson  of  the  inge¬ 
nious  gentleman  of  that  name,  whose  skill  and 
enterprize  established  the  celebrated  Iron  works 
at  Carron.  His  father,  who  was  engaged  in  simi- 
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lar  undertakings,  resided  in  Linlithgowshire,  where 
(he  subject  of  our  Memoir  was  born  in  the  year 
1731.  He  was  subsequently  removed  into  Clack- 
fsamonshire,  and  acquired  the  elements  of  know- 
ledjfe  at  Aloa,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
high  School  at  Edinburgh,  and  there  completed 
bis  education  under  Dr.  Adam.  The  kindness  of 
bis  temper,  made  him  a  universal  favourite  with 
his  school-fellows,  and  his  attention  and  probity 
ensured  him  the  regard  of  his  master.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  to  a  situation  in  India  put  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  his  studies,  and  he  left  his  paternal  horn# 
London  early  in  1801,  prior  to  his  embarka¬ 
tion  for  the  East. 

When  the  young  Cadet  arrived  at  Madras,  he 
found  a  home  in  the  mansion  of  his  uncle  Mr. 
Bkvjamin  Roebuck,  a  well  known  and  highly  res¬ 
pected  member  of  the  Society  of  that  settlement 
during  many  years.  By  the  advice  of  this  gcntle- 
fe*n,  his  nephew  was  induced  to  apply  himself  to  the 
•tudy  of  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  to  lay 
tb*  foundation  of  those  acquirements  whieh  were 
•forwards  so  honourably  displayed.  His  studies 
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however  were  not  prosecuted  without  interruption^ 
The  menacing  position  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
had  called  out  the  Madras,  army  in  1803  and  in 
1803,  hostilities  with  Sindhia  commenced.  Ensign 
Roebuck  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
joining  his  corps,  with  which  he  continued  to  serve 
under  General  Wellesley  throughout  the  follow* 
Sng  campaigns.  In  consequence  of  the  proficiency 
he  had  already  acquired  in  the  Hindustani  lan* 
guage,  he  was  usually  sent  out  with  the  advance, 
lo  lay  down  routes,  ascertain  the  fords  and  passes, 
end  gather  useful  information,  and  his  services 
were  rewarded  at  this  early  period  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Fort  Adjutant,  and  acting  Town 
Major  at  Vellore.  The  exposure  to  the  climate 
which  he  thus  experienced  at  so  immature  an  age 
was  attended  wii’n  effects  upon  his  constitution 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  and  he  was  shortly 
after  his  nomination  to  the  respectable  post  just 
mentioned,  compelled  to  revisit  Europe  for  his 
health.  He  returned  to  England  in  1805. 

The  change  of  climate  was  productive  of  less 
decided  advantage  than  might  have' been  aatici- 
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ptted,  and  his  restoration  to  activity,  and  health 
was  long  delayed.  The  retardation  may  however 
be  partly  ascribed  to  the  avidity  with  which  he 
prosecuted  his  Hindustani  studies,  and  the  assidu¬ 
ous  aid  he  gave  to.  Dr.  Gilchrist,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  two  laborious  works,  the  British  Indian 
Monitor,  and  English  and'  Hindustani  Dictionary. 
Henceforward  indeed  the  literature  of  Hindustan 
became  Capt.  Roebuck’s  passion,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
favourite  pursuit. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  formed  a  new  era 
,n  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  language  of 
Hindustan.  He  not  only  rescued  it  from  the  hands 
f  incompetent  teachers,  and  rendered  it  accessible 
moderate  application,  but  .  reduced  it  from  the 
*hteof  an  unfixed,  and  fluctuating  dialect,  to  re- 
8“lar  permanent  consistence.  Before  his  time  the 
Hindustani  language  existed  only  in  the  precari- 

°tts  CondlUon  conventional  use,  and  although  the 
Practice  of  a  few  eminent  writers  afforded  examples 
riles  for  its  construction,  those  rules  were  not 
*******  even  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  by 
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whom  the  language  was  9poken.  With  great  !a« 
boar  and  ingenuity  Dr.  Gilchrist  extracted  the 
precepts  from  the  practice,  and  established  a  stand¬ 
ard,  from  which  there  i9  no  occasion  to  appeal,  and 
which  has  been  of  no  les9  importance  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  than  to  the  acquirement  of  the  language. 
The  value  of  the  article  thus  successfully  redeemed 
from  the  operations  of  chance  and  time,  is  un¬ 
questionable.  As  a  medium  of  colloquial  inter¬ 
course  the  Hindustani  is  available  throughout  all 
the  provinces  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East, 
and  although  it  is  employed  with  many  shades  of 
difference,  arising  from  provincial  or  social  distinc¬ 
tions,  it  will  r„arely  happen  that  the  individual  by 
whom  it  is  spoken,  will  not  encounter  in  every 
part  of  the  country  some  persons  to  whom  it  wilt 
enable  him  to  explain  his  wishes  or. his  intentions^ 
Its  acquisition  is  therefore  an  object  of  primary 
necessity  to  all  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  facilities  which  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Gilchrist  have  afforded  to  its  attainment,  entitle 
him  to  their  gratitude,  and  that  of  their  employers. 
^Ijs  merits  have  indeed  been  uniformly  acknow* 
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ledged,  and  his  meed  of  credit  would  have  been 
more  unalloyed  if  he  had  not  attached  undue  con-, 
cideration  to  a  branch  of  his  labours  of  comparative 
insignificance.  Those  who  are  able  to  learn  a  lan¬ 
guage  are  not  apt  to  stumble  at  the  threshold,  and 
the  alphabet  in  which  that  language  is  written  ia 
not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  an  impediment  where 
so  many  more  and  weightier  difficulties  are  reso¬ 
lutely  encountered.  A  system  of  expressing  oriental 
words  in  Roman  characters  is  therefore  of  trivial 
consequence,  and  it  is  in  fact  so  far  objectionable 
that  it  saves  no  labour  in  the  end,  as  the  language 
after  all  cannot  be  learned  without  the  perusal  of  its 
best  writers,  and  their  works  cannot  be  read  with¬ 
out  a  previous  kuowledge  of  the  characters  in  which 
the  books  are  written.  All  written  communication 
with  the  natives  of  Hindustan  implies,  a  like  ac¬ 
quirement,  and  a  thorough  familiarity  therefore 
with  the  Hindi' Roman  ultimatum  will  not  obviate 
the  absolute  necessity  of  mastering  the  Persian  oq 
Ndgari  alphabet.  The  earnestness  with  which  this 
topic  has  been  pressed  by  Dr.  Gilchrist,  has  been 
a  misapplication  of  bis  acknowledged  powers,  and 
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has  thrown  a  shade  upon  the  much  higher  pre¬ 
tentions  he  possesses,  not  merely  as  the  first,  and 
only  teacher,  but  as  the  creator  of  the  language. 

The  doctrines  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  found  a  zealous 
supporter  in  Capt.  Roebuck.,  and  the  similarity  in. 
sentiment  as  well  as  the  direction  of  their  studied 
led  to  a  cordial  co-operation  between  them.  With 
the  permission  of  the  Court  of  Directors  the  stay  of 
the  latter  in  England  was  protracted  beyond  the 
usual  term,  and  the  period  was  sedulously  devoted 
to  objects  «f  successful  study,  and  public  utility : 
besides  associating  with  Dr.  Gilchrist  in  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  communication  of  instruction  in  Hindus* 
tani  to  young  men  destined  for  India,  Capt.  Roe¬ 
buck  assisted  in  the  completion  of  the  two  works 
already  mentioned.  The  Second  Volume  of  thei 
British  Indian  Monitor  was  in  fact  prepared  for 
publication  by  him,  and  Dr.  Gilchrist  has  with 
as  much  liberality  as  candour  expressly  stated  that 
bad  he  not  fqrtunately  met  with  such  an  associate 
neither  that  nor  the  English  and  Hindustani 
Dictionary,  would  have  been  undertaken.  The 
Dictionary  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  labour:  the 
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collection  of  Hindustani  synonima  for  every  word 
is  singularly  full,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  varying  in  the  use  of  words  though 
not  in  structure  in  every  province,  abounds  with 
synonimous  terms,  each  of  local  and  restricted  em¬ 
ployment.  The  Dictionary  contains  about  700 
quarto  pages  closely  printed,  the  whole  in  the- 
Roman  character,  a  singularity  in  its  compilation 
uhicb  alone  is  indicative  of  no  ordinary  industry 
and  perseverance.  The  preface  to  this  valuable 
work  as  well  as  to  the  3d  volume  of  the  British 
Indian  Monitor  bears  generous  and  honourable 
testimony  to  the  share  taken  by  Capt.  Roebuck 
in  the  publication. 

Upon  the  completion  of  these  labours  and  the 
amendment  though  not  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health ;  being  disappointed  also  in  the  loses  he  had 
entertained  of  being  employed  in  the  new  oriental 
College,  founded  at  home;  Capt.  Roebuck  returned 
>D  1810,  to  his  duties  iq  the  East.  He  was  not 
a  temperament  to  desist  from  diligence,  and 
inconveniences  of  a  sea  voyage  were  unable  to 
Repress  his  zeal  for  Hindustani.  Besides  giving 
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essential  aid  in  their  studies  to  several  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  fellow  pasengers,  afterwards  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Bengal ,  he  amused 
bis  leisure  with  compiling  a  Naval  Dictionary,  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  nautical  art  were  expressed 
by  their  Hindustani  equivalents.  At  that  period 
it  should  he  remembered  the  crews  of  the  vessels 
navigating  between  Europe  and  Asia ,  usually  con¬ 
sisted  in  pa  it,  spipetimes  in  a  very  large;  propor¬ 
tion,  of  Lascars  or  JJindustani  Seamen:  as  their- 
kno  wledge  of  English  was  little  or  none,  their  offi¬ 
cers  could  hold  no  intercourse  with  them  except 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  frequent  occasions  would 
occur,  when  the  delay  thus  unavoidable  misrht  be 
inconvenient  or  even  perilous.  Under  this  im¬ 
pression  Capt.  Roebuck  prepared  the  useful  com¬ 
pilation  mentioned,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Bengal, 
committed  it  to  the  press  prefacing  it  with  a  con¬ 
cise  Grammar  of  the  Hindustani  language :  the 
work  was  reprinted  in  England,  and  has  gone 
through  two  editions  in  Calcutta :  its  value  to  the 
Commanders  qf  European  Vessels  has  in  a  great 
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measure  ceased,  as  the  .return  of  peace,  and  open- 
ing  of  the  trade  have  altered  the  constitution  oif 
their  crews,  TPothe  Officers  of  the  Pilot  service 
however,  and  of  those  Vessels  employed  in  the 
local  trade  it  continues  to  offer  those  advantages 
which  it  was  originally  intended  to  afford. 

The  expedition  to  Java,  in  the  year  181 1,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  College  of  Port  William,  an  Offi¬ 
cer  of  distinguished  learning  and  merit,  the  late 
Dr.  Wm.  Hunteb,  whose  medical  services  were 
Squired  on  that  occasion  :  his  appointments  of  Se¬ 
cretary  and  Examiner  being  filled  temporarily  by 
the  next  in  succession,  an  opening  was  presented 
f°r  attaching  Capt.  Roebuck,  to  the  College  es 
Acting  Deputy  Secretary  and  Examiner.  He  held 
these  situations  from  the  8ih  March  181 1, to  the 
22d  June  1812,  when  the  return  of  Capt.  Lockett 
from  Persia,  to  his  station! of  Secretary*  and  the 
consequent  performance  of  the  duties  of  assistant, 

J»y  the  gentleman  who  had  been  acting  for  him, 
diring  his  absence,  left  no.  vacancy  for  Capt.  Roe- 
*Uc*.  His  separation  from,  the  College  was  how- 
of  short  duration,  and  the  following  month  a 
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new  arrangement  restored  him  to  the  office,  he  vrmp 
.no  well  qualified  to  fill.  F*rom  this  time  to  his  death 
in  1819,  be  continued  attached  to  the  establishment 
first  as  Deputy  Assistant  and  Examiner,  subse¬ 
quently  as  officiating  Secretary,  and  finally  as  assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  Hindustani,  in  which  various 
offices  he  was  distinguished  by  his  industry  and 
zeal,  and  secured  the  respect  of  the  Students,  the 
affection  of  the  Natives,  and  the  approbation  of  thp 
Government  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to 

various  important  labours  connected  with  his  situ¬ 
ation  conducive  to  the  acquirement  of  the  oriental 
languages. 

The  cultivation  of  oriental  literature  as  is  justly 
observed  by  Schlegel  is  in  the  same  predicament  as 
that  of  the  classical  languages  at  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Europe.  The  works  which  are  to  be 

* 

perused  exist  chiefly  in  manuscript*  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  inseparable  from  such  a  form  are  no  less 

embarrassing  than  repulsive  to  even  more  than 
ordinary  enthusiasm :  the  task  of  collation,  and 
'correction  is  therefore  as  indispensable  as  labori¬ 
ous,  and  extent  of  research,  profoundness  of  know- 
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ledge,  indefatigable  industry,  and  ingenious  conjec¬ 
ture  are  qualifications  indispensable  to  its  effective 
execution.  An  Editor  of  Oriental  works,  is  con¬ 
sequently  much  more  than  a  mere  patient  drudge 
bolding  a  place  little  higher  than  that  of  a  cor¬ 
rector  of  the  press,  and  claims  by  his  labours  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  benefiting  by  bis  toils  per¬ 
use  with  facility,  what  without  such  efforts,  would 
have  either  defied  their  application  or  immeasur- 
®bly  retarded  their  advancement.  It  was  in  this 
department  that  Capt.  Roebuck  was  eminently 
successful,  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Persian 
ai>d  Hindustani,  and  his  unrivalled  patience,  and 
“ssiduity,  rescued  different  works  of  merit,  and 
celebrity  from  the  defective  state  in  which  they 
*ere  previously  found,  and  gave  them  t»  the 
Public  in  a  correct,  and  readily  available  son* 
dition.  ^ 

The  first  work  printed  under  his  superintend  ' 
fonce  was  a  new  edition  of  the  Bagh-o-Buhor, 

1  Hindustani  version  of  a  series  of  Persian  Tales, 
titled  Kissae  Chahar-Darwesh,  prepared  for  the 
®*of  the  College  in  1SU*  by  Mib  Amman  under 
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the  direction  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  and  published  fry 
the  latter.  The  excellence  of  this  version,  foririing1 
perhaps  the  best  guide  to  the  idiom  of  the  high 
Hindustani  language  that  bafl  yet  been  published, 
had  led  to  its  general  use,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  first  edition.  Its  reprint  was  therefore  urgently 

required,  and  this  was  executed  by  GAolam  Akber, 
a  learned  native  with  the  superintending  aid  of 
Capt.  Roebuck  in  ISIS'* 

The  next  work  that  engaged  Capt  Roebuck'S 
attention  was  likewise  recommended  by  its  utility 
as  a  class  book.  It  has  also  other  claims  upon 
attention  as  one  of  the  many  shapes  under  which 
the  fables  of  Pilpay  have  been  given  to  the  world*. 
The  Khird-Ufrofc  er  '  Illuminator  of  the  under* 
standing*  which  was  first  printed  in  1815,  in  two 
Octavo  volumes,  is  the  translation  into  Hindustani 
by  Maulavi  Hafez-uodin  Ahmed,  of  the  Ayar  Da¬ 
nish  of  Abulfazl.  It  was  prepared  like  many  other 
valuable  translations  by  direction  of  Dr.  Gilchrist 
in  1803.  The  Ayar  Danish  as  is  detailed  by  Monsr.' 
De  9acy,  was  prepared  by  Abulfazl  by  order  of 
Akber  upon  a  revision  of  the  Anwar  Soheili,  and 
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id  comparison  with  its  Arabic  original,  the  work 
of  Abdalla  ben  Almokaffa,  the  translation  of 
Hosain  Waez,  being  considered  to  abound  ob¬ 
jectionably  with  Arabic  words,  and  metaphorical 
obscurities. 

The  Indian  origin  of  the  fables  of  Pit  pay  rests 
hpon  repeated,  and  unquestionable  testimony.  If 
further  evidence  were  required  it  ts  furnished  as 
the  learned  Editor  of  the  Kalila  wa  Damna  justly 
femarlts  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work  itself. 
lYe  may  translate  oji  this  bead  the  observations 
•1  Monsr.  D*  SAcr. 

"  There  is  still  a  decisive  argument  in  favour 
®f  the  Indian  origin  of  this  work.  Through  every 
disguise  of  translation,  and  in  spite  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  it  has  suffered  in  passing  from  Sanscrit 
to  Pthlevi,  from  Pehlevi  to  Arabic,  and  Arabic 
t°  Persian,  it  has  retained  striking  characteristics  of 

original  structure.  It  would  be  vain  to  explore 
H  for  vestiges  of  the  magian  religion,  of  the  wor¬ 
kup  of  fire,  and  the  elements,  of  the  contests  be¬ 
tween  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  of  the  ancient  his¬ 
torical  and  mythological  traditions  of  the  Persians, 
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of  the  attributes  and  office  of  the  Amshaspends 
and  the  Yezds  of  the  Zend  avesta  and  its  author  : 
neither  do  we  encounter,  at  least  in  the  Arabia 
translation,  the  oldest  we  possess,  the  names  of 
Kaiumers,  Jemshid,  Zohak,  Feridun,  Rustam,  Ma* 
nuchehr,  and  other  Persian  characters.  Nor  are 
there  any  allusions  to  Alexander  or  Darius.  The 
Nauroz  or  any  other  ancient  solemnity  peculiar 
to  Persia ,  the  symbolical  animals  described  in 
the  books  of  Zoroaster,  and  sculptured  on  the 
monumeutal  ruins  or  the  gems  which  time  has 
spared,  are  alike  unknown  to  the  original  com* 
pilation. 

% 

On  the  other  hand  traces  of  an  Indian  charac¬ 
ter  although  probably  often  changed  or  modified 
by  the  Pehlevi  translation  constantly  occur.  Hence 
the  frequent  introduction  of  Ascetics  or  Fakirs . 
The  abstinence  of  the  pious  Jackal!,  who  refrains 
from  eating  whatever,  had  had  existence,  the  male¬ 
diction  pronounced  upon  a  Snake  by  an  Ascetic,  and 
the  like  efficacy  of  religious  benedictions  as  shown 
in  the  transformation  of  a  rat  into  a  woman,  and 
pgain  of  the  woman  into  a  rat :  hence  also. the  oc- 
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currence  of  the  proper  names  of  animals  all  signi¬ 
ficant  in  Sanscrit,  and  as  for  as  is  yet  known  in 
that  language  only,  as  Demne  or  Damanaka,  Shan - 
tebeh  or  Sanjvoaka ;  the  Titawi,  A  bird,  a  name, 
neither  Arabic  nor  Persian,  and  finally  the  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  Brahmans.”  Monsr.  De  Sacy, 
adduces  other  instances,  and  concludes  with  a  co¬ 
rollary  which  may  be  regarded  as  now  undeniably, 
established.  “  I  therefore  do  not  fear  to  affirm, 
that  all  the  precepts  of  sound  criticism  secure  to 
India  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  this 
collection  of  apologues,  which  still  continues  to 
enjoy  the  admiration  both  of  India  and  of  Europe.  \ 
The  Hindu  original,  in  one  of  its  forms,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Coubrooke,  but,  as  observed  by 
him,  and  as  stated  in  the  text,  this  form  is  not  the 
primitive  one,  the  Hitopadesa  being  avowedly  com¬ 
piled  from  the  Pancha-Tantra,  and  other  woika. 
The  Pancha-Tantra  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  the  oldest  compilation. '  This  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  book  in  India,  but  it  is  most  generally  termed 
the  Panch opd Icjtydn,  and  in  this  shape,  it  agrees 
touch  more  closely  with  the  order  of  the  Arabic  tran- 
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Elation  than  the  Iiitopadesa.  The  same  fate,  how¬ 
ever  has  befallen  the  original  as  the  translations; 
and  although  the  plan  of  the  vyork  is  the  same,  and 
roost  of  the  narrative?  correspond,  yet  tb«  arrange** 
menthas  been  rpodifled,  and  new  stories.. Jhava 
been  introduced  by  various  hands,  fill  it  baa  be* 
come  perhaps  impossible  tp  ipeet  with  two  copies* 
pf  the  work  which  precisely  agree...  The  loose 
panner  in  which  the'  apologues  dre  strung  toga? 
♦her,  and  the  still  looser  practice  which  oriental 
writers  have  always  observed  in  compiling  and 
translating,  readdy  account  for  these  discrepancies, 
find  they  by  no  means  affect  the  genuiness  of  the 
original  collection.  Jt  tpay  be  also  observed,  that 
as  a  collection  of  fables,  end  apologues  the  Pan,* 
chopdkjiyan  or  Hitopadesa  is  far  from  a  singularity 
in  Hindu  literature.  Such  compilations  appear  tp 
have  been  always  popular  in  India,  and  various 
collections  of  a  similar  character  exist:  a  most  volu- 
pienous  compilation  of  this  kind  was  brought  to¬ 
gether  about  the  middle  of  the  l^th  century.  The' 
Yrihat  Ratha  or  Katha  Sarit  Sagara,  the  oceap 
of  the  streams  of  narrative,  was  professedly  form- 
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ed  on  the  principle  of  a  general  collection  of 
indent  stories  by  order  of  Sui  Hersha,  king  Of 
Cashmir.  This  •  wbVk  erti trod ieti '  the'  apologues  of 
VishnuserMA',  it  corttpreHends  also  a  great  variety 
of  tales,  ahd  even  of  jokes,  and  WitliCtsifts  which 
Have  long  furnished  EuirSpe  With  interest'  and 
imu&emertt,  and  it  therefore  indicates  the  feaffie 
tountry  to  be  the  native  ieat  Of  fictitious  as  weil 
*s  of  Tabular  narration;  !1,i  Ln  ■-  -■  ? 

We  shall  not  prosecute  this  discussion  further*. 
The  successive  migrations  of  the  fable  of  Pilpay  are 
tletaiifcd  with  great  precision  and  learning,  by ;  the 
%h  authority  already  quoted,  and  it  is  therefore 
^officrertt  to  refer  to  the  Work  Of  the  Baron  De 
^*cr  for  full  inforitoalion  bn  tho  subject.  The 
kork  edited  by  Capt.  HobbAjCK.,  is1  kn<  elegant 
accession  to'  the  literature  of  this1  coujnfryv  dnd  a 
valuable  cdrifribntioh  tO  the  honour  Of  the  original 

The  next  literary  labour  Undertaken  by'  Cupti 
RotBccK,  was  the  publication  OF  the  extensive, 
wd  valuable  Persian  Dictionary  the  Burhan-kati. 
This  work,  is  of  singular  value,  not  only  as  conven¬ 
ing  the  Persian  language  in  it*  pure  and  unadub* 
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teratcd  form,  but  as  containing  copious  explana¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the^  terms  peculiar. to  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  In  this  respect,,  it  is  scarcely  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  Etabistan  or.Desatir.  Great  pains  were 
bestowed  by  Capt.  Roebuck,  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  publication,  and  the  text  was  determined 
upon  the  collation  of  thirteen  different  manuscripts. 
In  this  part  of  his  labours,  and  in  various  additions 
made  to  the  work,  a  number  of  the  Officers  of  the 
College,  and  other  learned  Natives  were  employed 
various  times,  and  the  English  Editor’s  anxiety, 
that  every  individual,  who  had  ever  given  assistance, 
should  receive  his  meed  of  acknowledgement,  by 
being  named  in  the  Persian  title  page,  has  led  to 
an  impression  unfavourable  to  his  own  claims,  A 
fcritic.  imAhe  sbort.lwd "  Annals .  6f  Oriental  Li. 
terature,’.’  questions  ip  highly  illiberal  terms  "  whe¬ 
ther  .the  Editor  over :  read  fhe  ,wpf k.,  (^nn^l^  jof  Ori? 
jcntal  Literature,  London,  September,  1920,).  and  a 

German  Reviewer  £A,l)gemeine.Literatur  Zeitungf 
December  1821,)  biassed  confessedly  by  this  unfair 
jtnd  unwarranted  insinuation,  intimates  the  ^possi¬ 
bility  of  the  Editor’s  having  limited  his  labours  to 
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the  preliminary  English  matter.  But  both  these 
critics  must  have  imperfectly  examined  the  work, 
or  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  defects  of 
Native  Editors,  if  they  could  escribe  to  such  su¬ 
perintendence,  a  publication  conducted  through  an 
Indian  Press,  so  free  from  typographical  error,  as 
Roebuck’s  Burhan-kati.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Maulavis  and  Mumhis,  were  almost  confined  to 
the  rough  collation,  and  the  final  comparison  as 
well  as  the  correction  of  the  proof  sheets,  were 
entirely  the  work  of  Capt.  Roebuck  himself.  H(e 
took  bis  share  also  in  the  early  as  well  as  final 

Wes  of  the  correction :  his  Native  assistants  at- 

* 

tending  daily  upon  him,  and  carrying  on  all  their 
operations  under  his  eye,  and  with  his  assistance. 

far  therefore  from  his  having  contributed  per¬ 
sonally  in  an  insignificant  degree,  he  gave  to 
the  editing  of  the  Burhan-kati  an  extent  o£  in¬ 
tense  application,  and  scrupulous  exactitude  which 
We  rarely  if  ever  been  surpassed. 

The  Burhan-kati>  was  one  of  the  few  products 
of  the  Calcutta  Press,  which  attracted  some  notice 

id  Europe,  and  notwithstanding  the  unfounded 
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detraction  adverted  to  above,  entitled  Capt.  T?oa- 
pucK.,  to  the  thanks  of  all  who  cultivate  Persian 
Literature.  It  i9  considered  by  the  German  Cri¬ 
tic  as  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  Edition  pub¬ 
lished  with  great  care,  and  cost  at  Constantinople 
a  few  years  before,  and  4  is  associated  with  thp 
Camus  by  the  learned  Pe  SAcy  as  one  of  the  works 
of  which  it  would  have  once  been  rashness  to  hope 
the  publication.*  In  this  country  the  Burhan-kat^ 
has  also  been  more  successful  than  roost  oriental 
publications,  but  its  circulation  was  mateyiall^  in¬ 
jured  by  a  circumstance,  which,  a|tl)ough  injurious 
to  the  Editor’s  interests  was  highly  complimentary 
to  hi$  merits :  a  cheap  edition  copied  from  Capt, 
Roebuck's  was  immediately  set  on  foot  by  some 
Native  publishers  at  Hoogly,  and  prpved  a  yery 
profitable  undertaking  to  the  Editors.  It  is  worth 
while  to'  observe  here  that  tke  publication  of  the 
Burhan-kati,  does  as  much  honour  to  Capt.  Roe¬ 
buck's  liberality  and  peal  as  to  his  industry  and 

*  II  iv  jr  a  pas  encore  Yi’nyt  ant  qae  o'  eat  e(6  an®  sorted© 
temerit6  d’6sperer  la  publication  de  dictjpnnaires  tcls  quo.  le 
Kamous  el  le  Burhani-kati.  Discours  par  Mr.  le  Baron  DkSacy, 
*  la  premiere  Seance  Generale  de  la  Society  Asiatiqap  4b  Earia. 
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talent.  He  commenced  the  printing,  expensive  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  be,  entirely  at  his  own  costand  risk. 
Whilst  in. progress  through  the  Press,  he  obtained 
it  is  true  the  partial  patronage  of  Government, 
and  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  individuals,  but  he 
embarked  in  the  project  without  any  aid  or  en¬ 
couragement  whatever,  and  ultimately  derived  little 
or  no  emolument  from  his  labours. 

As  soon  as  the  Rurh&n-kali  was  out  of  Press, 
the  devotion  with  which  Capt.  Roebuck,  regarded 
the  College  of  Fort  William,  instigated  him  to  a 
new  labour  connected  with  that  institution,  and 
recommended  by  no  other  circumstance  to  his  elec¬ 
tion.  This  is  his  ‘  Annals  of  the  College,’  a  com¬ 
pilation  preserving  the  annual  records  of  that  esta¬ 
blishment  from  1803  to  1818.  The  work  comprises 
also  lists  of  the  different  Students  who  have  passed 
through  that  Seminary,  and  of  the  works  published 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Council ;  the  latter 
formins  a  valuable  account  of  the  advancement  of 

D 

Oriental  Literature  in  India  during  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  the  former  furnishing  a  useful  refer¬ 
ence,  whenever,  the  early  career  of  the  great  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  present  Civil  Service  may  be  an  object 
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of  enquiry.  The  speeches  of  the  different  Gover* 
nor  Generals  at  the  Annual  disputations  afford 
matter  of  abundant  interest,  of  which  one  source 
is  the  unvarying  concurrence  with  which  the  in¬ 
dividuals  holding  that  exalted  situation,  have  re¬ 
cognised  the  value  of  the  College,  not  only  as 
affording  information  to  enlightened  enquiry,  but 
as  enabling  conscientious  zeal  to  discharge  with 
precision,  and  confidence,  the  duties  that  ensure 
public  security,  and  prosperity. 

Besides  the  works  thus  completed  Capt.  Bob- 
buck  was  engaged  in  the  compilation,  and  occa¬ 
sional  translation  of  the  Proverbs,  which  are  now 
published  under  the  circumstances  already  des¬ 
cribed.  He  was  likewise  occupied  in  preparing 
for  a  work,  which  would  next  have  been  committed 

f 

to  press,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  and  which  was 
to  him  an  object  of  the  most  lively  interest.  The 
labours  of  Capt.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Hunter,  left 
a  considerable  void  in  the  Lexicography  of  the 
Hindustani  language.  This  has  been  but  im¬ 
perfectly  supplied  by  the  Dictionary  of  Shakes- 
fear,  and  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and  publish  a 
Lexicon  which* should  embrace  all  the  vocables  of 
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the  language  had  long  been  projected  by  Capt. 
Roebuck.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  execution  of  the  task.  A  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  words  had  been  collected  and  classed,  and 
a  variety  of  valuable  materials  assembled.  These, 
since  Capt.  Roebuck’s  death  have  become  the 
property  of  Government,  and  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  suffered 
to  moulder  unnoticed,  and  forgotten. 

The  tribute  to  his  official  station,  in  the  Annala 
of  the  College,  terminated  however  Capt.  Roe¬ 
buck’s  literary  labours.  The  work  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  press,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  dis¬ 
order  which  cut  short  his  useful  career.  He  had 
al  no  time  since  bis  return  to  India  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  his  constitution  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  it  had  received  so  early  after  his  first 
arrival.  In  this  debilitated  state,  he  was  seized 
*ith  a  fever  in  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
itason  of  1819  and  died  on  the  8th  December  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty- five. 

The  number  and  description  of  the  works,  which 
Capt  Roebuck,  published  or  undertook,  will  of 
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themselves  Indicate  the  peculiarities  of  his  iitefafy 
character,  lie  was  not  endowed  with  a  lively  ima¬ 
gination  nor  creative  faculty  ;  neither  Svas  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  him,  at  the  early  age,  at  which  he  entered 
upon  active  life,  to  have  (aid  the  basis  of  extensive 
erudition  :  his  acquirements,  independant  of  those 
self  made,  which  were  of  course  chiefly  orien¬ 
tal,  were  of  moderate  though  respectable  reach, 

t 

and  his  powers  wefe  better  calculated  to  assist 
research,  than  to  embellish  literature.  His  indus¬ 
try  was  unwearied;  his  zeal  inexhaustible;  his 
scrupulous  care  painfufty  conscientious,  and  bis 
judgement  sound.  As  an  Editor  of  the  text  of 
Oriental  works  he  has  never  been  equalled,  and 
had  he  lived  to  have  completed  his  Hindustani 
Dictionary  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  a  perfect  model  of  copious  compilation, 
and  accurate  interpretation. 

The  same  anxiety  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the 

i 

uttermost,  accompanied  Capt.  Roebuck  in  bis  offi¬ 
cial  capacity,  and  rendered  him  a  valuable  public 
Servant.  As  a  teacher  his  exactness  was  occasio¬ 
nally  irksome  to  his  class,  but  those  of  his  scholars 
who  were  best  able  to  appreciate  his  deserts  found 
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ample  compensation  for  any  little  peculiarities  of 
manner,  in  the  more  than  cheerful*  the  delighted 
readiness,  with  which  he  was  ever  willing  to  re¬ 
move  their  difficulties,  and  accelerate  their  ad¬ 
vancement. 

The  private  charater  of  Capt.  Roebuck  has 
little  connexion  with  his  literary  worth,  or  it  would 
amply  justify  unmixed  panegyric.  He  was  tem¬ 
perate  in  his  habits;  mild,  and  affectionate  in  his 
disposition:  good  humoured,  and  obliging  in  socie¬ 
ty.  and  cheerful,  and  contented  in  solitude :  his 
attachment  to  his  friends  was  tranquil  but  deep, 
M  the  regard  he  paid  to  the  affinities  of  birth  fully 
proved  by  the  ready,  and  unrepining  sacrifice  of 
his  pergonal  emoluments  to  the  necessities  of  his 
relations. 

In  short  Capt.  Roebuok  was  throughout  con- 
latent,  and  displayed  in  his  private  as  well  as 
literary  character  no  false,  and  tinsel  glitter,  but 
*®s  rich  in  genuine,  and  sterling  worth. 

CatCUTTA, 

March  30 th  1824.  H.  H.  W1LSOX. 
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OF 

ORIENTAL  PROVERBS. 

PART.  I. — PERSIAN. 

SECT*  I* 

Extracted  chiefly  from  the  Shakid-i-Sadiq. 

■  May  jour  town  be  populous  l 

Addressed  to  a  fool  or  a  rogue,  q.  d.  May  yon  remain  at  homo  and  oat 
»  mtoany  other  country  to  do  mischief  there. 

A  ^  f 

2.  He  gives  water  from  the  ocean. 

Vkeo  of  one  who  obtains  for  another  aid  from  an  abundant  novae, 
1  lives  nothing  from  his  own  store. 

3*  He  has  drunk  water  without  a  bridle. 

«rw  He.i* Witb00t  reSpCCt  for  “"7°“*  orbehas  noti^ceir.d  edaeatira 
n  subjected  to  due  restraint  in  his  youth. 

£~»\ g&u jl3 

•  The  water  of  life  is  in  darkness. 

Nothing  excellent  li  attainable  without  labonr. 

g  vT 

•  Water  below  the  grass.  (  Deceit  or  a  deceiver. ) 

ueediipercinereidolosoe.  .  . 

A 
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6.  The  fool  who  lights  a  wax-candle  by  day, 
r  (or  burns  day-light)  will  »oon  want  oil  for  his 

lamp  at  night. 

&j  i }>Ui  6y*£*»&*  ur^T 

'  I 

7.  He  set  fire  to  his  own  beard. 

!.«.  He  caused  hi*  own  min.  The  origin  of  this  proverb  is  stated  as 
follows.  It  is  a  remark  among  the  Persians  that  men  with  long  beards  are 
generally  deficient  ia  understanding.  A  person  with  a  very  long  one  was 
reading  at  night  and  came  to  a  passage  where  this  sentiment  was  expressed. 
Feeling  himself  implicated  in  the  reflection,  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so 
moch  as  exceeded  the  ordinary  length,  and  for  this  purpose,  grasping  his 
beard  at  the  part  where  he  wished  it  to  terminate,  applied  the  lower  end  to 
the  flame.  The  beard,  being  well  anointed,  blazed  up,  burned  his  hand 
and  continued  to  born  till  the  whole  was  consumed  and  his  face  terribly 
icorched. 

JU»L£bj6  (£3T 

8.  He  put  fire  into  his  cup. 

Applied  to  one  who  gives  pain  and  trouble,  instead  of  assistance  anl 
relief  which  were  expected  from  him. 

CXs*  (jJ  *  ^Zifrn 

9.  I  have  pronounced  the  word  fire,  yet  it  did 
not  burn  my  mouth. 

Used  by  one  who  is  reprehended  for  something  which  he  had  said,  if 
his  having  spoken  ill  of,  or  cursed  some  one ;  as  much  as  to  say,  “  my  words 
will  do  him  no  harm/* " 

U& AJ**- 'J'+r* * 

10.  The  child  does  not  go  to  school  but  is  car- 
•  ried  there. 

Spoken  of  one  who  it  obliged  to  do  something  contrary  to  hit  incUnttoo. 
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11.  What !  do  you  expect  to  find  grass  in  the  t 
market  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 

I»  aniwtr  to  one  whaappKei  for.*  *MP 1?  to  moth*  Ham  ow»  **««* 
bilreadj  expended. 

tyji l  U*  ol*  a ) 

\%  At  last,  O  Zephyr,  all  this  is  your  doing. 

Said  by  way  of  reproach  to  one  who  has  introduced  or  rncommendtd  to 
inothsr  a  person  who  tuns  out  unworthy  or  mischievous. 

Jjj  I  *mA  fXKrn  JlAt  I  ^7 

13.  Saturday  is  to  jolly  topers  what  Friday  is  to 
school  boys. 

fltohj'  betn*  a  holiday  at  school,  is  tha  season  of  joy  to  children ;  but 
being  especially  forbidden  on  that  day*  Saturday,  when  they  may  again 
begin  their  revels,  is  the  season  of  enjoyment  to  libertines. 

te  (fr* 

W*  hesire  is  no  fault  in  the  young. 

15.  I  am  flying  ducks. 

Uaprofitably  employed. 

16-  By  unanimity  the  world  may  be  seized. 

w«ly 

17.  He  fa  worse  than  bad. 

*■  *•  Excessively  bad. 

£*&&£=> 

1®.  It  passed  lender  bis  beard. 

^  •»  Very  pear :  cent  rally  applied  to  ippetMa,  bad.  1 
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19.  Whatever  i*  saved  from  a  house  on  fire  is  s» 
much  gain. 

Eng,  Just  so  much  out  of  the  Art. 

20.  He  cut  from  the  skirt  and  added  to  the  shoulder^ 

*f«  IjA  *jj{  is  jf 

21.  Out  of  sight  out  pf  mind. 

wsfr 

22.  Reverence  your  own  beard. 

Used  to  admonish  one  or  respectable  character  not  to  engag*  in  dll, 
putes  with  worthless  persons,  by  which  he  may  incur  disgrace. 

C**i°js*j*j  i rtjjl 

23.  He  plucked  from  the  beard  and  added  to  the 
whiskers,  (l.  e.  he  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul. ) 

-t 

24.  Whom  do  I  exceed  in  plaguing  dogs  ? 

A  sarcastic  reply  to  one  who  accuses  another  or  oppression  or  tormenting 
mankind ;  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘-  those  whom  I  plague  are  n9t  men  but  do*., 
and  many  others  oppress  those  dogs  more  than  I.” 

^  ^  5*^**  */T  a  J  ' ' 

25.  He  requires  flour  from  between  two  stones. 

He  effects  bis  purpose  by  hook  or  by  crook  j  or,  h.  is  a  hard  man  wh« 
reaps  where  he  has  not  sowed.  * 

(j*.  L  JO  j  f 

26.  They  are  all  alike  of  cotton  cloth.  ’  ; 

te.  AJ1  of  the-  same  quality.  <  \ 
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i  <Xj‘U  tj  *  yi  lj  la^ij  ^  I 
27.  Expelled  frorti  hence  arid  not  received  there. 

To  describe  ooc  who  becomes  ia  outcast;  particularly  one  who  by 
misconduct  loses  not  only  his  employment  tmtilso  the  protection  of  a  pa- 
tron  who  his  recomxqended  him  to  it* 

„  I  '  ‘ 5  / 

«»»  i 

28-  The  kettle-drummer’s  horse. 

fyrta  of  one  who  ii  deaf  to  ndrico  or  reproach. 

9  tS  j  I A  j  <-m»I 

29-  Who  ever  s^w  a  hoi'se,  a  woman,  or  a  sword 
faithful? 


30-  He  gives  up  the  queen  and  knight, 

atcheu.  I.  e.  He  iirednced  to  the  but  extremity. 

WV  v*"1 

?!•  He  can  give  a  queen  and  a  knight. 

He  ii  greatly  ouperior. 


“«**7  yT’r’ S  *?**“  ^ 

32.  He  has  returned  with  his  horse  and  whip. 

!•  *•  Without  hiring  gained  any  adrantage  i  juet  a*  he  went. 


When  the  preceptor  relaxes  in  severity  the 
children  throw  clods  in  the  market  place. 

f;a\— il,  £**i<oJlaiuA«»j 

UM  |  ll&Ll 

34  T 

The  mule  was  asked, /who  is  jour  father? 
**id  the  horse  is  my  maternal  uncle. 

^Plfca  to  one  who  ii  aaluuned  of  his  poor  or  mean  relation*. 
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35.  His  appetite  is  wider  his  teetbw,  ■  : 

Applied  to  one  whose  appetite  is.  eseited  by  beginning  to  eat,  nt  me*, 
taphorically  to  aoj  bottom*  which  %  p$rspw  ha*  it  iithUyoW  to  befio 
when  be  pleases. 

36.  Tie  friendship  of  the  wolf  with  the  sheep. 

37.  The  tears  of  a  blind  eye. 

Which  flow  perpetually.  Applied  to  om  who  b  etafi  ew»|ile>t>iny, 

38.  Friendship  is  brightness  or  splendor. 

IjSaym  *mp»  UJV 

39.  Lit .  The  sun  is  on  the  mountain  top. 

i.  e.  Is  about  to  set,  as  the  J  sialic  s  conceive  the  sun  to  9et  behind  the. 
mountain  Qaf,  Mttaph ,  His  life  or  his  prosperity  is  on  the  decline. 

tsi'  bjd ^  t? tr*1 1  ki  <g»* *  y* */ * ^ 1 

40.  If  you  have  any  claim  come  on ;  this  is  the 

/ 

hall  and  the  field  of  contention. 

Eng,  Do  year  worst. 

j  lf«»J  J ym  jjyA jT<X)  J  v/Ai| 

^  ixj  I  j  6  tli  &u»  \  JU  I  0  tJ  !  A  . 

41.  Many  small  sums  make  a  great  one,  as  one 
barley-corn  added  to  another  at  last  becomes 
a  heap: 

Eng,  Penny  and  penny  laid  up  will  be  many.  Take  care  of  the  penoe, 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

frm  U&J  IjJ  tS  ^fEaj  jjT 

42.  Say  this  to  one  who  does  not  know  you. 
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43.  What  fear  has  he  of  a  reckoning  whose  ac¬ 
counts  are  clear  ? 

♦VySU  ^  f  j  uMifc£aif  ^ 

That  cop  is  brokfill  and  the  cup-bearer  does 
mt  remain,  (i.  e.  The  times  are  changed. ) 

fr*  ajJ*  f  **  li~T  ;  |  jT 

45.  I  hear  the  noise  of  the  mill  but  see  no  flour. 

Gn*t  bout,  i mall  tout.  Much  cry  «t>d  little  -wool. 

t frjj <£)  *1  j* 

46.  First  relations  and  then  the  poor. 

Eng,  Charity  begins  at  home. 


*i  [yj  jA  tj 

47.  There  was  not  left  even  a  sigh  in  his  heart* 

He  i«  totally  destitute. 

Cmm  J  £&  I 

48.  He  is  one  of  us  taylors. 

^  expression  is  used  when  a  person  engaged  in  some  roguish  transac- 
Prepares  to  conceal  what  he  is  about  from  another  who  suddenly  enters  r 
the  accomplice  of  the  first  lays,  **.thiii«  one  of  us,  concealment  from  him 
li  unnecessary.”  Also  used  sarcastically  to  express  that  one  who  thinks 
himself  very  skilful  in  any  work,  is  a  mere  bungler,  flukheeu  is  the  finest 
of  stitching.  1.  e.  he  thindM  himself  fit  for  the  fiuest  work,  whereas 
h«  can  hardly  do  the  coarsest. 

A*  «>J  Sy»  . 

49.  It  is  unprofitable  to  hammer  cold  iron,  i  . . 

U  U  ucleu  to  t>Mte««ood  odV&e*  on  om  who  wiU  not  llst«n. 
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ts j  ] gj !  A 

50.  Oh  earth!  what  do  you  know  whom  you 
have  in  your  bosom  ? 

Used  as  an  imprecation  to  wish  for  the  death  of  a  worthless  person, 
q.  rf.  You  have  received  many  good  and  great  men,  and  why  U  such  a 
wretch  permitted  to  lfve. 

U*^T  IjAjkXjm  j£h  um#  i  (gf 

51.  A  little  water  is  sufficient  for  clay  already 

moistened. 

I.  e.  a  little  instruction  will  suffice  to  make  him  perfect  who  has  got  a 
foundation  by  previous  study. 

^  U“T(ji  1 

52.  Is  this  my  allowance  for  carrying  bo  largo  a 
drum  ? 

Spoken  by  one  to  whom  small  pay  is  offered  for  great  labour. 

£***  nr 

53.  A  mirror  in  an  Ethiopian’s  hand. 

Applied  to  any  thing  excellent  in  the  possession  of  ona  who  if  Ignorant 
of  its  worth;  as  Eng.  A  pearl  thrown  to  swine. 

5t.  He  is  put  into  a  sack  with  a  bear. 

Which  was  formerly  a  mode  of  punishing  criminals,  i.  e.  He  has  falletf 
into  the  hands  of  one  much  too  strong  for  him* 

I A  cam  iXj  A 

55.  He  holds  the  wind  in  his  hand. 

i.  c.  lie  can  retain  nothing.  Applied  to  •  .peoflthrift.  Alio  on« 
empty-handed.  . 

T1;*!  a 

56.  No  mischief  happens  to  a  bad  egg-plant. 

i.  c.  It  is  not  ent  in  pieces,  boiled  dtc.  The  tn»anin^  fg  that  g  y^ry 
worthless,  contemptible  fellow  has  n?  enemies. 
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57.  Without  sense  or  connexion.  Incoherent. 

58.  Play,  play  indeed !  will  you  play  with  your 
father's  beard  ? 

A  reproof  to  one  who  is  too  familiar  with  his  superiors. 

QJJttd  L*  L  au  (3  j  *f=b  l| 

To  whom  has  he  (or  it)  proved  faithful,  that 
he  should  prove  so  to  me. 

^°st  frequentiy'applied  to  fortune  or  worldly  prosperity. 

«X*S  *S  ^  1^=3  $ jk  j>\  ^CaJ  g  IX*  «xj  la 

t  want  good  merchandise  from  whatever  shop 
d  may  be  procured. 

^  *•  e»  Acquire  good  qualities  or  accomplishments,  as  virtue,  learning,  &c. 
m  whatever  quarter  you  can. 


61  •  He 


has  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 


c°ntented  cuckold,  or  one  void  of  all  sense  of  honour. 

l*  )1  >3  3  tt  J  I  3  c*  }  CaJcU 

When  fortune  turns  against  a  man,  he  breaks 
his  teeth  on  flummery. 

Good  luck  is  not  sold  in  the  market^ 

9PRfee  says, 

J ' — i  4 JJ'C  1  4 9  <i>  V? 

1 1  j  (i  ^  «Xam j^3  *  J  i  iXj  «Xj 

>  ' 

1  strolled  over  the  world,  hut  alas  !  in  no  city 

^  1  ever  see  that  luck  was  sold  in  the  market. 
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s  oJ  L«  £  ^ 

G4.  His  fortune  is  ^one,  but  his  pride  reiyains. 


&k**y3  ^  >- 

G3.  An  assignment  written  on  ice. 

A  draught  on  the  pump  of  Aldgate. 

0  Jj  Jyj  a  ^ 

05.  The  crimes  of  a  madman  arc  not  to  be  writtea 


down. 

i.  e.  lie  is  not  responsible  for  his  action*. 


67.  A  blockhead,  a  fool. 

Ukii  ri  sH  w;u  a  celebrated  grammarian.  It  is  related  that  when  he  be* 
yon  to  study,  he  was  so  dull  of  apprehension  that  no  one  had  patience  to 
hear  him  repeat  his  lessons.  Therefore,  lie  bought  a  goat  and  rehearsed 
before  it ;  and  in  this  practice  he  persevered,  till  he  excelled  all  his  masters  $ 
yet  the  poor  goat  understood  nothing  of  the  matter. 

68.  Little  goat  do  not  die,  the  spring  is  coming. 

Applied  to  one  who  promises  relief  at  a  distant  period — Like  “Christ¬ 
mas  is  coming.’’ 

J  U I  &jj*^** 

65.  Clowns  (or  simple,  foolish  fellows)  bring 
others  into  mischief  b)  their  speeches,  but  cannot 
relieve  them. 

Something  analogous  to  the  English,  “  Fools  tic  knots  and  wise  men 
undo  them;”  or  “  Fools  set  stools  for  wise  folks  to  stumble  at.’* 

I  1 

70.  Bughdad  is  ruined. 

i.  c.  I  aim  rery  hungry. 
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7J.  The  grocer  being  idle,  weighs  the  scales. 

72.  His  intoxication  is  gone  off. 

i*  e.  He  is  come  to  his  senses,  ami  his  pride  is  humbled.  / 

K  A  Ia3  I  »  Jtu 

T  •  ,  • 

*3-  B  filing  (an  intoxicating  drug)  is  fallen  into 
the  well. 

e*  people  are  all  mad  or  drunk.  Applied  to  popular  commotion, 
w  an  unreasonable  tumult. 


•Xj  Um^aa^  ^faxj 

Does  he  frighten  a  drunkard  ? 

*•  c*  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily  deterred. 

ii}'  Zit .  To  send  a  kiss  by  a  messenger. 

^  applied  to  one  who  gives  to  another  his  leavings  or  that  which  he  ha$ 
with  his  lips.  Meer  JJ  manef.  Usud  says, 

ift^u  &  ^  ju  6 

Th»t  wanton  drank  up  the  wine  and  gave  me  the  dregs  from  the  bottom 
®r  *t 

ne  cup  :  she  thus  sent  me  a  kiss.  Also  to  employ  another  on  business 
*ch  one  ought  to  have  executed  in  person. 


*J  & 1  f  ^  J  )  V.  a 

He  dug  up  the  foundation  to  finish  the  roof, 

express  extreme  folly. 

^1.  He  has  returned  with  one  nose  and  two  ears.' 

v  applied  to  one  who  went  out  in  truest  of  fortune,  but  returns  empty^ 
yet  without  incurring  any  great  disaster  or  disgrace.  Eng.  lie  got 

*  >ith  a  sound  skin*  1 
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JU  j  a.  * 

78.  He  hit  two  marks  with  one  arrow,  (  or  killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  ) 

Cm*  I  3  ^  J  ^  ^  »2^Ai 

79.  Two  water-melons  cannot  be  taken  up  in  one 
band. 

Applied  to  one  who  attempts  too  many  things  at  once. 

80.  Two  businesses  at  one  glance. 

(Xj  f  ^  A  (j> 

81.  He  babbles  or  speaks  nonsense. 

(IaamJ  ^  c5  Ig 

82.  One  wbo  sits  at  tbe  foot  of  a  poplar  tr^e. 

A  lazy  fellow  who  makes  no  exertion  for  his  own  maintenance. 

g  «Xx  7  jjiij 

83.  Z/7.  His  foot  is  brouglit  to  tlic  stone. 

i.  e.  lie  is  redneed  to  the  last  extremity. 

j  Ij  ^ i 

84.  It  is  dark  beneath  the  candle. 

Applied  to  a  prince  or  great  man  who  favors  foreigners  to  the  prejudice 
Of  his  own  subjects  or  dependents. 

iXm 

85.  The  filthy  creature  is  martyred  or  dead. 

.A  contemptuous  way  of  announcing  the  death  of  any  one.  gf  pookh 
hi  Turkish  is  filth,  and  £  or  C-y5  an  adjective  termination,  so  that 
defiled* 
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c  j  I  Aj  *  a 

86.  His  cap  is  (bread-bare. 

J*e.  He  is  reduced  to  poverty  and  rags. 

*  ^  ^  T  f  ^  ^ 

87.  I  think  the  river  has  carried  him  away.  i.  e, 
I  know  not  what  is  become  of  him. 

Ap;>!iod  to  one  who  has  been  long  missing,  or  being  sent  with  a  raessaga 
has  not  returned. 

1 j  A  ) j>  j  6  U  y*M j  L«  ^  tVt  (Xa> 

^8.  A  father’s  admonition  has  no  effect  on  him 
who  is  a  blackguard  from  his  birth. 

~tf°you  do  not  give  money,  do  not  spoil  the 
Assembly, 

^Hu<Jes  t0  ,hc  prac tir.e  of  certain  fuqcers,  who,  by  story-telling,  collect  * 

y  from  whom  they  get  alms.  The  speech  is  addressed  to  one  who  re- 

*  *°  give  any  thing,  and  makes  a  noise  so  as  to  disturb  or  disperse  the 
fifty, 

^  Csi 

So 

^  A  champion  who  preserves  his  life  is  pleased. 

^  *•  If  he  cannot  prevail  over  his  adversary,  it  is  no  trifling  prowess  to 

off  alive.  A  skilful  retreat  is  the  next  thing  to  a  victory.  Or  analo- 
114  *o  English,  ‘‘  Alive  dog  is  better  thap  a  dead  lion/* 

*y  y*  w  T  3 1  cr« 

^1*  He  took  off  his  boots  before  he  came  to  the 
Water. 

£*»  j  AaI  y  1 

He  went  to  the  temple  before  the  festival.’ 

applied  to  one  who  does  any  thing  before  the  proper  occasion. 
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*  *  ii  i  y*  i  w*j  1  LT*" 

93.  There  have  been  days  and  nights  before  you 
and  me. 

Spoken  as  a  reproof,  by  one  -who  has  fallen  froqi  po*er  and  affluence,  to 
tn  upstart  who  insults  over  his  distressN 

9t.  In  the  estimation  of  the  liberal  wheat  and 
barley  are  the  same. 

V***  1  u^a£  k'-t-"*  ^  t  <yj  li 

95.  That  you  may  know  that  the  jealousy  of  an 
Arab  is  jealousy  itself. 

9G.  He  is  a  cake  in  the  paws  of  the  bear. 

*.  e.  lie  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  much  stronger  than  himself. 

Iaj  jlCi 

9 T..  An  old  almanack  is  of  no  use. 

•  I.  e>  It  if  useless  to  harp  upon  events  which  aro  post  and  now  trre* 
ffcdiable* 

c^T  1  j  tf  j  j  c  ^ 

98.  If  you  go  alone  to  the  judge,  yon  will  return 
.  well  satisfied. 

Because  he  has  told  his  own  talc  which  is  all  in  his  favour. 

&J  d  yShi  y  tj  Aj  yJ 

99.  Why  do  those  who  preach  repentance,  scIa 
dom  repent  ? 
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1 00.  Eat  you  the  melons,  what  business  have  you 
'vith  the  melon-bed  ? 

to  one  who  when  de>ired  to  do  any  thine:,  puts  a  number  wf  irrele^ 
tanr  questions';  or  “  enjoy  the  good  things  set  before  you  and  never  in- 
whence  they  came.” 

101.  Have  you  managed  earthly  affairs  well,  that 
you  now  undertake  the  concerns  of  heaven  ? 

Sp^kHi  as  a  reproof  to  one  who  failing  in  any  easy  task  undertakes  ono 
®uch  more  difficult. 

j»h  jy  \ 

102.  The  last  arrow  hits  the  mark. 

spoken  when  one  is  reduced  to  the  last  resource.  64  The  third  tun© 
hie,  all.^ 

He  wounded  his  own  foot  with  an  axe. 

*'*•  He  brought  on  his  own  misfortune. 

I  j  j  »  J  l£*  te) 

,(H.  May  the  soul  of  the  infidel  be  delivered  up 
*o  misfortune. 

,J— ’  b)W 

lOo.  I  am  engaged  in  the  enterprize,  body  and  soul. 

l]/w  I  A  i**  1  ££  1^ 

lOG.  Tlie  master ’s  place  is  vacant,  or  I  have  no 
instructor. 

*  bo  ken  by  one  who  has  fallen  into  a  mistake,  when  he  is  corrected  by  afi- 
;  as  much  as  to  say,  1  own  my  error,  which  was  owing  to  my  wanting 
***  U^tBuctor  •  you  havenow  supplied  that  place. 

Clf  J  tS  L* t»l 

The  hot  temper  of  Sueyuds. 

*«e.  Excc^sitw  fcfcstibility.  Analogous  to  Eng.  Weldhbtood» 
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108.  Barley  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent  is 
useless. 

Kootal  is  the  steep  ascent  of  a  mountain.  The  meaning  is  that  if  you 
have  starved  your  hofse,  so  that  he  is  become  thin  ami  weak,  it  will  be  to  no 
purpose  to  feed  him  when  you  come  to  a  steep  ascent.  The  purport  is  that 
preparation  for  an  enterprise  should  be  made  before  hand. 

109.  He  speaks  foolis  hly. 

j  1  ^  1  yb*  j  1  j j  t 

110.  An  intruder  is  worse  than  one  who  demands 
a  share  of  inheritance,  (who  is  a  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  person  to  one  who  hoped  to  retain  the 
whole  for  himself.) 

Chishtu-khwar  is  one  who  comes  in  at  meal-time  and  seats  himself  at 
the  table  uninvited. 

J.J  T  lJ»AJ  £  I 

111.  The  lamp  gives  no  light  in  the  presence  of 
the  sun. 

6  *Ni  *  CD  ^ 

112.  The  lamp  can  only  be  seen  by  its  own  light. 

A  complimentary  expression  of  an  inferior  or  servant  to  his  superior  or 
master,  implying  that  u  it  is  only  by  your  favor  that  I  can  hope  to  perform 
any  service  worthy  or  acceptable  to  you.” 

j  i 

113.  The  lamp  beneath  the  clothes. 

Expresses  a  vain  attempt  to  hide  something  that  cannot  be  concealed. 

.  CMN  I  |fc  I ^  j  5  CaJM  I  J  J  2*0  J.  5  J 

114.  It  is  unlawful  to  dedicate  that  lamp  in  the 
Mosque  which  is  indispensably  required  at 
home.  ^ 

I.  e.  It  in  a  man's  duty  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  own  family  before 
he  bestows  money  on  pious  uses.  Be  just  before  you  are  generous. 
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f'~v‘ 

115.  May  my  eyes  be  enlightened. 

An  expression  expressive  of  one’s  joy  at  hearing  of  any  rood  fortune 
befallen  another,  q.  d.  May  1  have  the  happiness  to  see  him. 

116.  Worms  gnaw  soft  timber.  / 

e*  Good-natured  persons  are  sure  to  be  annoyed. 

•Xj'f’  Aj  ¥  iS  iSxxh  I  ^Jb  j  3  b  ^  b 

117.  When  rogues  quarrel,  honest  men  get  their 
own. 

^*•1  J  ^  ;  y  ^ 

^18.  Where  there  is  much  mire,  the  elephant’s 
foot  slips. 

1,c*  The  most  pious  and  abstinent  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  vice  if 
*  5o  in  the  way  of  strong  temptation. 

•  «  J*-  1  c 

When  the  field  is  clear,  strike  your  ball. 

•  ^akc  hay  while  the  son  shine*. 

,20.  When  the  snake’s  hour  of  death  comes,  he 
comes  upon  the  high  way. 


(jit  ,y*V  C-^-  .) '  sJ~li*> 

121  .  W'hat  dread  has  he  of  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
Mio  has  Noah  for  a  boat-man? 

r  j.'  He  is  safe  who  has  a  powerful  protector. 

*—3 >r^  *  m  tf  A! y  *a» 

How  can  the  tent  of  a  Toorlanan  hurt  the 
foot  of  an  elephant  ? 

^  Vhhooq  is  a  kind  of  tent  of  the  Toor'kmans,  small  like  a  cage.  Applied 
*  *ery  weak  person  who  pretends  to  oppose  a  strong  one. 
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123.  The  face  of  a  beloved  mistress  has  no  need 
of  a  tire-woman. 

«XaaJ  ^  ^  ^  J  ^  ^ 

121.  One  pilgrim  s°es  anothef  at  J^tccca. 

A  pplircl  to  one  who  never  visits  another,  but  when  he  wants  somethin 
of  him. 

t'j  *J  l*SJ  *3  1 £**  1*^-5 

125.  The  Iltijee  had  nothing  to  do  and  so  stuck 
needles  into  his  own  wall. 

Spoken  of  one  w  ho  injures  himself  by  his  own  folly* 
jl)  0£aj  j»  is  UiT*  1 J 

123.  If  this  be  the  state  of  his  friends  KTde  t* 
strangers.  , 

fb** 

127.  Shall  I  eat  what  is  forbidden,  and  be  con* 
tented  with  turnips  ?  ' 

i.  e.  If  n  man  act  unlawfully,  it  should  not  be  for  a  trifling  object.  Dd 
ca  sin  by  halves. 

128.  The  avarice  of  the  atit. 

j  5  ^  Ixam j  Jb  v.j  » 

129.  The  accounts  of  friends  are  in  the  heart. 

i.  e.  They  do  not  upbraid  one  another  with  favours. 

jii  J  ye  y  1^X3  uJ^  I  \zJ 

130.  It  is  best  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  Looqman. 

i.  e.  To  learn  every  science  from  the  most  skilful  in  It. 
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J31.  An  eunuch  without  a  tabor. 

One  very  wretched  and  despicable. 

*  l j  jj 

J32.  The  wiles  of  the  fox. 

w  j  f  j  ^  I j  la* 

133.  Do  not  contemn  the  poor  or  oppressed  of 
this  world;  how  do  you  know  but  this  dust  may 
conceal  a  horseman  ? 

4— >Jjal  ibCa j  *j{sL 

134.  May  jjle  house  0f  a  drunkard  be  ruined. 

Pplttd  when  any  one  speaks  incoherently  or  not  to  the  purpose. 


1^-  A  child  brought  up  at  home. 

Applied  to  one  who  has  risen  to  wealth  or  power  without  any  merit  or 

«ttlKinofhUowllt 


U*}a 


U  (a 


hang  up  grapes  in  the  house  of  a  bear. 


"hicli  ;s 


tK.  s  v°ry  greedy  of  that  fruit.  Applied  to  oiu*  who  commits  any 

tiling  to  ti>p  *  * 

e  tare  of  one  who  ’viU  certainly  embezzle  it. 


'****£)  fj 

•  The  poor  man  has  no  better 
^°Use  than  the  moon. 


0»j\ _ i. 

candle  in  his 


138.  ■'The  carefulness  of  an  ape. 


To 


^ptfcts  the  committing  of  any  thing  to  the  care  of  n  treacherous  per- 
Tosot  thefox  to  Jo*|ir  the  geeie^. .  *  . 
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I^AyJ  ^  La  I  I  iXifc 

139.  God  knows  that  an  ass  has  no  horns. 

Applied  to  a  foolish  and  ill-inteationed  person,  but  without  the  power 
to  do  mischief. 

*A{  |  I 

140.  An  ass  is  still  an  ass,  though  his  pannel  be 
of  satin. 

LA  }  1— *  j  1^ 

141.  He  cannot  distinguish  an  ass  from  an  ox. 

J  jSEVJ  j  ^  ’  1^  yl 

^  f  A*4  ’>  ^ t) 

14?.  No  man  sends  for  an  ass  to  a  marriage  pro-: 
cession,  bqt  only  when  there  is  a  want  of  water 
and  wood. 

Used  as  a  reproof  to  one  who  being  useful  in  some  mean  or  low  office, 
presumes  on  it  to  affect  familiarity  with  his  superiors. 

(j™  )  *  }i  ji*  *i  2s* 

113.  An  ass  with  a  coloured  grain-bag  ! 

Applied  to  a  fool  or  blockhead  finely  dressed. 

«XaXa«#  $£  ;.a  ^1  Li.  jzL 

144.  An  ass  unladen  goes  at  a  gallop. 

Applied  to  ?  young  man  who  runs  wild  for  the  want  of  salutary  restraint. 

145.  A  sleeping  ass  eats  no  barley. 

i.  e.  He  that  does  not  labour  shall  have  no  pay. 

146.  The  ass  is  the  Khwaju’s  and  so  is  the  granary. 

Applied  to  a  son  who  dissipates  the  property  of  his  father* 
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147.  An  ass  in  the  mire, 

i.  e.  .Reduced  to  great  distress,  or  at  a  nonplus* 

148.  An  ass  cannot  be  made  a  horse  by  'beatingv  * 

l  e.  Instruction  and  chastisement  are  both  thrown  away  on  a  blockhead* 

t?  ^ j  j»- 

149.  The  carrying  of  dung  is  a  sea  of  knowledge. 

Applied  to  one  who  boasts  exceedingly  of  his  skill  in  some  trifling  worth¬ 
less  art. 

150.  Of  what  uSe  js  a  hired  ass  ? 

Uied  to  express  a  want  of  confidence. 

l^l-  The  ass  is  the  same,  but  the  pannel  different. 

to  an  upstart  raised  from  poverty  to  wea!  tb,  on  which  he  plumes 

'  *  »  •  • 

1^*3^  *ZsL  jsi  ^  ‘ 

1^2.  One  whose  own  barr)  is  burned  wishes  the 
sa®e  misfortune  to  others. 

153.  The  wretches  are  diminished  and  the  world 
^de  pure. 

An  e*presiion  used  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  very  wicked  and  oppres- 
•‘"Ptrwn.  ,  .  ' 

l5*.  The  sleep  of  a  hare.  (Negligence:) 
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155.  He  ate  and  died. 

Applied  to  a  person,  who  has  been  detected  aud  punished  for  an  ^ct  of- 
villainy, 

1 56.  The  sun  cannot  be  hid  with  clay. 

Spoken  of  something  very  evident  and  impossible  to  be  concealed. 

**)»+ sf** 

157.  A  wounded  boar. 

i.  e.  Greatly  enraged. 

^  J j  £*. 

158.  The  expence  of  this  undeftaking  will  be. 
very  great. 

The  ice  is  in  Persia  the  least  expensive  part  of  an  ci>tfrta’*m''nt :  c.'m* 
sequently  if  the  expense  of  ice  he  great  that  of  the  whole  feast  mast  be 
enormous. 

jJ- 1* i ^ ^ ()^)  1 

159.  The  nurse  is  kinder  than  the  mother. ,  ,  ,  , 

Applied  to  one  who  seems  more  eager  in  an  affair  than  those  who  arc 
ffoperljr  entrusted  with  it,  L":',llii  ' 

p  Ui  s yu  y  *j  JuAcVj  jiiX-i  1  j  ^*^$4  f* 

ICO.  In  the  desert  a  boiled  turnip  is  better  for  the 

■  -  -  -  #  ^  >#  ’  ■  '  « /  J  t .  v  I  ,  ‘  .  . 

poor  man  than  virgin  silver. 

iO  I  js£*  d  L.  I  j  p  j  a  flj  ^  ta.  Jst  y  y 

161.  At  forty  he  began'to  learn  the  drum  ;  he  will 
be  skilful  By  the  time  Ke  gets  into  his  grave'. 

j4$t  *nfl  ^  4 . 

162.  Every  thing  in  the  house  depends-  otr  the 

master  of  it.  ^  ' 

As  the  SiofcAyoag  sajrK^There’si*  no  luck  about  the  house*  wvhep  oat 
good  man’s  awa. 
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3 o3.  In  the  ant’s  house  a  little  dew  makes  a* 

deluge.  ' 

i.  ".  A  wall  lost  is  destructive  to  the  ppor*  ot  tivolvu  them  in  Um 

grca:tcf  distress. 

164.  Whatever  is  in  tlie  house  (the  owner  must 

be  content  with  it;)  and  whose  guest  soever  lie 
m:‘j  be  (the  traveller  must  pass  the  night  with 
•hiiii.)  ■ 

165.  If  you  tell  lies,  wh  y  be  sparing  of  them  ? 

j  t£5a  (2.  *k»/ I y*  S 

166.  The  bracelet  is  on  your  hand  what  need  «f  a 
mirror  (to  look  at  it.  ) 

saj-  that  any  thing  is  self,  evident  and  dyes  not  require  proofed  :  t  ' 

1  t-*»a  ta§ 

16'.  In  a  good  work  there'  is  Ao  occasion  to  look 
lor  omens, 

As  Hbctor  says.  E?«  aiuvis  <*pM«  */xvvf ebcu  TSStp'l  Isolds* 
ww»  I  (XfX  I  Jwd  '(S  «Sa##  id 

••  sJ  •  ••  ••  y  y 

1  /*  Q  e  **  '  y 

K  •  In  despair  thete  are  many  hopes. 

*****  ofcti*  nuSatw  sjkrnre  sahitcm. 

Palshuod  is  the  darkness  of  faith. 

-  .  ) 

ur fxJUtt  .  r  ; y 

1  '  "The  liar  is  only  respected  in  hi*  own  houses 
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17 L  Liars  have  bad  memories. 

j*!saj  Ii^aS  I  &ijKA !  ^  a 

172.  The  lie  which  is  productive  of  good  is  better 
than  the  truth  which  excites  disturbance  or 
trouble. 

173  The  poor  man.  is  the  same  in  his  own  house 
as  abroad. 

Because  he  has  no  more  furniture  or  convenience  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other. 

j  f  A  & 8  t  J  CdU0  y£j  £ 

174.  Have  the  manners  of  a  Durwesh  and  wear  a 
Tartar  cap. 

i.  e.  Be  humble  in  your  deportment  and  dress  As  fay  as  you  please* 

JoJUi  A  •.  «>J  5 

..  J  •  j 

175.  One  thief  does  not  steal  'front  another. 

Eng.  Honour  among;  thieves. 

t  ifcJ  j  I  *>sai  dJ  lyJ  Sg  t  ^  A 

176.  Every  thing  that  does  not  remain  with  its 
owner  (or  in  the  sight  of  the  owner)  will  he 
stolen.  ✓ 

p  1  5  ^  I  caan  5 

177.  People  hold  their  hands  to  the  fire  from  a 
distance. 

Used  to  inculcate  caution  in  doing  of  any  thing. 

Um*j  cam*  A  umm  A 

178.  There  are  many  gradations  of  power,  one 
over  the  other! 
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1/9.  May  the  asses  paws  be  shortened. 

i.  c.  May  the  power  of  the  violent  and  unjust  be  restrained. 


J80.  His  hand  is  in  the  cup,  though  *  fist  is  at  hi$ 
fore-head. 

Describes  one  whose  greediness  is  not  to  be  repelled  by  force  or  disgrace. 

!•  1  j  AAnaXaS  tl>MM  A 

181.  A  broken  arm  is  a  burthen  to  the  neck. 

Became  it  must  be  supported  by  a  sling  tied  round  the  neck.  i.  e.  A 
Mipleu  or  profligate  person^  is  a  burthen  to  all  his  connexions, 

i*j tr* '&*** * 

182.  Lit,  One  who  claps  his  hands  behind  a  ca* 
ravan, 

A  worthless  turbulent  fellow, 

183.  A  wise  enemy  is  better  than  a  foolish  friend. 

*  j  j  Jt**-  1  a 

184.  An  enemy  is  never  to  be  despised. 


lA«W  I  C*  1  I  yX*A  V.  ^JKJ  j  I  Jtl  $ 

183.  One  inust  not  thru^r  away  one’s  quilt  for 
fear  of  the  lice. 


i-e.  A 
tenicocy. 


man  ought  not  to  incur  a  great  loss  to  avoid  a  trifling  incon* 


^86.  A  sheep  given  over  to  the  wolf. 

*  pw*on  delivered  into  the.  hands  of  hi.  enemy. 

D 
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«\a^  (^)  1  >5  A 

187.  He  drew  his  tooth. 

I.  c.  Relinquished  his  inordinate  desires- 

aS  y£  y  c*  i ) ^ 

188.  His  teeth  were  set  on  edge. 

it  e.  He  was  completely  repulsed  or  rendered  helpless 
I  tf  d  j  f  j  IaJ  A 

1S9.  He  has  consumed  all  his  substance  in  hope. 

Applied  to  one  who  in  hopes  of  obtaining  employment  or  advancement 
has  been  induced  to  incur  great  expense. 

190.  He  plays  with  two  swords. 

i.  e.  In  one  hand,  which  are  useless.  To  attempt  or  desire  something 
unreasonable  or  impracticable. 

^ (XaCwiJ  ^ J  £ j|  4 

191.  Two  hearts  united  will  break  down  a  mount 
tain. 

Unanimity  will  accomplish  any  thing. 


|6  (aj  is5Cj  ^  A  j  b 

192.  Two  swords  cannot  be  put  in  one  scabbard. 

e.  g.  Two  kings  in  one  country,  &c. 


j  l _ aj  5  j  5  t  5 

193.  Ten  in  this  world,  one  hundred  in  the  next. 


i.  e.  Whatever  is  given  in  alms  in  this  world  is  re-paid  ten  fold  in 
next. 

*J  ft£s. j  3  Kf'iXj  <Xn  ^  3 

194.  It  is  best  to  throw  a  sop  to  Cerberus. 

Ow<n  f  jtls  U  y*  uaJ  ^ 

j[95.  The  price  of  blood  is  to  be  paid  by  those  of 
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his  tribe  or  family  by  whom  the.  murder  was 
committed. 

For  the  meaning  of  see  Hamilton’s  Hedaya ,  Vol.  iv.  p.  448. 

The  proverb  is  applied  to  the  case  of  an  innocent  person  who  is  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  another’s  guilf.  Or  when  a  fault  is  committed  by  a 
child  or  a  mad-man,  the  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  those  who  could  have 
mlrained  him* 

OoT  $  «X>7 yd  ^ 

196.  That  which  is  slowly  done  is  well  done. 

l»*.  Sat  alt  ti  tat  bene. 

19^.  fie  sloW  and  sure. 

CumI  K  Imi  Co  kL  Ow  lift)  A 

19fi.  The  pot  calls  the  kettle  black  a.  .e. 

Sj  1  a  <j )  I>4  a 

199.  Walls  have  ears. 

Cmm  fj  d  J  USaJ  JU  I  ^ 

^90-  The  madman  is  prudent  in  his  own  affairs. 

He  has  method  in  his  mudness. 


UNW  l  (JMkJ  £  J j  H J  I  3 

291-  A  hoot  is  enough  for  a  madman. 

To  put  him  in  a  rage. 

A5l3at  cuiT  j*  cjlyl  $ 

^92-  The  devil  runs  away  from  him  who  reads  the 

Qooran. 

eipres,  that  the  ignorant  avoid  the  wise. 

cf-  Af  *  I  > 

^  The  road  goes  towards  a  village. 

To 

express  that  any  one's  conduct  tends  towards  some  concealed  purpose* 
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••  •  •  f  • 

*f\i  I  O-’ J 

204.  What  is  past  is  past. 

«  L»  ;  A  4^ai  Jfcj 

205.  The  dyer  is  unable  to  die  his  own  beard. 

Applied  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  difficulties  of  his  own,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  assist  others. 


»  IS 

206.  He  plays  the  fox,  (or  practises  stratagem.) 

^4  S  CjS  i**r  ftV  f  ^3  lj  *  b  J  p 

207.  They  asked  the  fox  who  is  your  witness  ?  He 
said,  my  tail. 

Applied  to  one  who  brings  his  own  dependents  as  evidence  in  his  favour* 


ij 

208.  He  counts  the  days. 

Or  in  Hindu  hours  j  implies  impatient  expectation  of  any  event. 

***  J  ;  J J 

209.  Let  the  clown  alone  and  he  will  convict 
himself  by  his  own  speech. 


AD'**5  L» j 

210.  To  rub  with  goose’s  oil. 

i.  e.  To  flatter. 

2J1.  Oil  is  not  lost  in  the  dough. 

Applied  to  any  thing  which  has  been  accidentally  conveyed  to  the  JiliCO 
Where  one  would  purposely  have^ent  it. 

&  j  I  «XJ  ^  K  iXj  j 

212.  Has  he  sh — t  that  he  is  not  set  free  ? 

Spoken  of  one  who  is  detained  in  custody  without  *ny  crime  batnf 
proved  against  bim. 
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213.  He  pulls  out  his  own  beard. 

1.  e.  He  is  sorrowful  and  melancholy. 

214.  Lit.  An  oxes’  beard.  A  buffoon,  a  fool. 

«l 

}*!  UT«! , 

215.  The  Moolla’ s  beard  is  all  expended  in  kissing. 

Spoken  of  one  who  has  expended  his  whole  substance  in  gifts  to 
various  persons.  This  proverb  has  its  foundation  in  the  following  story. 
The  poet  J  awte  in  the  course  of  his  travels  met  with  a  Moolla  who  wa* 
\ery  ignorant,  but  greatly  revered  by  his  hearers,  who  were  still  more  so*  ’ 
J  vmee  exposed  his  errors,  and  the  Moolla  beat  him  who  was  an  unprotected 
stranger.  Being  unable  to  revenge  himself  by  force,  he  came  next  morning 
to  the  Moolla  and  began  to  prostrate  himself  and  kiss  his  feet,  with  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  profound  veneration.  He  then  declared  that  a 
heavenly  vision  in  the  preceding  night  had  warned  him,  that  whoever  could 
obtain  a  hair  of  the  Moolla"  a  beard  would  he  protected  from  hell -fire  and 
certainly  obtain  paradise;  and  he  entreated  the  Moolla  to  bestow  on  him  so 
invaluable  a  gift.  |qlc  ^f00fja  consented  ;  and  was  presently  surrounded  by 
an  immense  multitude  of  men,  women  and  children,  all  imploring  the  same 
favour.  He  could  not  refuse,  and  his  heard  lias  speedily  plucked,  to  the 
last  hair. 


*  U  I  >  L  *5*.  yfc  3  1  iXi  j  Udfifc 

216.  I  have  thrown  the  dice  like  a  dissolute  per- 
son>  let  the  event  be  what  it  will. 

Vrou^h™  °n°  cn.-a£C(l  *n  a  delnudied  life  which  he  sees  to  be 

de*  ul  let  is  Jt* terminal  to  abide  the  consequences. 

1  *  ^  jJ/  Jx******}  j 

217.  Money  is  laid  up  for  the  day  of  distress. 

i>J  j  C-J  S  j  j  y 

218.  fcold  iocs  the  business,  man  boasts  of  it. 

^  As  the  world  does  pot  favour  you,  do  y«u 
c°wforiB  to  the  time. 
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j  )  *  tnG“  T  ejft-*  j 

220.  The  earth  is  hard  and  the  sky  far  off. 

i.  e.  I  am  without  refuge,  unable  to  dig  myself  a  cavern  in  the  earth 
Or  mount  up  to  heaven. 

jMt  I  «Xa J  j  aXa^>  jJ  J 

221.  The  earth  opened  and  an  asses’  head  appeared. 

Applied  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  any  disagreeable  person  or  thing  ; 
or  to  any  thing  ridiculous  or  absurd  thrown  out  iu  conversation.  Purturiunl 
monies  nascetar  ri  die  ulus  mu*. 

c m  ^  j  y—*  ^5°  fy  y**  {3*°  lj  Ci3  / 

222.  The  man  and  wife  are  both  content ;  and  a 
fig  for  the  justice. 

A  pJ  AjA.  A>  jjf  J  j 

223.  A  blackamoor  tannot  be  washed  white. 

UT*  'Jf  l*i  *3  j  3  y 

22 1.  Your  strength  has  no  effect  on  the  ass,  exert 
it  on  the  saddle. 

Spoken  of  one  who  unable  to  avenge  himself  of  a  powerful  person  who 
ha*  injured  him,  wreaks  his  rage  on  the  weak. 

^  J  1)“*^  y“*  (2)  ti)  ^ 

225.  It  is  difficult  to  string  my  bow. 

i.  e.  To  accomplish  my  wish,  or  to  answer  my  question. 

JUw  15*  ^.aJ 

226.  Below  the  cup  is  a  half  cup. 

i.  e.  Something,  (generally  evil,)  is  concealed  under  that  which  openly 
appears. 

Cm*  I  I  ^  J  I  £**»  I  Lm 

227.  A  good  year  begins  from  its  spring. 

i*  e.  A  man  gives  indications  in  his  youth  of  what  his  maturity  will  be* 
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(JL 4  (Xj  J  jdv  yAM 

229.  Vegetables  do  not  grow'  on  a  stone ;  what 
fault  is  in  the  rain. 

I «.  The  teacher  is  not  to  blame  though  he  cannot  instruct  a  blockhead. 

229.  How  fan  vegetables  grow  in  ice  ? 

Applied  in  two  ways.  1  To  a  miser  from  whom  nothing  can  be  obtained. 
2  To  a  headstrong  fool  on  whom  good  advice  is  thrown  away. 

U^>  I  iXJ  I  SAW 

>  v 

&>0.  He  threw  away  his  shield. 

u  c*  ^as  reduced  to  great  distress :  was  quite  helpless. 


^ f  •-J  »  *  (j) 

^1-  To  listen  to  advice  is  the  root  of  prosperity. 

yi  s  a  3^-  ^  fit  y* 

Drop  your  head  on  your  collar. 

1  '•  Co“si(!«r  maturely. 

a  4  ^  **  3^— =» 

He  hag  lost  the  end  of  the  clue. 

®*  **  entangled  or  confused.  Bng.  Lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 


IXimuW  5  j  ym 

834  n  * 

•  ne  sings  to  awaken  the  desires  of  the  intoxi¬ 
cated. 

c*  Rc  stirs  up  those  who  are  already  prone  to  mischief. 


kluwl  yj  f  J  U  *  tS  1  j** 

•  Thig  is  the  punishment  of  foul  players. 

Poken  hy  one  who  expresses  himself  pleased  at  some  misfortune 
r*Uen  an  oppressive  or  unjust  person. 
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.  U  JlxS  2 

236.  Much  running  about  wears  out  the  shoes. 

i.  e.  What  is  determined  must  be ;  your  striving  gainst  it  wii^  be  in* 
effectual  and  tend  only  to  your  own  harm. 

4 XSil  1 

237.  He  cannot  be  whitened. 

i.  e.  He  has  behaved  so  ill  that  he  can  never  be  forgiven  or  admitted 
gain  to  favor. 

ui^  <_> 

238.  The  dog  of  the  seven  sleepers. 

Emblem  of  fidelity. 

239.  A  dog  at  hand  is  better  than  a  brother  far  off; 

{J*  1 — AV- 1 j  If*  5  T  y  )  Mj 

240.  A  grateful  dog  is  better  than  a  thankless  mam 

241.  The  dog  and  the  cobler  know  what  is  in  the 
leathern  bag. 

It  is  said  that  a  cobler  had  put  some  provMens  into  a  leathern  bar, 
which  a  dog,  attracted  by  the  smell,  endeavored  to  carry  off.  Some  person, 
seeing  the  dog  running  off  with  the  bng  and  the  cobler  in  pursuit,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  dog's  fondness  for  a  piece  of  leather,  Jo  which  another  re¬ 
plied  in  the  words  of  the  proverb.  It  means  that  the  parties  concerned  ill 
any  transaction  know  their  own  affairs  best.  • 

242.  What  has  a  dog  to  do  in  the  temple  ? 

juA>  j  U.  J uC» 

243.  The  dog  is  satisfied  aud  the  meat  sour. 
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2tt.  Tie  dag  of  everj  horseman. 

A.  sycophant  or  parasite. 

245.  If  a  clod  strike  a  dog  on  the  head,  he  springs 
op  with  joy,  thinking  it  to  be  a  bone. 

f  **“ 

^46.  The  salutation  of  a  clown  is  not  without  some 
interested  motive. 

A.’p&J  #Us  j  a.tJu« 

247.  The  stone  came  Ott  the  lame  foot. 

MUforfunes  seldom  come  tingle. 

248.  A  stone  Came  and  struck  me  hard. 

Spoken  of  something  afflicting  which  being  without  remedy  must  be 
bone  with  patience. 

«Xi  I  ihJ  «Xj  iS&w 

^49.  Redoes  not  strike  a  stone  on  his  teeth. 

*• e*  gives  him  no  information. 

t-fcsws  I  ^wfcet 

'250-  One  stone  breaks  another. 

Diaiaond  cuts  diamond. 

*51.  A  stone  upon  ice. 

**  *•  Restless  and  easily  impelled  in  any  direction* 

^^^3  yj  l)U  t|  UAM)}  t*  1  lyU  fjt 

The  stone  which  we  cannot  lift,  we  must  kiss 
•*0  pass  over. 

**  *•  Mike  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
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253.  You  cannot  make  a  hole  in  the  sky. 

i.  c.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  impossibilities. 

*  t*i <py*£}j  9" 

254.  He  would  buy  a  rat’s  hole  for  a  thousand 

Deenars.' 

i.  e.  He  is  much  distressed  for  a  place  t6  hide  himself  in. 

6  a*  L  Jj* 

255.  Even  a  little  clod  is  higher  than  the  ground, 
(which  it  lies  on  ) 

q.  d.  Though  «ufh  an  one  is  of  no  great  eminence  he  is  better  than  you. 

a.ufj  ^1  j  1  jh*. 

256.  A  slap  ( or  push )  in  hand  is  better  than  sweet* 
meats  in  promise  (or  at  a  distant  day.) 

b  y  )=ZV5  y*Jt • 

257.  He  that  has  eaten  his  fill  does  not  pity  the , 
hungry. 

^258.  It  is  better  to  die  with  a  belly  full  than  to 
live  hungry. 

Spoken  in  reply  to  one  who  snvs  it  is  better  to  live'  poor  than  be  tinder 
obligation  to  the  unworthy,  or  descend  to  meanness  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth. 

1^1  yJ  3  i  ^  Um 

259.  She  is  a  tree  growing  on  the  wall. 

Spoken  of  an  unchaste  woman,  who  is  continually  looking  at  her  ItVretf 
through  the  windows,  i.  c.  She  ruius  her  husband's  honor,  as  a  tree  does 
the  wall  on  which  it  grows. 


; 
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HA  m  yjjtaL  Lm 

§60.  His  horn  is  broken. 

Eng.  Soft  i9  his  horn.  To  denote  weakness  or  want  of  power, 

&£*Pi  a/c  hJLS^LS 

261.  Lit .  He  pulls  horns  and  shoulders. 

In  Persia  Minifies,  he  is  very  refractory  or  displays  much  pride  and  in- 
Mence.  In  Uindoostan — He  wanders  from  his  subject,  introducing  foreign 
°*  irrelevant  matter  “  by  head  and  shoulders/* 

(ji  |  XJ  Lm 

262.  Lit.  To  draw  the  comb.  To  withdraw  frqra 
any  affair.  To  skulk. 


**  V**  us11*  *;*=>/*  UAM 


«X> 


263,  At  night  an  asses’  colt  looks  like  a  peacock, 
or  a  cat  like  a  Scythian  wqasel. 

Jo  as.  is  as  good  as  my  lady  in  the  dark.  Applied  to  a  person,  or 
which  appeared  excellent  before  their  qualifications  were  examined* 


>  V*  d. 


264.  A  dissolute  vagabond. 


.|J*  i 


265.  He  has  the  heart  of  a  camel. 


^  They  burn  a  camel  through  a  blanket. 

^hen  a  cautery  is  to  be  applied  to  a  camel  for  the  cure  of  certain  eom- 
P^nts^it  is  usual  to  pat  several  folds  of  a  coarse  doth  or  blanket  between*  * 
*^e  hot  iron  and  the  animal's  skin,  that  the  heat  may  penetcafe  gradually. 

Proverb  means  that  admonition  and  reproof  should  bo  conveyed  gently* 
^  •‘braptly  and  roughly.  . ,  •  •*: 
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*~i=>  jXi 

267.  The  enmity  of  a  camel. 

U  e.  Inveterate  hatred. 

268.  A  camel  and  a  cat. 

Spoken  of  two  things  ill-matched,  as  we  may  say  six-aoe. 
f fef*  '-’*£>$*  ^  1 4  j  ^ 

269.  They  said  to  the  camel  bird,  ( i.  e.  the  os¬ 
trich  )  take  up  a  load  :  be  replied,  I  am  *  bird. 
They  said,  fly  :  he  said,  I  am  a  camel. 

Applied  to  one  who  shifts  his  ground  in  argument, 

270.  The  sword  of  the  preacher. 

i.  e.  An  eloquent  tongue. 

v  *Aj  4  «XaJ  (4  iS^  vXXw 

271.  How  can  hearing  be  equal  to  seeing  ? 

*i  liC!  J  j  CU  j  g 

272.  The  husband  of  an  ugly  woman  should  he 
blind. 

273.  A  lion  of  snow. 

i.  e.  One  who  boasts  of  a  valour  which  hie  does  not  possess. 

274.  A  lion  on  a  curtain  (  as  above. ) 

275.  The  mouth  is  not  made  sweet  by  pronouncing 
the  word  sweet- meats. 

1.  e.  One  cannot  be  fed  with  promises. 
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LMkl  jXk»4|^d^S  y£t l  J  >WI* 

2T 6.  It  is  difficult  to  repair  a  broken  glass. 

i.  e.  To  restore  a  broken  friendship. 

w  la*  tle^w 

277.  The  devil  does  not  spoil  bis  own  bouse. 

Eng.  He  is  a  dirty  bird  that  defiles  his  own  nest. 

k£3>  Jo  (j~Jj  jh^as* 

278.  The  patience  of  the  poop  man  is  better  than 
his  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  rich  ;  (  or,  for  a 
poor  man,  patience  is.  better  than  the  bounty  of 
the  rich. ) 

279.  A  sparrow  (df  titmouse)  in  thebajod  is  better 
than  a  crane  in  the  air. 

fi«j.  A  bird  in  the  h*oA  &  worth  two  In  tfcab#*h. 

280.  The  last  trumpet. 

The  promise  of  a  loser. 

ft*"*#* 

281.  Game  at  Mecca,  (  where  it  cannot  be  killed. ) 

describe  any  thing;  unattainable. 

When  the  hour  of  the  game  is  came,  he  runs 
» the  way  of  the  hunter;  ‘ 

^3-  He  heats  a  drum  beneath  a  blanket. 

|.e.  He  endeavors  to  oonqpal  Stmt  Stipch-caswotm  asfrrtred.  •  • ' 
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J  Ia9  jt  ^ 

284.  Tlie  plate  is  fallen  front  the  roof. 

i.  e.  The  secret  is  discovered. 

285.  The  lover  is  blind. 

»  i  >aj  L> « ft*  £*jS\si 

** .  “j  . '  •  ‘ 

286.  In  fine  he  that  seeks  findsk  .  •  - 

iSm»  •,/**>.*  J  J  ft C**9  U 

287.  The  beggar's  ape  at  last  mounts  only  on  the 
hoop. 

It  is  the  custom  with  those  whe  carry  about  goats,  apes,  &c.  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  to  carry  small  hoops,  which  they  place  one  over  another,  on  which 
tto<e  annuals  ai*  taught  to  climbs  K  el  A  person  of  mean  extraction* 
whatever  his  ambition  may  be,  will  never  rise  to  avy  thin$  very  great. 

•  *U £3  y  fjJi&j  ^ 

288:.  The  excuse  is  wqrse  than  the  fault. 

\  % 

eCJ • ;« ••• ,v  >  M 

289:.  A  lame  excuse,. 

f  tf  A  *  -  r  .! 

290;  ( Die  resurrection  is  rem  cum  asinQ.  habere,.); 

Xo  speak  foolishly,  or  inconsistently*  or  to  unite  incongruities 

.*  ,  '  .  i  L  r  '  *  *  ‘  *• 

r  ■  1  M 1  *  , . .  t*.  *  *j  !  t  t  :!  . 

291.  Love  comes  spontaneously  tmd  is.  not  to.  be- 
taught. 

292.  A  blind  jnanr’st.ataff  ( a  son. ) 
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^93.  Moses' rod.  • 

Tauntingly  said  of  one  who  is  very  conceited,  that  he  carries  Moses' 
*®d  in  his  hand,  or  has  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

^291.  t’he  chastity  of  the  lady  is  from  want  ot 
.  clothes. 

'  1  *•  } 

h  c-  the  hafbit  of  going  abroad  and  amusing  herself,  -till  6he 

*a«  obliged  to  stay  at  home  for  want  of  clothes.  Applied  to  one  who 
leares  off  his  vice^  not  from  any  ^|rt«cn,s  principle  of  amendment,  but  f<* 
^ant  of  ability  to  indulge  them.,  > 

<295  Tk  4 

1  He  clown  s  reflection  (comes  too  late.) 

4  1  '  ' 

L  g  ,5  J  jJuj  s»  I  ^  ike 

S*  the  remedy  of  aC  calamity  should  be  prepared 

•  jt  peewr.  .  j*  • 


oJ  U 


<y7 

•  Lit.  \JirETE  and  his  pond  will  remain. 

*■  The  pool  Kuosur.  Spoken  hy  a  dissipated  person  to  whom  n 
^bo  <*enounccs  ^at  Wl^  6°  to  *le^  ^or  h‘s  wickedness,  q,  d.  If  aft 

live  as  1  do  go  to  hell*,  Ulee  will'  bo  left  alone  by  his  pond  ift 

...  /  ;  •  '  ' 

What  need  to  explain  that  which  is  self  evi¬ 
dent  ? 

^9.  A  festival  without  a  xlowu  !  ■(  or'  Jack  Pud- 

Applied  to  any  thing  very  .imperfects  ’  i 
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300.  The  stranger  is  blind. 

Spoken  at  an  apology  for  an  error  or  omission. 

SOI.  The  slave  glories  in  his  wealth,  butthemas- 

■;  ■  i  ■  'b‘.  >  '  . 

ter  in  both. 

i.  e.  Both  the  slave  and  hfc  wealth.  Spoken  by  one  who  is  compli* 
ttented  by  bis  Superior  on  any  thing  tahaWe  tftidi  he  possesses;  » 

303.  A  Fuqeer  is  known  by  his  furniture. 

*  \>  a*j 

303.  The  judge  does  not  hear  denial  after  confess 
aion. 

<y &*>***> 

304.  A  dispute  about  ground  must  be  settled  Ott 
the  spot. 

j  4  Jfo 

305.  Many  drops  make  a  river. 

uu»l  <^wyl  Jusd&S 

300.  The  collar  is  better  than  the  dog. 

.Applied  to  ^  worthless  person  finely  dressed. 

•  ► 

307.  Decreed  by  fate. 

308.  The  pen  arrived  thus  far  and  broke  its  point. 

L  e.  The  subject  is  brought  to  aoonclusioft. 
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309.  The  Qulundur  speaks  what  he  has  seen.  ^ 

J  #<^5 

310.  The  dish  has  lost  its  savour. 

To  describe  any  saying  'without  meaning  or  elegance  5  Cr  the  decayed ^ 
condition  of  one  formerly  prosperous. 

31 1.  The  wrath  of  the  poor  man  falls  upon  himself.. 

OoUi  yj*X ys  ■'  1 

312.  The  resurrection,  though  late,  will  certainly 
come. 

Spoken  of  a  iong  expected  when  at  last  it  arrives. 

O JO  rp,  *  *  * 

’  knife  has  reached  the  bone,  f 

Spoken  of  0nc  redoced  to  the  utmost  distress. 


s  $  *Aa»>  £>a*t  a  j  iX 

3^*  He  Has  accomplished  a  difficult  work. 

UA4MAJ  ~  9  X  AX5  If  j  1^=3 

01  ^  ^  ^ 

J-  Tliis  is  not  work  of  every  weaver  and  dresser 
0fc°ttOn. 

1.  j,  >»*»  .  ‘  1 

0|*  Is  not  an  enterprize  which  any  one  may  undertake.  •  •  * 


316  ^  J 

>  *  ^  dish  is  warmer  than  the  food  in  it. 

see  No.  159.  ^ 

•  ft  1 1  JU#l£  ' 

gj^  J  ‘  •  . . 

neighbor’s  cup  has  two  feet.  . 

i«c. 

ours  are  reciprocal.  *  ’ 
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'  1  ‘  '  t’  ' 

318.  Throw  bad  merchandize  in  its  owner’s  face. 

“  *  »  •  . 

319.  There  is  no  hay  left  in  the  manger* 

J.  e.  A  man’s  whole  substance  is  expended. 

..  i 

320.  He  winnows  old  straw. 

i.  e.  In  which  no  com  regains.  Ue  talks  teoli  ill  ly-pr  boasts  emptily. 

,  ■  > 

321.  Iron  may  be  softened  by  iron.  .... 

Eng.  Diamond  cuts  diamond ;  or  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

322  None  scratches  my  back  but  my  own  nails, 

i.  e.  None  comes  to  my  aid. 

I  ^ j  ^  j  ^  »XJ  r 

323.  No  one  says  my  curds  are  sour. 

£ng.  No  one  cries  stinking  fish. 

6  *i  l&J  vSa3  U  I  ^  j !  wol  y*  LJ  y»S 

324.  N.o  one  ever  learned  arehery  from  me  that  has 
not  afterwards  made  me  a  butt  for  his  arrows. 

Spokeb  by  one  who  has  met  an  ungrateful  return  from  a  pupil  or  client* 

<3  ^^4  K  UO  I  j  £  iXaw  iSal  j  i 

325.  He  that  has  been  scalded  with  milk,  blows 

when  he  drinks  butter-milk. 

A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire*  T  ' 
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326.  He  that  would  steal  a  steeple^  first  digs  a  well 
(to  hide  it  in.) 

He  that  has  io  contemplation  a  difficult  tfndhrtaking,  should  first  prepare 
the  means  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  it*  ■  |  {  *  ; 

""  $af. J.’jii. 

327.  The  b(^4stIton^hbodJttto-tha  spa.' 

*0  ll!^T  ^  ^°hunence4  h.i5  j°uniey  or  begun  an  euterprize. ^ 

r  £  / 

Noah’s  ark.  ■ 

A  pIace  °f  safety |  a  person  of  dignity  and  steady  deportment;  a  sure* 
footed  horse.  ^  ^  ^ 

(j p*  I  j  siJZjS  *2X3  ^  C.  •# 

*Tbe  raven  imitated  the  gait  of  the  partridge 
till  he  forgot  his  own. 


330;.  He 


Iji  |  A  lfI  l^j^'^il^  . 


’  throws  clods  is  repaid  with  stones. 

%He  #u  ‘  '  '  v*  ' 

tobbard  "  Uat  lays  about  with  the  sword,  will  be  struck  with,  th* 


331  p  - .  j*  j >  \ 

'  al-  little  and  you  will  see  clear. 

^  . ** 

^*fion  to  spendthrifts, 

33s  T  ' 

(  potter  never  drinks  out  of  a  new  cup.1 

***aker  of  any  article  never  keeps  the  best  for  his  own  us«. 

333  X  **  ** ****** <1*  .!<>** 

0  effect  your  purpQse  you  must  even  caress 

1  *<>ol 


i  e-  l-ho 
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S34.  He  played  the  fool. 

333.  He  is  an  old  wolf. 

i.  e.  Very  artful,  or  wUe  and  experienced.  Eng .  An  old  foX. 


t+AaL  *i>  yw£3UjfA^»  • 

336.  Muscae  penis  sive  dormiens  sive  expergeflc- 

tus  [idem  est.]  ^ 

Spoken  of  a  weak  or  insignificant  person.  . ,  r 

iIXa*  i  j  5  r  i 

337.  He  has  setf  ed,  ( or  niade )  a  purse. 

To  receive  the  money  he  expects.  Applied  to  one  who  ha.  great  ex- 
pectations  from  another. 

338.  A  flea  in  the  trowserS. 

1.  e.  Much  annoyed.  Eng.  He  has  a  Sea  in  hi.  ear.  O 

§39.  Oxen  and  asses  which  carry  burthens  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  men  who  torment  their-  follow  men*. 

1  j*-  j  1  p  _>=*■  i 

*  .  :  “  s. 

340.  The  ox  is  a  greater  ass  than  the  ass. 

i.  e.  Such  an  one  is  a  greater  fool  than  such  another. 

'' '  t 

J  *  Aij  J  I— -> 

«s  ,  ,  f  ,  i  ‘ 

341.  The  ox  has  sh — t. 

Said  when  somethin;  has  occurred  which  interrupts  the  business  in  hand. 

342.  Lit.  An  ox  of  Toos .  A  fool. 
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343.  She  is  a  good  milch-cow,  but  kicks. 

Spoke*  of  one  yho  is  liberal  to  his  domestics,  but  treats  them  ifith 
teTerity.  v  "  ,• 

y-b  lj » 1^ 

^  Oi  y  (— 9  **  ^  iLUe 

344.  Some  times  an  ignorant  child  accidentally 

hits  the  mark.  .  _ 

I  OoL  j  I  iX^a*  I W 

345.  Gob  have  mercy  on  him  who  begs  from  a 

beggar.  ... 

*J*  <*> ^  3 1 

°46.  If  thepoor  cat’  had  wings,  would  extir- 
pate  the  race  of  sparrows  from  the  workL 

^i»S  U*slj4  Aj4 **“+.  . 

347.  .  Th4  hungry  belly  fixed  eyes  - an  the  fcarpet; 
hecaug^  the  Wool  was  once  neighbour  to  the  flesh. 

<g  j  1*  «xc  oJ  * p 

If  ebad  mhn  would  repent  and  reform,  -his 
hut  \vili  not  permit  him. 

»  W  V'  -  ■> 

9-  If  you  haVe"  money  you  have  no  occasion  to 

usc  force.  1 
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350.  The  wolfs  friendship. 

i,  e.  Deceitful. 

'  1  '/  ^  '  *  *  '■  -  $  J  •>  -  ■ 

K  <Xjj  iXj  U(mp  I  ^ 

351.  The  wolf  with  a-  Woodi-stained  mouth  did 
not  tear  Joseph, 

_  -«■»*  >"d 

Applied  to  one  who  is  blamed  for,  or  suspected  of  a  crime  which  he  hat 

totetmtiHiteci.  .,.i  j  .  ,• 

.  " 

352.  A  mad  wolf. 

A  dissolute  inconsiderate  person* 

&  -  -  *  *  . .  .  r  :  .  .  v  '  ijL  -  -  )  ’ 

tj******;^  is>5**y  “ 

353.  If  you  beat  him  the  dust  will  rise.  ' 

1.  c.  You  will  get  nothidg  else.  Spoken  of  ode  so  poor  that  nothing  cad 
be  got  from  him  even  by  compulsion.  Like  Eng.  It  is  hard  to  get  the 
breeches  from  ahighlandcrl  *  *  v  ^ 

“ . 

354.  Without  a,  supple  rod  the  ox  and  ass  would 
not  obey'*, 

i.  e.  The  volgar  are  only  to  be  Kept  in  obedience  by  fear  of  punishment; 

fjT /*!  *  a" yi  J&L 

355;.  It  was  .tnrasey  nbw  verduife  is  also  joined. 

. . !  Pfa  ^ac€> on  ^hich  the  beard  just  begins  to  appear,  fid.  Of 

•ny  thing  which  improve^  in  excellence  or  beauty.  Sd.  Ironically  of  that 
which  proceed*  from  bad  to  worse. 

356.  vHe  has  recovered  his  blanket  out  of  the  waters 

i.  e.  Has  got  out  of  his  difficulties.  lt  ,  ‘-u  i.:r  : 

^57.  The  oxen  commit  a  trespass  and  the  master 
pays  the  fine.  . ' 

.'■J-v.  S-.o 
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358.  The  treasure  is  in  the  desert. 

Application,  see  No.  4. 

t-*  *t  £  0s* 

859.  A  sparrow  inliand  is  better  than  a  peacock 
in  expectation. 

A  bird  io  the  band  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

ir  •*/***->  £  V*  f 

360.  One  who  shows  wheat  and  sells  barley. 

A  man  of  great  promise  and  small  performance. 

^  Tf  A  L-3  A  bo  (Jis  (c  X fj.^3 

361.  The  witness  of  a'tnie  lover  fs  in  his  sleeve, 

(or  at  hand.)  •  '  '  ■ 

18  ”P!a,»cd  to  mean  tears,  ’which  flow  Immediately  on  mention  or  the 
person  beloved,  and  which  he  wipes  off  with  his  sleeve.  *  I 

ifi  w  Vy> 

362.  The  drunken  man’s  evidence  is  the  vintner. 

363.  He  farts  over  the  crupper' 

-Applied  to  one  who  makes  foolish  pretensions  to  eminence  or  respect. 

k)  a  I  £  *  \$  Iaj  j  £ 

364.  To  fart  in  the  stable. 

To  brag  io  one's  own  house  or  among  one’s  own  family  or  depen- 

365.  Post  purificationem  crepitus  ventris. 

^Applied  to  a  person,  who,  after  a  series  of  virtuous  conduct  is  guilty  df 
which  effaces  all  hit  former  merits. 
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IT  jjr^, 

366.  His  lading  is  wind.  , 

i.  e.  He  is  of  no  worth,  power  or  estimation. 

0 "  >.> 4  **  yr  j  ^ 

361.  The  camel’s  fart,  is  neither  on  earth  nor  in 
the  sky. 

.Applied  to  something  in  discourse  absurd. or  incongruous, 

-  ^  ywt*  A  K  ^  £ 

368.  Do  not  fart,  nor  burn  aloes-wood.  ... 

Applied  to  one  who  is  not  fit  for  the  company  into  which  he  has  injrn^ 
ded  himself,  and  yet  thinks  he  confers  an  honor  on  them.  Eng.  He  farteth 
frankincense,  jjinsm \ 

£**/■>&** 

36t).  The  calf  leaps  by  help  of  the  pin. 

Applied  to  one  who  performs  by  the  assistance  of  another  things  which, 
he  could  not  have  done  of  himself. 

\y* 

S70.  Lit.  He  put  his  ears  to  sleep. 

L  c.  He  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  any  discourse. 

^aa£J  p  jlk  ^£=2 

371.  Some  times  he  sits  on  the  house  top, 
fourth  heaven)  and  sometimes  cannot 
back  of  liis  feet. 

u»  1  iui£3  a  j  ub  if 

372.  He  has  spoken  what  is  suitable  to 
beard. 

L  e.  Something  foolish  or  inconsistent. 


( or lhe 
see  the 


bis  own  # 
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{&**  <jj  f  j  *  **i  ) P 

>37.5. Lit  ^  folly  to  give  <  com  fits  to  a  cost  (or  to 
throw  pearls  to  swine.  ) 

*  ry » j  s  ^  V  j  *  j 

S7I.  One  leg  over  the  other,.  ( for  want  of  clothes 
to  hide  one’s  nakedness)  has  no  dread  of  thieves 

'  ".M  \ 

nor  care  about  chattels.  ,,.,^1 

Canfabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator . 

375.  The  mare  starts  at  her  own  farting. 

Spoken  of  one  who  does  something  bad  or  shameful  and  throws  th« 
blame  on  another.  ..  ’ 

3  yu  (jj  (ji  I LJUJUO’*  V  .j.A.g~b  j*  ^ 

376.  I  did  not  expect  this  from  such  a  feeble  stalk 
'  of  grass. 

Spikvn  of  a  person  who  has  performed  a  task  of  which  he  was  supposed 
incapable.  ,  . 

w  ■  ■  ■  ~  v '  ^  c  ' 

t  uAJ  )  ly£Elb  I  S  jl*  J  t  J  l* 

377.  I  did  not  expect  so  much  from  my  own  firm¬ 
ness  of  heart  (or  hardiness.) 

SnMom  by  one  who  has  undergone  misfortunes  which  he  did  not  think 
himself  capable  of  supporting. 

*Xa  la  1*1  a  Ca**  \j  j  t* 

•  ^  t  .  •  '  ♦  o 

378.  Set  another  person  ( i.  e.  a  stranger  or  ah 
enemy  )  to  catch  a  snake. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  policy  among  eastern  princes  to  send  on  dangerous 
tuitions*  such  of  their  ge?:cral$  as  they  are  jealous  of;  thinking  that 
%;they  wjjl  be  gainers  whidh  soever  partj’  proves  victorious ;  not  reflect¬ 
ing  *hat  an  accession  of  power  will  thus  accrue  to  an  enterprising  tubjecU 
to  <ase  he  prove  successful.  .  _■  ,  ... 

G 
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379.  He  that  is  bitten 'by  a  snake  is  terrified 
cord.  ' .'  ' .)  ■  •'  vci/'i 

A  burnd  child  dreads  the  fire. 

'-/*  l^£V*0  j  j  t — .4 

3S0.  The  serpent  and  Zohak.. 

A  person  reduced  to  great  distress,  or  fallen  into  irremediable  mis¬ 
fortune. 

.1  1  ^  L< 

381.  It  is  his  father’s  property,  and  his  mother 

takes  it.  "  '  . 

-  i.  e.  The  person  who  has  taken  the  thing  spoken  of  had  a  just  claim  to  it 
Eng.  He  is  come  by  his  own. 

C*«»i  tf  ^*1*  - 

382.  The  fish  is  rotten  from  the  head. 

Applied  to  one  whose  whole  generation  have  been  worthies*.  Eqg*  A 
r  $hip  of  the  old  block. 

3S3.  One  fish  devours  another,  hut  the  kingfisher 
devours  both. 

Spoken  of  two  people  who  quarrel  with  one  another  and  are  both 
punished  by  the  magistrate. 

Jl  h£»  u-^Aaeu. 

384.  What  business  has  the  police  oflicer  within 
the  house  ? 

lj  UU.A 6 fy  iWA  ytZ  U .JtfU 

385.  If  the  police  officer  drink  wine,  he  makes,  the 
drunkard  excusable, 
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J y* 

386.  Give  me  bread  and  strike  me  with  the  ladle. 

i»  c.  Severity  may  be  borne  from  one  who  confers  favours* 

I J  J*  jy. 

387.  The  carcase  is  fit  for  the  dog»  and  the  dogs 
for  the  carcase. 

They  »re  well  met,  or  diamond  cute  diamond. 

^*^3  “V4  .. 

388.  His  death  and  life  are  equally  bad. 

Applied  to  a  child  Or  near  rfelatidii  of- Vety  Bad  conduct!  ' 

389.  However  beloved  the  dead  may  be,  how  long 
can  they  be  kept  ? 

Spoken  of  something  that  must  of  necessity  be  done,  so  that  it  is  tin* 
•Tailing  to  delay  it. 

390.  Try  your  virility  and  then  tnafry. 

Before 

you  undertake  any  affair  ascertain  jour  power  to  accom¬ 
plish  it, 

**  *4S-»  tfj 

391.  A  bird  of  prey  has  crooked  talons. 

death  of  &  niultitode  if  ah  occasion  of 
Voicing. 

^  **  **  **  a  relief  in  misfortune  to  have  partakers  of  it. 

*  i 

'  Cm«J  uC-^^eyai  . . 

39i  The  death  of  the  ass  is.  a  festival,  to  the  dog.' 
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tXRt  iv 


( 


&+»  I  <s J  *  ^  I  is 

394.  The  privacy  (or  chastity)  of  the  la<ty  isfron* 
want  of  clothes. 

Application,  gee  No.  294.  . ; 

.  cJM»y  c,«  1  j  ^ c5 

395.  The  temple  is  not  a  placc-to  fart  in. 

Applied  to  one  who  speaks  to  his  superior  in  disrespectful  terms. 

*  j'x*  c.  si  *v 

a  X  C.  i ' — ! 

396.  The  poor  ass  i&.  stupid,  yet. valuable  for  its 
labour. 

Spoken  of  a  servant  (or  any  person)  of  rude  manners,  but  who  performs 
his  task  well  and  is  therefore  esteemed. 

397.  He  strikes  in  the  dark. 

L  e.  Speaks  without  consideration  or  understanding. 

399.  The  fly  "will  never  quit  the  confectioner's 
shop. 

\  i  t  »>.  «\J  £  l  ItjtJi  &Xlj  t  j  t_X4 

399.  A  lofty  tower  seems  low  near  the  mountain . 

Ulvjund. 

400.  What  do  I  say,  and  what  does  my  drum  say  ? 

•Applied  to  one  who  receives  an  answer  quite  foreign  to  his  question,* 
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J  Lai  lOfjA  isCXi,  Lai  te>  J  i  (j-« 

•401.  What  am  I  thinking  of,  and  what  does  heav¬ 
en  intend  ? 

Spoken  by  one  whose  hopes  are  blasted  when  raofrt  sanguine* 

<— i  L-j u  J  a  yt  lj  >-• 

^  Xj  1  j  ti)  L_J  j= 

402.  When  the  ants  find  a  fit  opportunity,  they  can 
-tear  the  skin  of  a  furious  lion. 

403.  The  ant  has  got  wings. 

Spoken  of  on*  who  is  elated  at  having  rise®  to  a  height  of  prosperity, 
from  which  he  is  likely  to  be  soon  precipitated  into  ruin.  Th«  aut  soon  duti 
after  getting  wing*. 

404.  An  ant  .in  the  cup*,  , 

A  person  involved  in  great  distress. 

ypyr*  w  l*i  •  *  ^  tr  )* 

405.  The  xat  does  not  attack  the  leather,  but  the- 

leather  the  fat.  :I 45 ' J  7 

Applied  to  one  who  endeavours  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  one  much  stronger 
^mself. 

3  J  JA*  a  I  ^  y*  '  ■ 1 

^he  rat  travels  with  a  staff.  •  ”  ^  1 

APPlied  to  one  who  affects  artifice  or  disguise. 

•Xx^xxa^^S  t— > 

measures  the  moon.  » 

“^tempts  something  impossible.  Eng.  Scales  the  heavens* 

J  IaX^SJ j  jsL  Cf 

hyena  is  heir  to  the  bear. 

8^Wfi®1h  of  one  who  has  inherited  vices  from  his  progenitors. 
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409.  He  sh — ts  and  looks  round  angrilj. 

i.  e.  He  is  himself  the  offender  and  yet  is  angry  with  others. 

410.  He  f — ts  and  does  not  repent. 

t#  a  L 

411.  lie  blows  with  every  wind. 

One  who  assents  to  every  speaker;  an  obsequious  par*»it«.  Eng.  ft* 
is  a  weather  cock. 

lITaam  iXj  Ju.£Z3^  (j 

412.  An  orange  in  the  hands  of  a  monkey. 

Spoken  of  any  thing  good,  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  thdss 
who  do  not  know  its  value.  Eng.  Pearls  before  swine. 

r r1-3 

413.  Roostum’s  name  is  better  than  Roostow 
himself. 

}1*i  Vfu 

414.  The  hero’s  name  is  better  than  the  hero. 

Eng.  When  a  man’s  name  is  up  he  may  go  to  sleep. 

415.  lie  (i.  e.  the  sheep)  eats  the  shepherd's 
bread. 

Applied  to  one  who  is  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor# 

A  Us 

416.  Ilis  bread  has  fallen  into  the  oil, 

q.  d.  Eng.  He  has  fallen  on  his  feet* 

**. *  j *t  yss  t* 

417.  Bread  shot  the  cat  with  aa  arrow.  \ 

Spoken  of  one  who  it  involved  in.  misfortune  by  bit  own  •raricfe 
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■418- .Bread eaten  with  ictvhas  no  flavour,  hut  it  is 
my  invention. 

Spoken  of  one  who  adheres  obstinately  to  his  own  conceits,  although 
their  iaconreniency  he  obvious. 

Cm*  )  T  ^  <1 
4J9.  The  peas  of  every  broth. 

^ne  *Uo  intrudes  himself  every  where. 

420.  The  lion  does  not  eat  the  dog’s  leavings. 

<2mm  I  jlsy 

4^1.  Boiled  meat  not  yet  eaten. 

*'  **  ^  Pk®*ttre  to  come.  Uizamee  says : 

U  «Xa*?  a.S=d^ Sjjza* 

\  L>  1  «*  jj  *:=3 

t.U  (jii*  Tj^ 

499  It  f 

ne  (ahorse)  has  his  shoes  in  the  fire. 


j-e.  He  i8  ; 


«n  a  great  trouble  or  agitation. 


j  Qii  IK i 

423  Th 

painter  draws  the  second  picture  belter 
lhan  the  first. 


424.  A 


»T  yJjixJ 


Painting  on  water. 


Labour  in 

v*in»  or  something  very  transitory. 

«XiUo  %iS  JKj 


425  It  *  * 

1  ls  not  blasphemy  to  repeat  the  words  of  a 
^asphemer. 
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423.  The  vulnerary  which  is  sent  to  SoofliilB 
after  his  death. 

Spoken  ofany  thing  which  conws  too  late.  '  *• 

3  *  (•/*  )  ^  .H  J  ^  ** 

427.  If  there  be  no  barley  frouvyou,  there  will  be* 
no  running  by  me.  > 

Fr .  Point  d’argent  point  de  suisse^ 


*-  » u  A  J 

423.  Neither  spit  nor  the  roast  should  be  burned. 

I.  e.  In  the  conduct  of  affairs  care  »houl4  be  taken  to  guard  against  the 
inconveniences  that  may  accrue  f.om  opposite  quarter*. 


429.  I  do  not  wish  for  camel’s  milk  not  the  sight 
of  an  Arqibt 

Spoken  by  one  who  chuses  rather  to  relinquish  some  advantage  which 
he  might  have  obtained,  than  encounter  the  labour,  danger,  or  mortification 
which  he  must  have  undergone  for  that  purpose. 

lac j*£  lac  1  j 

430.  An  adviser  who  does  not  take  advice. 


431.  The  leaf  is  turned  over. 

i.  e.  The  times  are  changed. 

JL.  ^9  } 

4S2.  The  fidelity  of  the  dog, 

i.  e.  Great  fidelity. 

4>o  lyj  *:s 

y*J  .-w 

.433.  In  the  time  of  necessity  when  there  is  no  way 
of  esc-ipe,  the  hand  lays  hold  of  a  sharp  sword. 
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m  m  * 

434.  One  saint  knows  another.  See  470. 

•0**~}*\*^  j* 

«S  yZi  I  w  t*^. 

43o.  Every  weak  person  who  contends  with  a 
stronger,  falls  so  as  not  to  rise  again. 

O 

weakest  must  go  to  the  wall. 

Cm m  1  *S^A  «  ^  ly  £rb  *"+**^>& 

Lj  MAfk  ctjL,  >f=b  4>0 

436.  Imagine  not  every  desart  to  be  uninhabited, 
perhaps  a  tiger  may  be  there  asleep.  • 

Spolcen  of  a  person  whom  others  suppose  incapable  of  executing  a  busi* 
*****  f*  ^  Perhaps  he  possesses  abilities  of  which  you  are  not  aware* 

&y.  »  & j 

437.  Wherever  excellence  appears,  calumny  is  its 
inseparable  attendant. 

*j  y*  i yjS*-K*  ^  -*T 

438.  The  apes  imitate  whatever  man  does. 

Appliec|  tQ  Qnc  wjj0  imijates  the  performance  of  one  greatly  hi*  wperior* 

y  (jjT 

439.  W  hatever  the  prince  does  is  sweet. 

of  the  original  to  the  names  of  the  lover*  Khoosro  and 
**  ^ateemed  an  elegance. 

if+ij)-* 

^he  durvesh  rejects  nothing  that  is  offered  him. 

*“*«»»*  u*t  oonti  to  his  net.  He  haa  a  crop  for  all  corn. 
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<jt  ->/  '}j  „•«  h  (jj 1  ^  /* 

441.  jL<7.  Whatever 'tune  this  man  plays,  the  othetf 
dances  to.  What  he  says  the  other  swears  to> 
What  the  bell  clinks  the  lool  thinks. 

Applied  to  one  who  follows  implicitly  th;  order3  of  another, 

J  J  1  < _ »T  f  -A  0  jA 

4-12,  Let  the  result  be  what  it  will,  I  have  launched 
my  Loaf. 

Eng.  The  die  is  ca^t.  The  bolt  is'shot.  To  sink  or  swim.  In  for  A 
penny,  in  fur  a  pound;  Preso  per  uno  preso  por  ciento  (Hisp.) 

jL  -ijT  \ 

41 3.  Whatever  the  wind  brings  the  wind  carries  away. 
What  comes  with  the  iciiwt  goes  with  the  water . 

Eng.  What’s  got  over  the  de\ii*s  back  is  speut  under  his  belly.  _  _ 

*?**$&.»  Caam  J  -A  j  -i  y A 

444.  Whatever  is  in  the  pot,  will  come  into  the  ladle. 

i.’e.  Whatever  the  result  of  a  thing  may  be,  will  be  'seen  by  atiti  by, 
W'hat  is  But  will  come  Bon.  h  '  * 

•Xj  -J  tXj  ^  J  f 

445.  That  Avhicli  comes  quickiy  docs  not  last.  N 

-  Eng.  Lighby  come,  lightly  go.  . 

f 

416.  Etta;.  A  fair  exchange  is.no  robbery.  Tit  for  tat. 

i.  ^  W  J  >***  s?15®’ 

447.  Whatever  good  or  bad  you  dd,  will  ultimately 

fail  on  yourself.  ..  ■  '  - : 

’  q.  it.  The  advice  1  gave  you  was  ditinterested,  yomvelf  v.  iU.be  only 
graiuer  or  lo,;er,  acc«  rd.uz  ns  you  pay  aLcmtion  to  or  neglect  it.  *A<  you  sow 

to  you  must  leap.  As  yotfblrcw  the  broirst  so  you  must  di&kTbecrte,;. 
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JCrJ  j  t)  ^ 

MB.  Whatever  goes  into  a  salt-mine,  becomes  salt. 

i.  e.  One  contract*  the  manners  of  the  company  he  keepf, 

m  i  am  every  body’s  drudge. 1  I  am  ready  for 
whatever  you  order,  A  Davy  do  a’  thing, 

*frv' 

450.  One  that  goes  every  where  in  quest  of  food. 

Applied  to  sponger,  also  to  an  intemnoddler.  Or  one  who  “  scalds  hit 
longue  amang  other  fo^yks  kail.”  Cocks  mak  free  o’  horses  corm 

fjtiS  JjL*.  *5  •/ 

451.  It  is  not  a  festival  every  day’  that  one  should 
always  ea{  sweetmeats.  1  '' 

i.  e.  Success  and  prosperity  sto  not  uuiform. 

*  '  ‘  r  1  ;  ' 

452.  Ewg.  Matiy  men  many  minds. 

Many  barrows  many  tines*  ‘  '  .  ". 

What  '  J  *  * 

15  0I*e  man’s  meat  is  other  man's  poison,  t  -  '  '* 

•r‘J'  '  •  -  •  'i 

Caa*»  J  J  rnSj  Jtj 

453.  Every  dog*  is  bold  in  his  owfi  house. 

^very  tyinbtef  can  preach  in  his  own  pulpit.  ;  .  ~ 

^VePy  cock  Is  proud  on  his  own  dung-hill.  ;  . 

t, 

4?**J==3  CJTj  b  -J  4^.  >s >  . 

4*4  *  •  .  *  **  * 

J  •  Every  dog  barks  at  his  own  door.-  ^  .  \ 

-±<Sk*MJXj 

45o.  Every  fault  that  is  pleasing  to  the  king  is  an 
excelletice.  Not  in  truth ,  tuf  on.^  considered 
*’  Represented  by  hi$  courtiers,  .  . 
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if  ' ,A 

45 6.  For  every  work  a  particular  kind  of  person  » 
required. 

“  One  science  ouly  will  one  genius  fit. 

So  vast  it  art  so  narrow  human  wit.*'  < 

U  y*  ^  Ia<w*  U k*T 

457.  Wherever  the  sugar  tub  is,  the  flies  will  be 
collected. 

Spoken  of  a  great  man  surrounded  by  parasites  or  needy  dependant*. 
Where  there’s  the  houey  ye’ll  neir  want  bees. 

(jj  Ia*»j  AXA  gjj  «Xj  U» 

458.  Whoever  wants  a  peacock  must  take  the 
trouble  of  going  to  Hindoostan. 

L  e.  Whoever  has  an  object  to  accomplish,  must  not  grudge  the  requisite 
labor.  Set  a  stout  heart  to  stey  brae. 

I  r  J  Ijj  1,  J 1,-^* 

459.  Every  perfection  is  subject  to  decay. 

To  every  spring  there  is  an  autumn.  The  longest  day  that  ever  was  at 
last  came  even. 

X  «Xa S  Ij  <Sj>  *  &J.£=)  jA 

460.  Every  dresser  of  bad  provisions  finds  one  to 
eat  them. 

-» ea  t  i/ 

.  461.  Lit.  Every  flower  has  a  colour  and  scent  of 
it’s  own. 

Kveiy  Poet  ha*  •  style  peculiar  to  himself. 

/>**  Itf^A 

462.  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
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46S.  He  that  knows  knows. 

He  only  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches,  that  wears  it. 

tS*J  j  3 

464.  He  that  despairs  of  his  life  Bays  whatever 
comes  into  his  mind. 

‘"M**«*/4*  *}**•  ufhi a 

465.  A  thousand  verses  and  odes  (or  arts  and 
sciences)  are  nothing  compared  to  (fit.  a  grain  of 
corn)  subsistence. 

Solid  padding  u  better  than  empty  praise.  A  living  dog  i*  better  Ilian 

a  dead  Lion. 

to *3  W  ht  if 

466.  Either  a  nobleman,  or  a  plebeian. 

ocliont  are  onhj  for  the  very  high  or  very  lorn  and  would  not  Vo 
endured  i„  men  of  middling  rank. 

CThe  phrase  is  much  in  use  to  express  that  only  those  two  descriptions  of 
people  can  J  • 

-  .  06  conveniently  accompanied  by  their  women  on  a  journey:  the 

first  becaug-t  ,  .  .  r  .  L  j 

beca  Qe  0110  comman<^  every  requisite  for  the  purpose;  the  second, 

«  .  U<*  *1‘a  fitmily  partalte  of  hie  fare  whatever  it  ie,  and  arc  not  obliged 

to  oe  conceals  ^ 

^  wm«  I  1/  V£h.tj^A  \Lk> 

’Tvvo  of  a  trade  can  never  agree. 

Doc,or*  differ. 


468.  M 


1j  (j mS  -i  la^e  dsj 


469.  C 


ay  God  preserve  all  men  from  bad  neighbours. 
lm  lyj  ^  J  [9 


Girmbining  utility  with  pleasure. 

nS  bird,  with  one  atone. 
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Ia ^  J,  jt  .f?ra 

470.  Two  people  of  the  same  profession  knevw/oue 
another.  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  •  See  434. 

£+*»*$  ^  li. 

471.  Every  place  is  the  house  of  love/  whether  the 

*  mosque  or  the  temple.  J  .  .N 

0*a*  I  s  »Xj  j5  ^  U  wCj 

472.  One  snake  has  bit  them  all'. 

Not  one  i3  better  than  another  5  they  are  all  alike. 

They  are  all  tarred  with  ihe  same  stick.  There  is  not  o»a  baml  of 
better  herrings  among  them.  They  are  all  birds,  of  a  feather. 

A 

f  ^  £***  )  wJCaav  j 

473.  This  stone  is  the  house-top  of  Qurshee ! 

Qurshee  is  the  name  of  a  chy  in  Matcura-oon-nuhr ,  near  fyiojund.  .  The 
words  are  supposed  be  spoken  by  a  traveller  from  that  place,  and  imply 
that  the  country  where  &  raan  gets  hi*  livelihood  is  a  second  native  country, 

*  + 

‘-V/.VA 

474.  My  dead  is  yet  a  load  for  your  living1. 

Spoken  as  a  reproof  to  a  mean  person  who*  pulled  up  by  wealthier  proe* 
perity,  insults  his  superior  in  adversity. 

h  h  (<*  j.  y <v»  yjL  (4 

1 

475.  What  such  coldness  after  such  ardent  demon¬ 
strations  of  affection  ! 

Aa^Sj  L>  C.ssvj  L 

476.  Either  a  throne  or  coffin., 

Victory  or  death:  Aut  Caesar,  aut  Nulhis.  Either  wiu  the  her  e  or  lose 
the  saddle, 
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a3j  ^  is1-*  '*>'  uj  ‘yi 
477.  Either  my  body  shall  reach  my  beloved,!  of 
niy  soul  leave  my  body. 

;  VlclCfy  or  dead*.  I'll  either  win  the  horse  ox  lose  the  saddle.  I\1 
•ither  make  a  spune  or  spoil  a  horn. 

£***  f  £***  J  Jci>  J  j  U 

If  your  friend  be  faithful,  yourdnisiness  is  easy. 
j  J  sXj  j  tj  J  - 

4*9-  A  deceitful  friend  is  worse  than  a  deadly 

serpent.  .  •  .  .  . 

■  ~  •' '  -  * 

{•**&•*  yf* J  j, 

-tSO.  My  friend  is"  at  home,  and  I  am  looking-for 
him  all  over  the  world. 

Spoken  of  one  who  looks  about  for  what  he  has  at  hand;  like  the  butche* 
who  searched  lor  the  knife,  which  he  held* between’  his  teeth.  , 

:  «  ■  .  7  -  -  \ 

^81.  A  cheerful  friend  not  a  load  on  the  temper. 

An  active  friend  not  an  incumbrance.  ■’  r  ?  r  s  i  .1;  - 

J  lyA*  Ij  J  **•  1 

O.ie  pomegranate  and  a  hundred  sick. 

s-pouen  when  many  are  ocmpeWtdrs  for  rhat*wliioh  can  only- bt  £tvan  tovone* 
} f  ^ 

4  Lit.  One  roof  and  two  wads. 

!*  e*  Two  of  <X>  p~-Mforta  and  'habits  living  together. 

”  °fdi*;3idxiu  aoa-u;*^  iudcp'.cd  ky/f  p->i».te  f*cu>ai  in  the  same  city  d.c, 
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cj*^  lyv  <y* 9  *iCj 

4SL  Old  age  involves  an  hundred  ailments. 

ji  j  J  yi  I^VA  U  l^ASfc  &J  I ^  ^Xjl 

^So.  One  grain  in  alms  produces  a  thousand  in 
blessings. 

485.  One  door  is  shut,  but  a  thousand  open. 

To  console  one  who  is  disappointed  in  any  particular  object. 

There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,  1 

j  -A  JCj 

457.  Seize  one  door,  and  seize  it  firmly. 

That  is,  it  is  better  to  stick  fast  to  one  patron  (or  profeaeion)  than  ligMf 
go  from  one  to  another.  Rowin’  staines  never  gather  moss. 

£  I  i 

458.  I  have  only  one  heart  and  many  desires;  to 
« which  of  them  shall  I  give  that  heart?  my  body 

is  full  of  wounds,  where  shall  I  apply  a  piaster^ 

Spoken  by  one  surrounded  by  difficulties. 

\±yM  )  jyo  Sj 

^489.  One  head,  and  a  thousand  anxieties. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  entertains  a  number  of  foolish  desires, 

*X&.U  jjjj  eO 

.  490.  Two  doves  with  one  arrow.  .  . 

i.  e.  To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stoue;  or  to  make  two  friends  with  one  gifh 
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491.  One  mouthful  (of  any  thing')  in  the  morning  , is 
.-better  than  fowl  or  fish  (at  any  other  time*). 

.  • ‘  .  * 

.  f  ^  ^  ,,J> 

492.  One  mouthful  in  the  morning  is  worth  ten  in 

the  evening.  .  .  .  .  ,i...  /rt^.  r:  ;  .  «:.j 

O  v 


4f  V  ^  J«  cr*  l 

493.  One  pound  of  learning  requfres'teh  of  'cbfn- 
mon  sense,  ;to  apply  if.) 11  *:fi  "X'J  9W  -  :liT  •*  '* 


1  ,  r  J  , *  ,  „  .  f  7  f  j  /*>  p 

^ne  raisin  aricl'h'uhclred  QuIuuJurs  (a  kintTof 
wandering  Moahummudaa  qipnk^  yyltp  desert  the 
World,  and  travel  about  with  shaven  heads  and 


s.) 


^ten, 


‘  when  there  are  many  competitors  for  that  which  ean  only  bs 
fiveQ  to  on  *  “ 

ne  person.  See  Sect.  1.  No.  4b2, 

.1  ■  ri  t wrzrM  *50  c*;.j 


495 


Also 


«i  &JS*j 

^ne  fault  upon  another. 

>  011*  misfortune  succeeding  another.  Misfortunes  seldom  confte  alone*- 


Lj O *3i 

49  *  * 

^  He  was  mad  already  and  is  drunk  besides. 

See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  162. 
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l tehl) 

497.  Another  such  came  out  by  his  side. 

L  e.  You  are  no  sooner  rid  of  one  evil  than  you  are  beset  by  another 

j  4j  U  j  LjaJ  ^(4 

498.  The  loss  of  property  and  the  scoff  of  neighbour*. 

Scorn  comes  commonly  with  skaith.  To  bear  the  skaith  and  sosrn. 

*3  Iff  *J  *> JJ ^ 

499.  One  goes  and  another  comes. 

i.  e.  Things  are  constantly  changing. 

500.  One  Joseph  and  many  purchasers. 

Used  to  shew  that  a  thing  is  in  great  request,  or  that  there  are  many  com¬ 
petitors  for  what  can  only  be  obtained  by  one  person.  See  Nos.  483,  and  404. 
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ift  r>  ir’J 


*■  . .  '»/•.  ^ '  •**  *«* 


■'  ^.juJLs^Oj jfjt ciiT  '  '  ’•' 

^  Togtoe  water  from  the  river.!i'  '  l!  11  1  '* 

Applied  (0  one  w|1#  procure  favor  Dr  advantage  to  another  without 


J  ,ma  or  incurring  expence.  It  also  dignities  to  give  away  the  pro*'  * 

'  arj(Jtlier  without  tiie  fear  of  being  called  to  an  account. 

,  -  .  '."h 

JVj* '--T 

2  ii 

IIe  selves  out  water  With  a  sieve. 

^PPhed  (a  0Qe  wjr0  oever  does  any  thing  Cor  the  benefit  of  mankind, 

-  ■  ■  ~  wf  V- 'J  •-  1  '  > 

^he  water  overflows  alow  wall.  »A\  Is  a  lqw 

...  ;  v  i  •  ■■■'■  > 

WaU  of  a  garden.  (Hunter.) 

The  .  •  - 

leaning  ia  that  misfortunes  easily  overwhelmUhc  weak,  L  v  1  ^  * 
The  weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

K 
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tf*  UjJ  jxtjJ  CJ 1 

4.  When  water  came,  purification  by  earth  was 
left  off. 

It  means  that  a  thing  is  no  longer  valued  (or  used)  when  you  get  a 
better,  and  it  is  also  applied  to  express  that  when  the  principal  person  in 
any  business  makes  his  appearance,  the  subordinate  agents  withdraw.  See 
Part  II.  Sect  I.  No.  175. 

Jji  J*  ca-*£~ 

5.  Bringing  water  and  breaking  the  pitcher  are 
the  same  thing. 

Spoken  of  a  person  who  makes  no  distinction  between  those  who  serve 
him  well  or  ill.  See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  4b4.  .  . 

6.  The  water  of  these  extravagant  men  runs  at 

once  into  the  sea.  .  ,  r 

Spoken  of  those  who  are  wealthy  but  whose  expenditure. benefit*  not 
those  who  require  ai4.  , 

7.  He  binds  the  water  with  thread.. 

i.  e.  1st  He  labours  in  vain.  2d.  He  accomplishes  his  object  by  strn* 
tagem.  (Eng.)  He  makes  ropes  with  sand. 

<tjjf  jjj  loJjd  tii\ j]  <0  Sj\ jO  J*j$  t-J>7 

8.  It  is  better  that  water  should  rush  into  a  man's 
house  than  his  wealth  rush  out. 

There  is  nothing  particular  in  this  seyiog  except  the  play  upon  the  word* 
and  jjj 
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\&jj  yfoj  ij&JLio?  cjI 

9.  The  water  of  the  eaves  does  not  mount  up  to 
ridge  pole.  (HutttER.) 

To  express  that  noble  actions  are  not  to  be  expected  from  a  mean  person* 
(Eng  )  You  can’t  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow’s  earj  or  Jack  will  never 
make  a  gentleman.  - 

tju  ll£*  <>  i»,—  j-m j! y>-  C_>1 

10.  When  watelr  is  beyond  one’s  depth,  it  signi¬ 
fies  little  whether  it  be  the  heighth  of  a  spear  or 
that  of  a  cubit. 

In  for  a  penny,  irv  for  a  pound.  - 

ih  The  niter  knows  Vvhterfe  population  Is. 

Placo?  well  watered  are  in  general  best  inhabited, 

The  saying  is  adduced  to  one  who  inquires  of  a  person  who  is  ignorant 
°^he  subject  on  which  he  requires  information,  q.  d.  Apply  to  tho»e  Who  ara 

informed. 

^  pound  water1  in  a  mortar.  * 

** e*  To  labour  in  vain. 

^  To  throW  water  into  the  river. 

Ty  cfcrry  coal*  Ur  Newcastle. 

! 

sjIojj  ^* '***£*  Jj&  b  ji  <JT 

^  He  measures  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  his  fist. 

*•  *•  He  attempts  impossibilities* 
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"O^1***  ■^St  \) 
lf>.  Water  flows  downwards. 

i.  e.  Those  of  mean  dispositions  nevar  aspire,  '  ' 

&j£j  j j-i  iZjim  t^SAl  j}\ 

16.  The  barking  of  a  dog  does  not  hurt  the  clouds. 

^ jV  ‘-d  , 

J7.  The  water  that  had  gone  is  returned  intp  its 
channel. 

Spoken  by  one  who  unexpectedly  obtains  something  of  which  he  had 
lost  all  hope;  or  w  io**e  hopes  are  revived  after  bjiing  once  extinct.  . 

g 0;^’  j>  r-j'  jC*  ^  //  ' ' 

|8.  Should  even  the  water  i>fL jiff  fall  from  the 
clouds,  you  woijld  neyer  get  fruit  from  , the 
willow. 

It  mennsj,  1st.  that  education  i*  thrown  nwny  upon  ore  of  dull  parts;  and 
2d.  that  we  should  not  look  for  impossibilities,  (Scot.)  Heather  bell*  do  not 
jjearcockle  shells. 

c/jij  jfi.  Ai**  ,^Vlw*e  Oaa  jA- 

J9.  Drunken  people  wi^h  for  raip,  -although.  the 
Jiouse  should  be  destroyed  by  it. 

20.  Do  not  throw  away  youjr  .honor  for  bread.  .  - 

M 

tyL)  JK+m  JlU  v  •  i  . 

21.  The  eye-brow  of  the  new  moon  will  not  be- 
come  green  with  the  dye  of  the  sky. 

‘  -  i  •  •  *  v .  ;  '  ,  *.  1  f 

You  cannot  wash  the  blackamoor  white;  or  you  cannot  make  a  silk 

purse  of  a  saw’s  car,  *  • 
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*  4i  k--*t 

22.  Sweet  water  in  a  stinkinir  basr.  r 

Applied,  l»t.  To  wealth  in  the  possession  of  a  miser.  2d.  To  a  good  man 
la  bad  company. 


I X&f  &, LmJ  \ 

23.  Wafer,  which  stagnates .  long  in  one  place, 
corrnp.,s.  See  Part  11.  Sect.  I  No.  156.  ' 

^PP  ied  to  a  guest  who  remains  till  his  host  is  tired  of  him. 

[  .-  ;;  -•*>'■*  C* 

•  "f‘  ri, ;  j jo-.  •’  . 

^  A  f<>ol;  spnke,  and  a  madiminj  .believed  what  he 
8a,d  to  be  .true. 

biillci 

i  J,  r 


)  -  v' « 


man  led  the  blind  wnfil  fhey  both  fell  into  a  ditch. 


ffE.'l;  Vj'lrx  r.»i.:<7  m  o  r-l 

>#-£].&  vs-i»  :tr^P  - 

The  devil  has  departed,  but  has  left  his  wicked- 
nessfbehi  nth  bind.'  *  \ L -  B  v 

e-  l’he  evij  has  been  removed,  but  die  bad  effect*  of  it  still  remain. 

'  '  ‘  A  *  j  *  .  I  ,  •  vjJ  '  ■  »  J  .  "  .  .  j"  -  •  .  » 


26. 


To  take  off"  one’s  boots  before  seeing  the  water. 

ala^n^  To  make  sauce  before  the  fjslt-is  caught.  ft  also  means  to  be 
***  at  danger,  of  which  there  is  no  appearance. 

,  Y  .  f  0  'z.  m*  ’'  &  •  0 

\jj*  \  j  L-J\ 

St  *■  t  *  •  «  i 

•  AVhat  friendship,  is  there  betweett’fire  and  water  ? 

S 

Pcksn  of  two  persons  of  very  opposite  dispositions* 
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3 

4-0^  Ji* 

28.  He  that  denies  the  faith  is  worthy  of  hell. 

There  is  ft  play  upon  the  wards  in  this  saying,  which  cannot  be  rendered 
in  the  translation,  similar  to  that  in  No.  439,  Part  I.  Sect.  I.  q.  v. 

29.  He  hides  fire  with  straw. 

Applied  to  one  who  endeavour*  to  conceal  any  thing  by  meant  which 

make  it  more  public. 

Sj  {J+J  \ 

50.  He  set  fire  (to  his  house)  with  his  own  hand. 

Applied  to  one  who  brings  mischief  on  himwlt  See  Sect.  t.  No.  T. 

*  '  •  % 

JO  LT1^  , 

51.  Fire  in  winter  is  better  than  the  damask  rose. 

i.  e.  Thing®  derive  their  walde  frormhe  Want*  of  those  to  whom  they  art 
•fTered.  (  *-f.  '  '  V 

32,  He  sets  fire  to  the  ware  house  for  a  single 

handkerchief.  Is  a  large  caravansera  in 

which  the  goods  of  merchants  are  collected,  and 
where  the  customs  are  levied. 

The  Proverb  is  applied  to  one  who  for  small  advantage  to  himself  does  in« 
calculable  mischief  to  others*  See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No*  172* 

... 

33.  He  hides  fire  with  straw.  See  No.  29. 
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34.  Where  fire  seizes  on  a  forest,  it  makes  o 6 
distinction  between  the  wet  and  dry. 

Applied  to  any  public  calamity  in  which  the  guilty  and  innocent  are 
«Hly  involved.  See  Part  II.  Sect,  t  No.  S3. 

«Xi!  Sj  ij0C^Sn}j  ****mjjyiij  1 

35.  Fire  does  not  distinguish  friend  and  foe. 

Applied  to  a  tyrant  or  unjust  person. 

^  'Jjj*  ifiM.  J jtyjjJx 

36.  Set  fire  to  that  house  which  is  never  seen  to 

smoke. 

'•  *•  The  miter'.,  ^vhere  np  victuals  an  ever  dressed. 

*£  j  (yCiUf  jfcdjyAi  Uj  Jj\ 

3L  To  extinguish  a  flam^  tyut  leav^he  Jive  coals, 
or  kill  a  snake  and  preserve  it’s  young,  are  not 
acts  of  the  wise. 

m  •  ■  * 

JXwhA  /*(***  1|^V^ 

These  are  wild  worthless  vagabonds. 

39.  His  provisions  are  ready. 

*•  *•  He  is  well  provided  for  and  in  want  of  nothing.  His  bread  is  baked* 

^  A  little  ,old  rice  is  the  pay  of  a  labourer. 

to  no,  jyho  offer*  something  m  a  present  which  is  of  no  use. 
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1  .  v c *  * 

41.  lie  is  a  vain  boaster.  . 

sjSi—)'  )£■  x.T  ■>£  J»- 1 

42.  The  dog’s  death  approaches  when  he  sleeps 
in  the  mosque. 

^  **  ' . 

43.  Tlie  dog's  death  approaches  when  he  eats  the 
bread  of  the  sliepherd. 

.  \  ....  !' .  ' 

At.  j ^ ^  t  .■/  w>  ■ 

44.  lie  is  much  distressed  or  agitated*  ’ 

'  (Aqa  Moohummud  ShupeeO.)  -  •  ’-%(>  *><•<.  ••  w 

1  yj4  CA^-  ll 

45.  Praise  is  fifeasing  to  fools.  .  *  "  ‘ 

•  m  /.  i  /  ‘i  ;  •  ;  "  •  ••  -•  ■  ■  ‘ 

46.  Praise  fattens  a  fool, 

(y-  W*  ’*  j  aii  ut— .1 ^  ^  ^ 

47.  A  fool  attends  to  his  beard,,  and  a  wise  man  ta 
his  conduct. 

ii  -  i  ‘  ,  i  . 

*  . 

*obj h  ImM  •  ;< 

48.  Intimacy  beyond  what  friendship  entitles  to. 

A  reproof  to  one  who  is  too  forward  in  this  respect  f  or  one  who  for  U* 
own  interest  affects  great  intimacy  or  professes  much  friendship  ou  slight  AO* 
quaintance. 
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jlisE*  jLJi  I 

49.  Option  is  in  the  hands  of  him  who  is  at  liberty 
to  choose. 

X*l  JJli k.  ^-1 

50.  Water  will  some  time  or  other  come  into  my 
channel. 

i.  «.  My  wish  will  eooner  or  later  b#  accomplished.  (1 Eng.)  Long  look’d 
br  come*  at  last. 

51-  Life  at  length  passes  away  in  vain  speculations. 

1  yO-z  £  U  i  4  JjVr 

The  extremity  of  old  age  is  taking  leave  of  life. 


»!  yjio  tw i j>- 1 

The  end  of  a  groom’s  trade  is  to  sell  hay. 

Applied  (0  a  profession  or  course  of  life,  -which  instead  of  promotion  leads 
10  dePre»»ion. 

Jjlj&l  l*  <t* jli-) 

Thecaptivesare  an  embarrassment.  (Hunter.) 

m 

^  hide  comes  sooner  or  later  to  the  tanner. 

'• e*  I  shall  some  time  or  other  be  revenged  of  you. 

(Eng,)  Every  <j0g  |jM  ^jg  (jay# 

0  ^ 

V|Aw)t  UuL».  LJ)  kJdl 

Politeness  is  the  life  of  friendship. 

(Eng.)  Too  nmCk 

familiarity  breeds  contempt, 
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57.  Man  comes  to  man  (for  help.) 

Spoken  by  dr.e  who  ealla  upon  a  wealthy  person  for  aid,  which  ii 
forded,  meaning  that  as  he  had  occasion  for  his  assistance  to-day,  the  revew# 
might  be  the  case  to-morrow. 

'A. 

ls^  vy*  i*-* 

58.  Man  comes  to  man  (for  assistance,)  a  mountain 
comes  not  to  a  mountain  ■;  <w  men  meet  one  an¬ 
other,  mountains  do  not 

Addressed  to  one  who  hi*  behaved  ill  to  the  epeaVer  or  hi*  friend*  in  It* 
absence;  q.  d.  you  acted  so ,  not  expecting  ever  to  see  me  again,  you  should 
have  recollected  tha*  such  an  event  was  not  improbable. 

hit  |ldl 

59.  The  wheat  of  paradise  does  not  suit  mart. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  forbidden  food  eaten  by  Adam  in  Paradise,  which 
the  Moo^ulmans  say  was  w  heat.  It  is  applied  to  a  person  upon  whom 
office  is  conferred  of  which' he  is  not  worthy. 

60.  In  fact  mankind  have  all  drank  raw  milk. 

The  allusion  here  is  a  kind  of  pun  depending  on  the  different  meaning^ 
of  the  word  Raw,  unripe,  foolish,  inconsiderate,  f.  d.  as  the  6rst 

food  of  all  mankind  was  raw,  (r^)  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  witeil 
should  now  and  theu  be  guilty  of  acts  that  are  foolish.  (  r*) 

Its  application  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  adage,  Jiumamtm  tU  erren* 

9 

U-i i  f  ji*  1  Si-  cJi.  £  j  -.dT 

61.  Mankind  have  disappeared  and  asses  now  occu¬ 
py  the  world. 

Bpokan  in  contempt  of  the  present  times. 
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62.  Mankind  are  liable  to  error.  Uumanum  est 
mare .  See  No.  60. 

m 

Wfc— .1  | *Ji  T 

Ls— I  _}j»  AiUi  j>  I ^  JUj» 

63.  Ji  man  ought  to  possess  humanity,  and  if  the 
wood  of  aloes  have  no  fragrance,  it  ought  to  be 
converted  into  fire- wood. 

tj' j+m-  j* 

A  man  who  does  not  fill  the  bellies  of  others,  is 
a  beast  with  a  dog’s  belly. 

*Aj\ 

65.  He  is  an  eater  of  oil-cakes  with  syrup.' 

I«  pounded  Sesaroum  before  the  oil  be  squeezed  out  of  it.  This 
syrup  0f  grapes  would  make  a  roost  incongruous  mew.  The  phrus* 

11  *PPl**d  to  one  devoid  of  taste  or  judgment. 

\J  Li~U>  ^Jjj\ 

®6*  Cheap  through  some  (latent)  cause,  dear  by 
w°rth.  ( Eng.)  Too  cheap  to  be  good. 

^d  express  that  when  a  thing  is  very  cheap,  there  i»  reason  to  expect 

*°®e  fault  j  or  that  it  is  stolen, 

jJLd 

67.  It  ig  no  diSgrace  t o  a  man  to  express  his  desires. 

itt  defence  of  one’s  having  made  a  request. 
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PART  I. 


08.  Desire  is  no  fault. 

69.  The  business  of  a  sawyer  is  not  fit  for  a  monkey, 
(alluding  to  the  fable  of  the  sawyer  and  the  ape.) 
See  Part  I.  Sect  I.  No.  456. 

j  VJt-v-1  CrJjA  JJ  jh  sjj  T 

70.  Truly,  activity  and  expertness  is  the  way  of 
making  a  fortune. 

Ail  Jj  t 

71.  Those  who  abandon  worldly  cares,  are  empty* 
handed. 

uVi  L5*  4>^  j! 

72.  Black  clouds  bring  abundance  of  rain. 

^X£t tiji  j\  £jJ  ^  | 

73.  I  have  not  been  warmed  by  his  fire,  but  blinded 
by  his  smoke. 

j'j  T 

74.  The  free  man  (or  the  man  disengaged  from 
worldly  concerns)  is  not  selfish ;  or  he  is  not  free 
from  his  own  desires,  i.  e.  he  is  slave  to  his  own 
interested  views. 

•  Applied  to  one  who  act*  disinterestedly,  or  to  a  very  selfish  psrtaa. 
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u»w1a*  jf'j  I 

75.  lie  who  is  free  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  is 
a  holy  man. 

Aj  )  ij !  Sj  I 

-  * 

76-  He  has  no  trowsers  and  yet  orders  a  tent. 

Applied  to  one  who  sets  up  pretensions  greatly  above  his  station  or  merit* 

j3  L. jl 

77.  He  having  made  me  (or  him)  alight  from  the 
horse,  put  me  (or  him)  on  the  ass. 

That  is  gaining  promotion  over  the  left  shoulder, 

78.  The  earth  sustains  whatever  comes  from  the 
heavens, 

-»*<?■  )*-  V  !/  Mil 

79.  Now  that  you  have  come  out  from  the  mill,  what 
business  is  it  of  your3  whether  I  be  satiated  or 
onty  half  so  ? 

SP°l(cn  by  a  Miller’s  man  in  Teply  to  a  person  who  has  had  his  grain 
found  and  has  come  out  of  the  Mill,  when  it  is  too  late  to  give  a  certain 
portion  of  it  to  him  for  his  trouble.  He  means  to  express  that  it  is  now  too 
kk,  if  you  ever  intended  to  give  me  any  thing  why  did  you  not  do  it  at  first, 

Idjbo  laA!  1  j\j»  Aj  Ijbs?  I j  t 

«>.  He  was  driven  from  thence,  and  was  prohibited 
^r°tti  this  place,  i.  e.  He  was  driven  from  pillar 
to  Post. 

'rd  to  on*  who  deserts  one  employment  in  quest  of  another,  and 

l«s  b0^ 
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A>- jit  jl 

81.  Whatever  is  got  from  a  spendthrift,  is  fair 
game.  See  Nos.  97  and  93. 

u-Z _j<»  jXi>  cJo 

82.  One  cannot  submit  under  an  obligation  to  two 

people  for  the  subsistence  of  one  person. 

0 

±irj>  lij?-  ^  ***#  j' 

83.  A  chicken  will  not  be  produced  from  an  earthen 
egg .  (Eng.)  Out  of  nothing  nothing  comes; 
nor  will  thistles  bear  grapes. 

8i.  From  the  fear  of  the  rain,  he  flies  under  the 
spout.  (Eng.)  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fare. 

85.  To  beg  a  husband  from  a  widow ! ! 

Applied  to  a  person  who  asks  another  for  a  thing  which  he  has  not  give, 
Vou  cannot  take  the  Breeks  from  a  Highlander. 

* 

Vi ^  jl 

86.  It  is  evident  from  your  appearance. 

i*  ••  It  is  easy  to  tee  what  kind  of  fellow  you  are. 

87.  To  walk  into  the  grave. 
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js*  <*•>-  j\ 

83.  How  am  a  person  travel  with  a  lame  foot. 

4ji>  <•5^"*  jl 

89.  The  river  is  not  polluted  by  a  dog’s  teaching  it 

Wktt  t»  truly  pure  will  remain  always  so, 

\*j\  £  jl 

90.  From  thee  pain  and  from  us  blessings. 

91  Blandishments  from  thee,  and  supplication  from 
me. 

|tle  A>-  \j  J-y»-  ji\  jt 

93.  How  should  Uboo  Juhl  know  any  thing  about? 
Oosman’s  collection  (the  Qooran.)  . 

Used  when  a  person  w  applied  to  for  information  which  it  entirely  oirt 
tf  hu  wty  to  afford. 

iW  j a 

93.  Having*  &ot  out  of  the  well,  he  fell  into  another. 

O  D  J 

t «.  No  »ooaer  rid  of  one  misfortune  than  you  are  beset  by  another, 

^  a 

«3j4  ii  JJ*.  y*  t—iUM  jl 

94.  Nothing  is  to  be  derived  from  the  fountain  of 
the  sun,  excepting  thirst. 

JJCj  4  ti'*- j<i  i— jiJtr 
9o.  Provisions  at  other  people’s  expence  is  sweeter 
than  sweetmeats. 
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°jX~>  sS*  *— S  Li  W  jl 

96.  He  is  making  a  bridge  of  rubbish  over  the  Qxue. 

i.  e.  He  attempts  impossibilities,  or  i*  acting  foolishly* 

j'&A  jt 

97.  Be  ashamed  before  God,  and  be  not  ashamed. 

M 

98.  From  a  bear  one  hair  is  enough. 

To  describe  a  miser,  from  whom  to  get  the  merest  trifle  is  a  great  matter. 
N.  B.  A  bear**  hair  is  worn  as  an  amulet  about  children’s  necks,  and 
the  hair  is  taken  from  the  bear  either  upon  a  Sunday,  or  a  Tuesday,  e> 
being  lucky  days. 

jt 

90.  A  single  hair  has  been  plucked  from  the  bear. 

Applied  to  a  miser  from  whom  any  thing  ha*  been  obtained. 

^  O^jj*  }  J  j\ 

ICO.  If  inferiors  offend,  it  becomes  the  great  to  for¬ 
give. 


JLi.  j\ 

101.  Give  up  all  thoughts  of  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  it. 


flit  I (*>i  *lf}  If  f*k»  j\ 

102.  No  sooner  had  I  got  free  from  the  net,  when 
I  fell  into  the  cag-e. 

o 

(Eng.)  From  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
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....  -  ^ 

J<&  What  good  if  tbejre  <;o  fyp  e*pect$d ,  fiprit  the 
hands  of  a  hungry  person  ^ ., 

jaji  ;  "  ( 

104.  Whatever  goes  out  of  sight,  goes  out  of  min<L 

(£*#J  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  '  ’  *  J 

,i  .  • 

. .  *  ^  ^  -  -  *•  ■  . » 

^05.  Re  puts  his  hands  over  the  fire  at  a  respectful 
Stance.  Applied,  to  pnfe  >jvho  excites  quarrels 
among  others,  bdtkeeps  hintsetf  alloof.  ’  ^ee  Part 
II-  Sect.  I!  No.  233;  ‘ 

City  Ukjjdjl 

106.  A  sign  fi^om  a  friend  is  sufficient  tp  p^al^e  pne 
P^fpnu  with  all  my  heart  and  foul. 

(fy')  A  willing  heart  is  soon  won, 

"  4m 

107.  I  SAuaskiBg  a  madman  when  is  thefirstof  the 
®°nth< 

^  0^wbo  *PP<iw  to  an  ignofrint  penon  for  infbrabtion  eta  «nT 

,  '  *  I  •  .  .  r  .  *  ’  »  *  f 

A»U  UuJ.jl 

We  must  not  be  displeased  at  the  truth. 

...  . 1  •»-},.•’  i  1  . 

AT 
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109.  To  vex  one’s  friends  is  folly,  and  the  expiation 

for  a  broken  oath  is  easy.*  1 : 

Addressed  to  pne  who  plead*  a  promise  op  vow  in  excuse  for  not  p*U*v« 
lug  a  friend.  ' 

t  *  •  ’  ’  ■  * 

1/  wjjl  J* 

110.  One  afflicted  heart  throws' a  gloom  over  a 
whole  company. 

111.  I  do  not  see  it  in  his  face. 

Spoken  by  one  who  goes  to  ask  a  f&vqr  of  another,  byt  finding  hip*  in  bad 
humour,  or  with  a  stern  look,  is  deterred  from  making  the  request. 

112.  It  does  not  proceed  from  my  face. 

Le.  It  is  inconsistent  with  my  character,  or  I  am  ashamed  to  do  it, 

113.  What  arises  from  fragments  f  • 

L  e.  What  is  to  be  expected  from  the  mean  and  worthless |  •  - 

( Eng,)  From  nothing,  nothing  comes.  t  ' 

jf  j  J  jl 

114.  He  plucked  from  his  beard,  and  added  to  hia 
mustaches. 

(Eng.)  He  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
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yf*  ah j 

1 15.  fie  endeavours  to  extract  oil  from  sand. 

.  .  t  ’  ' 

Applied  in  three  way*:  1st.  He  attempts  impossibilities.  2d.  He  enti¬ 
ties  closely.  3d.  He  endeavours  to  exact  money  from  the  poor  who  have 
nothing  to  give.  (Scot)  You  cannot  take  the  Breeks  off  a  Highlander. 
(Bng.)  You  can  ta'fce  oT  the  cat  but  the  ski*,  '  4  *  } 

%  .  ■  *  .  -  J 

&&  Lp*  {j  h ^-»jl 

116.  fie  flies  from  his  own  shadow.'  i.  e.  He  is  a 

i  ,  .  •  - 

great  coward, 

AeT  Vt5-»  AS# 

117.  The  fragrance  of  musk  proceeds  from  those 
goods  which  fetch  ready  money. 

Aijt-  a^jfcjjyfl 

118.  You  Cannot  purchase  iron  from  a  needle- 

roaker,  ( Because  his  stock  of  iron,  or  rather 
steel,  is  only  sufficient  for  his  own  use.) 

x£>  a  IjX?  wl/u i  pi*  A j\  ■  ■ 

119.  From  dew  you  will  not  get  your  fill  of  water. 

oVj  wVj^jV  .  , 

120.  The  tongue  of  silence  is  preferable  to  an  hun- 
A^d  tongues. 

1  Xt  Jlfj  V .  ..  -  t 

121.  In  consequence  of  weakness,  wherever  I.  sat 
flown,  that  place  became  my  home. 
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J22.  No  one  is  vexed  at  the  complaint  of  fcn  £mu 

•  . . T  ■  •;  .  .  t  '  . ;  . 

( Eng.)  Hi*  tongue  is  no  scandal*  See  No.  16  of  this  Section. 


U^lVl.  l^#y*  f* f* j  3 

|2 3.  Do  not  expect  to  find  coldness  from  pepper 

...  .  *  V  .  t  . .  .  '  ■  •  *:  4,  V  ...  . 

and  dry  ginger,  or  humanity  from  a  bad  man. 

,  t l .. 

*  ‘  *  \ .  >  *  i..,  -  f  •  *. 

124.  He  ha9  no  cares  about  hay  or  barley, 

•  ■  •  ;  :  ■  "i  ;:,t  ’  T  * 

*^)*Hj* j* Wfjt.  ■■ 

125.  Where  has  this  head  of  an  ass  come  from  ? 

„  .4:  «.  ^hat intruder  is  this,.  See  F*urt ,I.f  Sect.J.  No.  2^1.  f  s  ; 


t£~~J  <0 

126.  What  wonder  Is  ft  that  our  Shuekh  should 
perform  imiraclfes,  for  the  cat  made  'water  and 
he  said  it  rained.  ^  !<  *  ' ' ' 

'  *i$pcAc,n ’ironically  Won* ■who  'rkinVy  •eti'dp  Hfgfc'  jj'rattsiaiofl&ii  '. 


t or  J. P 

127.  No  person  can  eat  sweetmeats  with  the  hood, 
of  a  snake.  See  No.  146  of  this  Sectiorf. !' 


i.  t.  You  can  expect  to  get  no  good  through  the  medium  of  rf  bad  person# 
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Um'^'  Jpf) 

]28*  He,  qr  it  is  better  known  than  the  impiety  of 
the  devil. 

tT>l i  **  j/jl 

129.  They  asked  a  blindman  what  do  you  want  ? 
He  said  the  sight  of  my  two  eyes. 

Spoken  in  reply  to  one  who  ask*  gndther  if  he  will  accept  something 
which  it  ii  well  known  must  be  gratifying  to  him.  ( Eng.)  Will  a  duck 

iwim?  See  Part  H.  Sect.  I.  No.  88.  <  ;  ; 

‘  ...  ;  ;  •*-  ■  '  •  ' 

130.  That  only  leaks  from  a  vessel  which  it  con* 

~  '  i 

tains.  ( Eng.)  What* a  not  in,  can't  come  out. 
taJU  j\ 

131.  What  lie  gives  awa^is  From' the  parse  of  the 
Calipl  gee  Part  11.  Sect:  t'No.  541. 

*•  *•  He  ii  liberal  with  other  people’s  money. 

132.  They  asked  the  crab,  why  do  you  go  crooked  ? 
He  said  it  is  the  playfulness*  .andyigour  of  youth. 

Applied  to  an  old  *nnd  ugly  person  who  affects  the  sportive  manners  of 
Path.  See  Part  u.  Seoul.  No.  24ft,  V  ^ 

aj i 

You  have  spoked  to  a  T)uflock*«  won# 

1,e*  To  a  v*ry  stupid  fellow* 


L 
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(ft* 

1$4.  The  rose  does  not  spring  from  the  tears  of 

t  ‘ 

mourning. 

i.  e.  We«pin£  U  frn*tl<*i.  •  } 

135.  The  corner  of  the  terrace  from  which  We 
flew,  we  flew  (for  good  and  all) 

y  if 

136.  I  am  the  cattse  of  toy  own  suffering, 

t 

13Y.  To  take  from  us  and  give  to  yOh, 

To  rob  Peter  to  pay  Waul.  ; 

138.  From  bravery  to  cowavdice  there  is  only  one 

m 

step. 

.  •JjJui’ jt  4_J  ti\f  istU* j\ .  .  .  .  . 

139.  By  the  favor  of  the  wind,  nothing  but  dust 
v  is  produced.  . 

r  jiU  J»U 

140.  Do  not  be  inattentive  to  the  consequence  of 
your  actions ;  as  wheat  is  produced  from  wheat* 
and  barley  from  barley. 
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141.  It  is  wrong  to  try  those  who  have  been  already 
tried. 

M2.  What  occasion  is  there  to  try  that  which  has 
been  tried  already  ?  . 

M3.  The  man  of  experience  is  proof  against  de¬ 
ception,  4  • 

IjftfjJdUrfUUvJjJJO  / T  dUut tiJk  y  j<3  jl 

M4.  The  traces  of  the  sovereigns1  of  Persia  are 
found  in  the  ornaments  of  ruined  placep. 

Applied  to  a  person  of  noble  extraction,  who  though  reduced  ta  povesty, 
•bent  by  hh  manage  thaijt®  ted  known  better  titnes. 

'  ‘  ■'  ■ 

145.  Don’t  ask  the  loan  of  money  froth  an  'upstart.1 

t  ,  ,  # 

146.  You  cannot  obtain' stighr  from  the  cane  of  a 
®at.  See  No.  127  of  this  Section. 

** c*  ^  *8  Vftin  to  expect  any  thin£  from  the  mean. 

Jjfl  AjT  a?  W  j*> j\  , 

^47.  Wherever  stones  come  from,  they  are  sure  to 
fall  upon  the  foot  that  is  lame.  ( Eng.)  A  sore 

18  ^'vays  in  the  way. 
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J48.  On  any  subjefct  a.  wdrd  about  a  friend  is  very 
agreeable. 

149,  He  left  one  friend,  and  did  not  obtain  another. 

(Eng.)  Between  two  stools  the  breech  falls  to  the  ground* 

jJG? jj  lx*  uu**4 

150.  One  hand  cannot  produce  a  sound. 

Friendship  or  enmity  must  he  mutual*  .  '  M 

C^aiw-^  >Sijf  rvJ 

151*  Whatever  you  say  of  that  ass  is  nothing 
.  strange.  Is  a  phrase  signify  ing  an.  ass. 

The  meauing  is  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  capable  of  any  thing  bad, 
and  cannot  be  calumniated,  being  Worse  than  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
,  him. 

152.  No  dust  rises  from  this  clay. 

Wp- food  is  to  be  expected  from  this  person^ 

9f 

!  *  .  Lrt"“\ 

153.  A  naked  horse,  i.  e.  a  hor$e  without  saddle  or 
bridle. 

r  '  *  , 

A  contemptuous  way  of  describing  a  poor  wretch  without  a  rag  to  hia  back, 

\  jf  ^*A  m 

154.  That  becomes  easy  which  you  have  once  firmly 
resolved  on. 

( Eng.)  Well  begun  it  half  done,  (Lot.)  Dimidium  empti,  f*i  bent 
c*pit}  hob  ft. 
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**^y*JVj  V'"*' 

155.  The  horse  by  running'  well,  encreases  his  food* 

i.  A  person  is  rewarded- by  serving  his  matter  welj* 


1S61.  A  wooden  horse  does  hot  walk  jffn  the  road. 

You  cannot  expect  any  thing  feonu  one  who  has  not  the  ability^ 

sX«Yj* jJU#f  j*  ±J 

157.  1  bought  a  h$rse  ai\d  he  turned  out  to  be  a  mulev 

-  *v7  J 

V  u  used  when  one  is  disappointed  in  his  expectations* 

*  *  *  t  «* 

•  ■  ■  ‘  •  r  .  :  i  i  .  .  .  ■_ 

158.  The  superintendant’s  horse  does  not  live  upon 
^ey.  ( Eng.)  He  lives  an  the  fat  of  the  land . 

itLdat  ji  b^val 

159;  A  high  horse  is  the  general's  son-in-law.'"  ' 

II  u  c«-<tomary  for  the  Ji»<£ZuWt<j  impact  horvi»  ami  their  owners  pre- 
^ioutto  their  being  entertained,  or  taken  into  the  service  of  the  state,  when 
tW  horses,  which  have  ^ot  ^Warned  •ettaitt,  height,  are  rejected,  and. 
are  approved,  are  marked  with  a  hot  iron.  .  r  _ 

Yhe  proverb  means  that  a£ot>d*  ttimg  cannot  be  rejeotedv  •  1  • 


UUmttXii  " :i  * 

^60.  He  has  become  like  the  kettje-4rununer#s  horse* 

t  ®»  Deaf  to  all  advide.;  Sea  Part  I.  Sect,  I,.Npt  *3*.  /  -  , 

*  1  '  *  *  ■  '  •  ■  • '  *  *  *  •*  *  * » ■  i 


lfil  4  !  *  -  J 

A  led  horse. 

;.  * '  '  v  •;  it  t  >  <i  1  \J.\  ; 1  i 

>• «.  A  spruce  fellow  but  good  for  nothing. 

-t  N 
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162.  A  dog  does  not  smell  burnt  bories. 

That  is  people  pay  no  regard  to  what  is  of  no  usp  to  thee*, 

163.  The  sleeve  does  not  perform  the  office  of  the: 
hand.  ’ 

i.  e.  They,  only  can  perform  »  work  properly,  who  possess  the  re<pH»>*» 
qualifications. 

UefcJ  bjU  u  ^u-yf 

164.  The  sky  is  not  clear, 

i.  e.  A  stranger  is  Mine,  be  silent.  This  saying  is  needy  «he  <?PPWto 
our’s — The  coast  is  clear. 

165.  He  lives  at  ease  who  has  no  she-goat,  e.  i. 

t 

who  is  not  married.  .  , 

■  • '  ,  ■ , '  (  ,  b  X  t  b  *lr*  • 

166.  He  lives  at  ease  who  has  np  ass,  as  he  has  90 
cares  regarding  its  bay  and  barley, 

167.  He  lives  at  ease  who  has  np  wife.  1 

168.  His  mill  is  always  going. 

v"  *'  .  1  •  ;  $ 

Appli«4  to  a  glutton,  who  U  always  fating. 
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Af>9.  $ften  the  ,  camel  >van^8  ^travy,  ^ie  stre^chj»s 
»ut  bis  neck.  i.  e.  Nothing  is  itp  [bekud  without 
'exertion. 

Ubmjyy  g^VjpW  Uf*»J  Vyl&t 

Up.  My  dear,  it  is  not  a  natural  appetite  but  a 

a’  :  I  f  f’  *7  .  •  i  j  > '  v  ;  »  v  ; 

craving, 

yl^i) 

Ul.  Men’s  appetites  are  under  their  teeth.  See 
Part  I.  Sect.  I.  No.  35. 


lJA/j  e>J  >tj  j*  JX 

*  ^  ’  j  1 

'*•  ®roth  is  at  hand  and  evidence  is  required. 

I  am  ready  to  pay  whosoever  will  give  evidence  i ft  rty  favor*'  * 

uXbl  t 

173.  He  wants  an  eagle’s  tear. 

‘\H*  require*  something  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  obtained. 
"  *  Vi  nj  0f  e,gle  residing  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  imSunUins, 
^"•nUyvery  difficult  to  catch, 

...  . 

» Jr  "Ijhe  victuals  of  the  brave  take  a  long  time  to 
c°ok.  •  '  ’  '  “”v  ;  r 

^  ******%  that  the  brave  are  not  easily  excited  to  revenge* 

J&SajiJ,  ,*1  JU.V,  lilT 

175  tX 

•  LWhea  friends. fare  so,  what  must  it  be  with 
®*ber  people. 

^PoV^n  by  spereon  who  hu  been  ill  used  by  s  friifld.  "  f 
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e-— 1  *Siji  ^  \ 

176.  The  pot-ash  (or  barila)  of  such  an  'one  hhs 
not  reached  your  clothed.  ' 

i.  e.  You  do  not  yet  know,  what  a  scoundrel  or  rogue  tie  is* 

JX#  Xj  3U  ^ 

177.  Friendship  with  the  tutor  lasts  as  long  as  the 

* 

lesson. 

i.  e.  Mankind  are  apt  to  forget  their  friehds  when  they  cease  to  be  use  fat* 

178.  A  man  of  noble  birth  cannot  stand  disgrafce* 

,  V.*:  fV*' 

179.  Isfahan  is  half  of  the  world. 

Said  by  the  Persian » in  praise  of  this  c  ty>  on  account  of  the  many  excel* 
lenciea  attributed  to  it.  • 

Ua»*  Si 

180.  He  that  is  radically  bad,  never  deviates  e^ven 

by  mistake  from  vice. 

*  9  0  0  »  * 

di  4j\jb  dj<i  ym UpI 

181.  Satin  notwithstanding  it  gets  old,  yetTit  never 

t/  > 

becoipes  a  sock*  ,  ,  ,  r 

182.  No  person  cfen  smear  the  sun  with  day.'  T I 

i.  e.  Excellence  cannot  be  concealed ;  or  it  if  itnposaiMf  t#  cooosd  vrhai 
has  already  been  made  public. 
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j*b  uJc. »UiT  . 

183.  The  «an  is  now  upon  the  top  of  the  house. 

*•  e>  '•  about  to  set;  applied  to  a  person  who  is  at  the  point  of  death, 

to  one  who  has  nearly  expended  all  his  fortune. 

£>• 

184.  The  expense  of  soldering  an  ewer  exceeds  the 
Value  of  it.  ( Eng.)  It  is  easier  to  build  a  new 
bouse  than  to  patch  an  old  one . 

Xm  uuoT  ^ 

ISo.  The  misfortunes  of  one  neighbour  fall  upon 
another. 

*  '  v  •  . 

•  •  •  .  7  .. 

ff’-ji  «»V  aifi 

^86-  Praise  be  upon  thy  manly  courages  i 

r  *  • 

*°y*ng  is  generally  used,  ironically . .  .  r  y 

The  increase  of  the  light  of  the  moon  is  for  hef 
8Pcedy  destruction.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  I.  No.  459. 

v  *•  Q'iicV  growth  is  the  iign  of  rapid  decline.’  *  li 

*  ...  *  r  s  T 

'  t  .  I 

\>  *L> 

One  melancholy  heart  throws  a  gloom  over  a 
^hole  company  J  do  not  admit  a  wretth  hike  me 
•nio  your  assembly. 

v-  •  . 1  •  i  V:  Wt 
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189  Those  addictedtoOpiiim  are  generally  .hu ffooris. 

sj  Jjj*  *p-  *£*•  j*  *Jt  A*? 

190.  Aqa  U lee  nullo  negotjo  distentus,  testes  suo$ 

cum  subula  terebrat.  ... 

f  ,  „  .  ,  ...  ;  '  '  ' 

Spoken  of  a  person,  who  foolishly  or  willingly  brings  misfortune  upon 

-himself.  '  * '  *  ' 

191.  Masterrjvhere  ^e  you  .carry jag  us  all  three  > 

Spoken  of  one  who  thrusts  himself  into  an  affair  with  which.  Jie  has,  no 
tjoncern,  and  suffers  for  his  pains.  Two  malefactors  being  condemned*  to 
death,  the  officers  of  justice  were  carrying  them  to  execution,  when  a  fool¬ 
ish  fellow  thinking  they  were  going  to  get  some  employment,  joined  the 
party,  and  put  tlje  above  question  repeatedly  to  the  officers.  They,  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  be  CCnnectedVkh  tha  others,  phtflirrt  to  death  along  with  them, 

fii/j*  ujjfjfi >/i; 

192.  If  l  had  seized  you  with  the  pincers  hdw  dould 

you  have  escaped.  •  ^ 

‘  i.  e.  Iflhad  treated  you  at.fi'r»t  i  ilh  due  severity,  you  Could  not  h»v» 
acted,  as  you  have,  with  impunity.  r 

f  f  J  "  ^  *  "  r  i  4 '  ' 

Jb  /!  > ... 

193.  If  yqu  do  npt  fear  GoD,  have  sojme  shame  be¬ 
fore  me. 

Applied  to  one  who  imoffetlty  guilty  ofVioHnpe.'  o^ofjome  offence,  against 
morality,  t  r 

fiji  O A/* 

194.  If  this  time  I  survive  from  the  sorrow  occasion¬ 
ed  by  you,  I  will  never  mcfre  fall  in  love.  \ 
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195.  If  I  bfelieve  this,-  it  would  be'  nd  proof  of  my' 
pf  s'ensi. 


19S.  If  you  go  a  jackal  hunting,  prepare  to  meet 
with  a  lion. 

U Z+jijjfy* ji.  itiS..*.}  LiJ' p\ 

^97.  Though  Bueza  he  not  here,  yet  nine  asses  are. 

A  person  wis  boaaUog  ih^t  at’  Burza  (a  district  hear  to'SAjeras)  he  had 
Ped  oy^-  nine  asses  at  once,  to  which  another  replied  in  the  words  of  the 
P«We*}  ft  ft  nse^  repfoof  toonfer  who  brags  of  What  he  haU  doue  in  a 
rtl^Q  like  the  story  of  the  Reaper  of  Rhodes r. 

198.  YVk  1  #  ; '  '  ..•••■•*  • 

1  T  Aen  you  see  a  bjiind  man  in  danger  of  fall- 

,D&  'ntoa  well,  if  you.  remain  silent  it  is  a  crime. 


199.  If 


^j}  iJj9  / 1 


•  3fou  wound  him  with  an  airrow  he  will  not 
y,eld  ^  drop  of  blood. 

•  '  •  6 driveled  and  dridd  up  by  car*  and  sorrow, 

•  ^  thorns,  you  cannot  tiit  Out  jasmine. 
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201.  He  would  not  have  been  a  Qazee  had  he  not. 
been  an  ass ;  It  may  also  be  translated,  thus,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  a?s  (which  was  given  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  situation)  he  would  never  have  been  a 
Qazee  or  judge. 

xtXJ 

202.  Were  you  to.  cauterise  him,  he  would  not  life 
sensible  of  it.  See  No.  199v 

*T  f * 

203.  If  you  cut  off  his  hand,  no  blood  will  flow 
from  it. 

Spoken  of  a  miser,  front  whoia  nothing  u  to  be  ha<t* 

djjy.  d) 

204.  If  I  only  escape  from  the  hands  of  this  archer 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  corner  of  that  old 
woman’s  desolated  abode.  See  No.  194  of  thiis 
Section.  • 

fcj^«.l  C afyl*  ' '  '  ■  ‘ 

205.  If  there  be  no  gold,  hay  will  do.. 

A  person  asked  a  judge  what  should  be  the  penalty  on  one  «ltA  ViU.  a 
eat  wrongfully.  He  replied  to  fill  the  skin  with  gold  and  give  it  m  alma. 
The  other  said  “  and  whgt  if  the  judge’s  son  should  have  killed  the  cat."* 
The  judge,  after  some  hesitation,  replied  in  the  words  of  the  proverb,  whioh 
is  Uence  applied  to  one  who  shows  partiality  in  his  opinions  pjr  decision** 
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>  4 A  jf  ' 

206.  If  you  were  the  cup  bearer,  it  would  be  al¬ 
lowable  to  drink  wine. 

b  **■*))*■  **  *>'<*  chjV  p*^"  *4r* 

207.  If  you  stare  at  the  sun,  it  will  hurt  your  eyes 
and  not  the  sun.  ( Eng.)  The  weakest  must  ga 
to  the  walk 


t-j**  ^5^-*  J*  Xs  J?\ 

b*  d*  )  b**  d*  i  b**  d* 

2Q3.  If  you  put  spin*  «*rtk  into  a  leathern  bag  for 
100  years,  it  will  still  be  sour  milk,  ’ 

Wilt’s  bred,  in  the  bai\e  will  nevftr  wear  qut  of  the  flesh, 

_  9  f 

j*  J^U  J>\ 

^00.  If  for  instance  you  do  not  know  bow  to  scatter 
Pearls,  well !  you  are  able  at  least  to  pick  them  up. 

BaiJ  to  a  •  » 

«.  muter  who  newer  giv.es,  but  is  ready  enough  to  receive. 


C/b  *m-  u-m1j  jl  t»i~J  C/^  f\ 

2lo  if 

**  one’s  urine  is  clear,  there  is  nothing  to 
^ear  frona  the  doctor. 


S *“*  jyijl  Owl  las?  jTl 
kajlj  J j  d 

Although  a  scarcity  of  men  should  happen,  do 
n<*  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  these  thrfee  peo- 
•  '  the  1st,  an  Ufghan,  the  3d,  a  JCupihoh,  and. 

3d,  a  wicked  Kushmecrian . 


O 
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(AjU  tXi  I4  jTl 

212.  If  she  remain  at  all,  jt  is  for  one  night,  and  not 
for  a  second. 

•  Applied  to  a  bad  woman  in  the  absence  of  her  husband*  *nd  aW>  to  the 
new  moon,  or  to  any  thing  which  is  not  likely  to  continue  long  in  one  state. 

£  V  fx  JVj^  fa.  uV/' 

213.  If  you  be  a  hen,  lay  eggs,  and  if  a  cock,  crow. 

Used  by  way  of  exhorting  the.  person  to  whom  it  i*  addressed  to  net  with 
spirit,  q.  d.  behave  at  once  either  like  a  woman  or  a  man,  but  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  between  the  two. 

S*-.J 

214.  Though  the  mosque  be  gone  its  arches  remain. 

Said  of  persons  or  things  which  have  fallen  into  decay,  bat  of  which 
sufficient  remains  to.  ejenote  tl^eir  former  properous  condition. 

cfatfa  jtf  ji  ^Jy* 

215.  Were  an  ant  to  crawl  on  the  head,  of  Solomon, 
people  would  not  esteem  it  any  disgrace  to  him. 

It  is  used  to  express  that  people  of  rank  and  character  do  not  suffer  ia 
the  estimation  of  the  world  by  the  disrespect  of  the  mean. 

V  qjJ  ^  \i  *j  l-  fa  ^y*  fa 

216.  Should  the  lord  look  with  a  favorable  eye,  a 

valuable  thing  would  become  invaluable. 

<  '  :  •  fa 

217.  If  you  could  not  give  him  any  thing  to  eat,  you 
1  ought  at  least  to  have  treated  him  with  civility. 

(Eng.)  Fair  words  cost  nothing. 
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u^*  i 

218.  If  yoft  were  all  fife,  you  would;  barn  yoarself. ' 

*•€•  Do  not  let  you  rage  get  the  better, of ^you*.  r<  . 

K  •  '  ' 

**kJ  LH  J**  O")* 

219.  If  I  had  a  real  desire,  this  fe  sufficient  encou¬ 
ragement.  •  .  \  : 

Ul««  J 

220.  If  your  friend  be  fayodr^We  or  (faithful)  your 

frork  is  ea8y. .  (Eng.  )  A  willing  heart  mq fees 
flight  work.  ...  ■  • 

~  J  ■•> 

821.  A  good  fire  is  better  than  a  delicate  meal. 

'■  *•  In  cold  weather— It  means  that  in  time  of  need  the  most  common 
u{>*naay  come  tobe  of  more  real  Value  th&n  the  most  precious.  See  NO.  3I» 

#  *  .  ,  ■ 

dUa^  d>jJ  jt  j  ^  \ 

T'here  is  certainly  half  a  clip  under  the  cup, 

**  e‘  must  be  some  foundation  for  What  they  say,  though  it  may  pot  &•* 

M{lT*]y  tr«e.  {Eng.)  What  every  body  says  must  be  true.  (Scot.\  There  wag 
^.S0IT^  where  the  stii*  drowned;  and  again  in  English,  there  was  a 

,Ug  lp’1  quoth  the  fellow  when  he  drapk  the  dish  clouU 

aJT  jt  &&j*p  pi  '}*■  j]~ 

^3*  When  one  plum  beholds  another,  it  sets  forth. 
*  cOlqur.  •  .  ;  ; 

/h 

n&*}  when  the  old  cock  crow*,  the  young  cock  learas 
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324.  Our  God  is  one ;  therefore  you  should  be  satis*; 
fied  with  one  share ;  said  to  a  person  icho  is  desi¬ 
rous  of  having,  mare  than  the  distributor  wishes 
'  to  give  him .  The  above  is  a  Turkish  saying", 
which  is  frequently  used  by  the  Persians  who  also 

'say  V  ’  ... 

cyjl ixiol f> 

535.  Coating  is  voluntary,  but  departing  depends 
Upon  permission. 

«t/)t  j.v*l 

226.  He  wishes  to  put  the  blame  upon  tile  of  that 
which  he  alone  is  guilty.,  (Eng.)  Many  men 
wish  to  throw  the  burthen  off  their  own  shoulders 

•  If)  *f 

•  227.  To-day  he  has  put  a  feather  in  his  cap.  i  e- 
He  has  distinguished  himself;  or  he  is  now  fif* 
rived  at  the  summit  of  power,  or  prosperity. 

\*j> 

228.  Enjoy  the  present  time,-  and  don’t  grieve  fcoiT 
to-morrow.  ( Eng.)  Enough  for  the  day,  is 
the  evil  thereof. 
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229.  Everyday  is  followed  by  a  to-morrow. 

*  (Eng.)  Every  dog  hath  his  day  and  every  man  his  hour. 

23 0.  this  is  the  day  of  such  a  one’s  opportunity, 
in  which  he  succeeds  or  prevails.  It  also  means  th<5 

day  in  which  he  undertakes  any  task  L*J 

is  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  to  undertake  any  diiS-1; 
tult  task,  as  in  Hindoostanee 

j>j*\ 

^31.  lam  now  quite  destitute. 

( Qoorchu  i«  an  armed  soldier,  or  a  person  in  charge  of  arms,  especiall  y 
of  fire-anjjg,  their  pay  it  Small,  whence  the  phrisc.) 

Hope  is  preferable  to  food. 

(£ng.)  Hope  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul }  or  hope  is  worth  any  money.  v 

233.  Amen  is  said&at  prayer  may  be  accepted  of. 

Sale  by  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  M  object  either  for  himself  or  another. 
fte»ninK  that  if  several  people  will  only  give  him  thonr  support  that 
*“Cceea  in  hi*  views.  .  .j 

-  V*A*wiJ  Jyi  U*jT  (^1  ■  ;  .  ‘ 

^3^.  Tfhat  fire  is  extinguished. 

^  e.  That  Commotion  has  been  sppeased.  -  * 
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Jjl jj sj\y  ^yjUd&Ul 

,  i 

235.  The  richest  are  the  most  necessitous ;  or  the 

desire  of  wealth  eiicreases  with  the  possession. 
( Lat.)  Cres-cit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pe- 
cunia  crescit.  • 

Xb  j\  t£  iyxi  3b  '  . 

236.  That  is  not  a  misfortune  which  cdmes  from 

heaven.  . 

This  is  addressed  by  way  of  consolation  to  one  who  has  met  with  any  mis¬ 
fortune. 

237.  Suspense  is  worse  than  the  toothache,  and  the 
pangs  of  death. 

j\  Jj  Sf  jllaJi  \ 

&3S.  Suspense  is  worse  than  death*  , 
a-T  ji>  Jb  aJU  ^»b  aja  jl 

239.  Whatever  the  thief  left,  the  coi\jurer  has  got* 

i.  e.  The  magician  employed  to  detect  the  thief.  And  in  English  “  the 
first  loss  is  the  best.’’ 

fi/v j*  ^  u^to  jjl  ali-1 

240.  Whatever  the  eternal  teacher  said,  that  say  I* 

Applied  to  &  person  who  speaki  not  his  own  opinion,  but  what  h**  been 
fuggested  to  him  by  another. 

£ 

jfj  t\XJ  4jUJ  |  Jl)  X 

241.  An  old  matt  can  see  as  much  in  a  brick,  as  a 

young  man  can  Bee  in  a  glass.  ; 

{Lat,)  Experientia  docit. 
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242.  Whatever  the  ass  says,  the  ass  believe^. 

See  No.  24  of  this  Section.  (  Eng.)  One  fool  make*  many. 

AiuA*- j**  if  jd  \ 

243.  All  that  is  in  Baghdad,  is  the  Kkuleefu’s,  or 
he  has  access  to  it.  i.  e.  Whatever  is  mine ,  is  at 
your  service. 

» 

Spoken  to  a  friend  who  mokes  a  request. 

That  which  is  in  the  mind,  is  spoken. 

Tliis  Raying  is  used  to  express  that,  people  cannot  easily  conceal  their 
**1  wiUmients,  which,  when  they  are  off  their  guard  will  occasionally  make 
their  escape  oo  the  tongue. 

'  d  ' 

y  \la»»  ^ 

^5.  Don»t  condemn  as  wrong  what  you  do  not  com- 

Pr^hend,  perhaps  you  have  not  understood  it. 

**  .  m 

ii)  V Lf"i  J/t  J *  ^  ^ 

Wipe  away  that  vyhich  you  stuck  into  ypur 

^ar<l  on  the  dung-hill;. 

A  S,r**vhac^ stuck  tot\  person’*  beard.  His  servant  observing  it,  said  to  his 
^  ter»  A  nightingale  has  perched  on  the  stalk  of  the  rose,  drive  it  away.” 

°me  in  the  company  thinking  this  very  fine,  wishing  to  imitate  it, 

*Pnt  °ut  0n  gome  pretence,  and  going  to  a  dung-hill  took  a  straw  and  stuck 
m  beard?  desiring  his  servant  to  use  the  same  expression  which  the 
®ther  jjc  returned  to  the  company.  The  servant  having  forgot 

hp  e***°n>  addressed  his  master  in  the  terms  of  the  proverb.  The  master  waa 
pli  Ashamed,  and  the  whole  assembly  burst  out  in  a  laugh.  It  i»  '•P**' 

ti  foolish  fallow  who  awkwardly  attempts  to  imitate  hi?  better** 
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u««>>  j'uf  l 

217.  That  which  you  saw  is  no  longer  in  my  power. 

Used  to  denote  a  change  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  a  person. 

4iba^*v 

21S.  Bring  that  which  you  spoke  of,  but  do  not 
name  it. 

The  origin  of  this  saying  is  thus  related :  An  officer  of  the  king  travelling  , 
somewhere,  came  at  night  to  a  poor  village,  and  put  up  at  the  cottage  of  a  pea¬ 
sant.  Demanding  something  to  cover  bim  at  night,  the  poor  man  said  he 
had  nothing  to  offer  him  but  the  body  clothes  of  his  ox.  The  officer,  enrag¬ 
ed  at  this  supposed  insult,  beat  and  abused  the  peasant.  Feeling  the  cold 
severe  in  the  night,  he  called  to  the  peasant  in  the  words  of  the  proverb,  which 
is  now  applied  to  something  useful  but  mean,  which  the  person  who  avails 
himself  of  it,  is  ashamed  of. 

jA  J'A  jAk  U  t 

219.  Most  of  those  things  which  we  think  we  are 
really  in  want  of,  are,  in  truth  superfluous, 

A^fj  Ujuti  Aj».  h  f}Aj>  t.  7 
'250.  What  harm  I  have  done  to  myself,  no  blind 
man  ever  did  to  himself. 

Used  when  a  person  does  any  thing  for  which  he  afterwards  feels  sorry. 

jjb  C.  ***&* 

251.  You  must  receive  that  which  is  decreed  by 
fate ;  if  you  do  not  take  it,  you  must  be  forced 
to  it.  ( Eng.)  Needs  must  ichen  the  devil  drives. 
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S5S.  In  this  garden  a  fly  is  as  good  as  a  peacock)1 

l*  ••  Thew  it  no  distinction  made  here  between  the  good  and  the  bad. 

253.  The  cow  has  eaten  up  the  history. 

i.  e.  Tho«e  times  are  past:  spoken  of  the  former  prosperous  state  of  a  pcN 
*°n  'who  has  failed  into  decay.  (Scot.)  That  tale  the  gray  cow  has  eaten* 

—  r  r  ' 

Xi>  jf  J\ 

254.  That  shop  has  been  shut  up. 

*•  ••  Tha  times  have  been  changed  for  the  worse.  See  No^  247, 

JU  c^UuujI  *  Ail 

A  little  beauty  is  better  than  much  wealth.' 

Good  look*  Are  the  be»t  letter  of  recommendetido.  f 

aJ^jj  siJsj  rill to  \J\ 

To  whomsoever  fortune  has  given  any  thing,' 
8^e  tofts  given  it  for  good  and  all. 

cA^j  a/T  A**  ■ 

As  he  does  to  others,  so  will  he  be  dope,  by; 

A»  you  tow,  to  you  mu«t  reep. 

AxLj  AA  jA*1  i£\j it 

There  is  no  obtaining  any  information  from 
who  has  been  made  acquainted  with  a  secret* 

Thi,  _ 

**tfght  be  applied  with  juetice  to  e  free  rnasoo. 
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859.  R  i& unnecessary  to  explain  that  which  is  self- 
evident.  See  ‘flit; , 

This  might  be  applied  to  many  of  the  snyings  in  this  collection,  which 
have  therefore  merely  been  translated,  without  any  comment. 

JJUu-aWj  Jtilod  •  ■ 

.  Id  J 

860.  He  whose  ^genealogy  and  circumstances  yott 
are  unacquainted  with,  can  bes.t  be  judged  of  by 
his  actions. 


,  UmIUi/  jl  Ali; ym  jyt 

261,.  That  connection  is  broken  off. 

I".'. 

This  has  nearly  the  same  application  as  Np.  23^- 

1  L  -•  JL J 
*  t  >  #  **  , 

262.  That  night  which  >s  called  by  devotees  Shubi 
'  '  qudr,  is  this  very  night.  Used  upon  occasions  of 


joy  or  success. . 

y-'A  ■  s^clb  t^r  SU  m«»»j  ijA  uJGJt 
863.  Justice  is  superior  to  devotion. 

*/* 

26i.  Job  was  not  half  so  patient  as  we  were. 

UUajl  jA  ji  rfjl 

•265.  He  who  is  the  door  of  scieace, '  is  the  key  of 


information.' 
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z!j+  *jj  ^  Sj  <*&T 

266.  Distress  gives  to  a  lion  the  disposition  of  a  fo$» 

1  *•  Jt^o«h  poverty  that  makes  the  noble  minded  become  mean, 

(e*S)  Poverty  makes  men  poor*  spirited^  •  '  -I  . 

Is  u-i-il  JLe  iCT 

267.  What  occasion  is  there  to  explain  that  which 
is  self-evident.  See  No*.  239. 

U  tof-  Jf 

268.  Jacob  did  not  lament  so  much  as  we  did* 

Used  to  upresj  the  eerrow  qf  the  speaker. 

^j4  jljJ  A)  Jeit  i  **  • 

*69.  His  finger  besmeared  with  honey,  he  draws 
along  the  wall ;  i.  e.  He  is  determined  to  excite 

^torhance  or  rebellion. 

•  • 

j  Cl~J  t/j_y  Julf  u-JL&t 

2'0.  The  fingers  of  a  workman  are  the  keys  of 
•  subsistence,  and  the  hand  of  the  ignorant  is  like 
the  ladle  of  a  beggar. 

us  MU^duJki! 

271.  life  is  pointed  at  by  the  people,  T.  e.  He  is  the 

r 

.  laughing  stock  of  the  people. 

I*  is  also  applied  to  one  who  it  dittiogutahed  for  any  good  quality. 
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27$.  Grapes  derive  their  colour  from  gtapes. 

Used  to  denote  that  we  are  apt  to  be  influenced  in  our  conduct  by  the 
example  of  others. 

Jj)  liA 

273.  That  leaf  has  been  turped  over. 

I.  The  times  are  changed.  See  No.  254- 

j +\j»-  p*  f*  tJT 

274.  That  is  past  away  and  this  will  also  pass  away. 

Spoken  by,  or  to,  a  person,  who  was  once  in  a  prosperous  condition,  but 
has  fallen  into  decay;  and  implies  that  the  present  state  of  things  jnWmt 
last,  but  take  a  more  favorable  turn. 

There  never  was  a  height,  but  there  was  a  hollow. 

*  *yU  *-**0 J*j$ 

275.  The  braying  of  an  ass  apt}  tfye  sweet  sopgs  of 
David  are  alike  to  him, 

I.  e.  He  possesses  no  taste  or  discrimination.  ( Eng.}  He  has  no  more  *** 
than  a  pitcher. 

276.  The  sound  of  a  drum  is  best  at  a  distance. 

i.  e.  The  fame  gf  a  person  is  greater  at  a  distance  than  it  is  in  reality. 
( Erig.)  A  prophet'  has  no  praise  inhis  own  country;  or  no  man  is  a  hero  te 
his  valet  de  chambre.  ( Scot.)  Far  birds  have  fine  feathers. 

^  aT  jjj  fjC*  jJjT 

277-  The  food  of  beggars  is  not  lessened  by  th$ 
barking  of  dogs. 

i.  e.  That  an  expectant  is  not  to  bn  disappointed  by  (ho  interfertnetof 
interested  people. 
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278.  The  hubbub  of  a  croud  of  beggars,  gives  beau¬ 
ty  to  the  market-place  of  the  .generous ;  or  the 
splendor  of  the  shop  of  the  generous  shines  when 
beggsirs  are  the  customers. 

*jj  *-£*  *j  V 1 

279.  The  report  of  death  reaches  quickly. 

(&*l)  III  news  come  apace. 

A if 

?80-  He  has  himself  gone  astray,  how  can  he  direct 
another  into  the  true  path?  (Eng.)  How  can 
the  blin(i  lead  the  blind  ?  See  Part  II.  Sect  L 
No,  3*1, 

.xrij  jl  )  a»1j  yl 

28^-  Lit.  J|e  knows,  and  his  business  knows. 

*•  *•  1  nothing  about  it,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

^  c «  Mf 

®ee  how  your  precious  time  passes  away. 

c t&Jf  VJ  3  o** 

alone,  and  do  not  idle  away  your  time. 

M*  tro  IT  tA"  4? V  jtJsf  ^»1  j  cAj  <X»J  J*1 

^  ^>r8t  reflect  and  afterwards  speak;  as  the 
®*®kidation  is  laid,  before  the  wall  is  built.  -  , 
Look  htf0Te  you  leap. 
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|*J‘J  £)t  Jji 

285.  The  first  person  who  was  desirous  t>f  having 
chim,  h$ror  it,  I  am  he.  See  No.  297.  .  ’ 

«  ^ 

2S6.  The  beginning  has  a  connexion  vyith  tfye  end. 

287.  First  taste,  and  afterwards  say  that  it  is  insipid. 
( Eng.)  Try  first  and  afterwards  condemn. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  of  it, 

hie  (til  l  ^  ml  Jjt 

288.  Erroneous  from  the  beginning, 

tyJ  Jjl 

289.  The  first  word  is  the  best. 

( Eng*)  The  first  blow  is  half  the  battle. 

*J*  %  Ji1 

290.  Dregs  in  the  first  cup.  See  Part  IL  Sect.  I. 
No.  325. 

jfi t 

291.  After  war  comes  peace. 

(Eng.)  i(  After  a  storm  comes  a  caha.’* 

Lrt  ;j*  ***>  Jjl 

292.  First  one’s  own  and  afterwards  the  poor. 

( Eng.)  Charity  begins  at  home .  -  -  1 
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'’IIS 


293.  At  the  first  move,  (or  throw)  vexed  or  enrage 

e^»  in  the  language  of  gamesters  is  the  vexa¬ 
tion  that  proceeds  frotn  bad  luck. 

Applied  to  one  who  in  the  commencement  of  a  transaction  betrays  ilf 
*5>paor«li«honeaty.  See  .Part'll.  Sect.  L  N9.  325.  '  •••,-> 

294.  The  cook  has  the  first  taste. 


b  cAiy**  tb?-  is-k*  4-^  Jjt  - 

295.  A  poor  man  puts  out  his.  lamp  early  in  the 

night.  ... 

j»  &  *  Am  j*\xb  Jjl  —  •  * 

296.  First  ggj  and  gpgah.*.' 

jJ j  t£  Jjl 

297.  The  first  person  who  boasts  of  friendship 

Ia®he.  -  •  "  '  -  ’ 

itj&'ifao'ijftj  Jjl  :  ^  * 

S98  p* 

lr»t  (prove  his)  existence,  then  worship  (him.) 

Of  *$M  u-'V  . 

299  ti  - 

t  is  better  to  he  hung  up  than  to  run  away, 

^  ^  ^°wards  die  a  thoqsand  deaths,  the  brave  but  once. 

'm  .  .  ..  :  •  •  ~  - 

’  has  not  even  a  sigh  in  his  heart# 

ii,  I* 

%  **  in  great  portrty;  ....  ^  > 
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I*  fM&yl  ^  jaU>T 

301.  We  see  sighs  of  lovers  unimpressive* 

Spoken  by  one  who  has  pursued  any  object  ardently  but  ineffectually. 

303.  When  iron  strikes  against  iron,  then  what  a 
contest  arises!  (Eng.)  “  When  Greek  meets 
"  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war**  See 

Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  381. 

»  1  -  K  J 

303.  He  hammers  cold  iron. 

L*  i.  ev  He  labours  in  vain.  (Scut.)  It  is  hard  to  bring  But,  what  is  no  Ben. 

304.  Give  old  iron  in  exchange  for  sweetmeats. 

Azsfij  t/ysT- 

305.  He  gives  away  the  deer  before  it  .is  caught. 

( Eng.)  He  sells  the  bear’s  skin  before  the  bear  is  taken. 

306.  O  Uyaz  don't  forget  your  situation.’ 

Said  by  way  of  reproof  or  reproach. 

ca*«J  »*jf\  U*  ab  ^ 

307.  O  morning  breeze  this  is  all  your  doing. 

As  in  English  “  this  is  some  of  your  handy  work.” 

308.  Alas!  what  a  number  of  desires  have  come  to 
nothing. 

(Eng.)  Ineffectual  effort!  eaddeneth  the  rind* 
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{if 

309.  0  thou,  who  art  an  assemblage  of  good  quali* 
ties,  by  which  of  them  shall  I  distinguish  thee? 

Tins  uying  i*  often  used  ironically. 

j*  j\  j)  sJU  ^1 

810.  Let  this  dust  be  put  upon  that  head,  in  which 
there  are  not  the  brains  of  fidelity. 

{&  ji  J  f  jZf  j<y t,?! 

To  thee  O  door  do  I  address  myself,  do  Choiit ' 
®  WaH  also  listen. 

by  w*y  of  caution,  requiring,  the  serious  attention  of  the  hearer. 

312  If  ¥ 

11  *  receive,  I  eat ;  if  not,  I  fast.  Expresses 
rcsiSttation  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 

S"Piwt  i|  Sect>  ,  No  137< 

•  •  ^xti  l>  a*j>  y  f-A  J 

313.  O Xrtiat  a  misfortune  has  this  bright  genius  of 
mine  provej  to  me.  Said  token  a  person's  ac- 
^Ulre'*rnents  are  the  cause  of  inconvenience  or  . 
anno3/ance  to  him. 

^  cri'  jjU {/  Jj“  J>  j  O jij 

314.  pv»  , 

thou  tyrant,  who  oppressest  the  weak,  ho’.v 

^0I1&  \vill  this  violence  of  yours  continue  ? 

Q 
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315.  O  thou,  who  art  ignorant  of  the  advantages  ojf 
leisure,  whatever  you  d.o,  do  quickly., 

f*  o*3~  \5j * 

316.  O  boat  sink,  and  let  me  go  to  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions. 

Used  by  oue  upon  an  occasion  of  great  distress. 

317.  O  flower  I  am  pleased  with  you;  since  yon 
possess  the  fragrance  of  such  a  one  (i.  e.  my  be¬ 
loved.) 

J'lJ  ' 

318.  The  person  of  an  ambassador  is  inviolable* 

0 

cjtjo*  k>-  dj 

319.  Oh  mother  what  do  you,  who  have  not  been 
cut,  know  of  the  matter? 

Reply  to  one  who  exhorts  another  to  bear  patiently  a  pain  or  tniafortunt 
'which  the  adviser  has  never  experienced.  It  is  supposed  to  be  apoken  ^>y  f 
boy  while  undergoing  circumcision,  to  his  mother  who  encourages  him  to  bear 
the  pain  with  fortitude.  See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  403.  (En£.)  Ba  juts  at 

tears  who  n?vtr  felt  a  wound . 

c-j'^’b  W)  b  C^-»l 

320.  Oh  God  !  is  what  I  see  real,  or  is  it  only  a  vision  ? 

ks 

521.  This  is  the  seed  and  this  is  the  earth; 

(Eng.)  Do  your  worst.  See  Sect,  I,  No.  40. 
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•X&lj  1  j  u.-— ls^-1 

522.  Here  neither  genealogy  nor  pedigree  is  of  any 
use.  *.  e.  Here  qualifications  only  are  attended  to » 

You  rtiust  stand  on  your  own  feet. 


(*•» 

823.  'This  is  not  the  place  for  even  Gabriel  to 
*peak.  Said  of  a  place  where  people  are  not 
alio  iced  to  speak  their  minds ,  or  in  allusion  to 
0  tyrannical  government. 

<bj  f  U^!| 

Here  (even)  the  mouse  travels  with  a  staff. 

caution^  da°gerou8  place  where  people  must  proceed  with  extreme 

crt1 

325.  This  is  the  well,  and  this  is  the  rope. 

A 

10  person  who  boasts.  See  No. -321.  (Eng.)  Prove  your  words, 

IT- J  |»UJ 

’Phis  house  is  a  perfect  sun.  i.  e.  All  the 
PeopIe  of  this  house  are  enlightened,  or  good 
frlks.  This  sqying  is  often  used  ironically. 

m*  |*J  tl  lih.  1 I  £ ft) 

327  r 

*-*et  not  this  hand  beg  assistance  from  the  other 

han<h 

Thi*  i 

,je  used  by  way  of  prayer,  to  signify)  may  I  never  hare  occasion  In 

uPon  any  one  for  support. 
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S2S.  This  is  my  hand,  and  this  is  the  back  of  my 
0 

hand. 

It  u  used  to  shew,  that  it  will  soop  be  known  how  the  matter  stands. 

329.  This  is  my  prayer  and  let  all  the  world  say 
am.en. 

330.  These  false  friends  whom  you  see,  are  like  flies 
around  the  sweetmeats.  ( Eng.)  The  files  col¬ 
led  round  the  honey  jars.  See  No.  4j7  of 
Section  I. 

UAJ  \fi 

S31.  Tell  this  to  one  who  does  not  know  you. 

i.  e.  You  cannot  deceive  me.  f  E ng.)  Tell  this  to  the  marine,  the  uilort 
wo’nt  believe  you. 

b  cH-  ^ 

332.  Bring  change  for  this,  (holding  out  a  rupee) 
a  taunting  refusal  to  one  who  asks  to  borrow 

O' 

money.  , 

Aajj  Vtjj*  **  JJ  ifH  ^ 

333.  This  is  bad  money,  whoever  you  give  it  to, 
will  return  it.  (Eng.)  To  pay  a  man  in  his 

t  own  com. 

Spoken  to  one  who  abuses,  or  satirizes  another,  it  €•  your  satire 
abuse  will  be  returned.  “  The  biter  bit.** 
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^yb**t  b  05-v  cr^ 

334.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  different. 

To  express  disapprobation  of  any  custom  that  appears  unjust.  _ 

;  y'  1^' 

335.  If  this  pitcher  does  not  bre^k  to-day,  it  will 
break  to-morrow.  .  See  No.  212  of  this  Section. 

(BV.)  The  pitcher  doth  not  go  so  often  to  the  water,  but  it  comes  home 
broken  at  last,  (Span.)  Cantaro  que  muchas  vezes  va  a  la  fueute  alguna  xc* 

•e  ha  de  qaebrar. 

J*  yr*4  v* 

S36.  This  grief  of  mine  of  being  in  love  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  my  other  griefs. 

I  »  i  ^  dJjVs  yl 

337.  This  company  of  travellers  is  lame  totheresu- 
section,  i.e.  They  will  never  arrive  at  their  jour¬ 
ney's  end,  or  accomplish  their  object  or  purpose. 

0*. c y  j  cr^ 

338.  This  business  will  be  performed  by.  yon,  for  thus 

the  generous  act.  Occasionally  used  ironically. 

An; )/  »■* — ^  yj 

339.  This  is  the  business  of  fortune,  let  ™  ** 
tvhon^  will  favor. 

3ji  A) 

340.  Ho>*  that  you  know  the  road,  you  may  travel 

pleasure  and  safety. 
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io<y 

341.  Now  that  yott  and  I  are  together,  do  With  me 
what  you  please. 

Used  in  asking  pardon  of  another. 

342.  This  is  another  flower  that  has  blown. 

When  one  already  beset  by  one  misfortune  is  assailed  by  another*  « 

See  Part  1.  Sect.  I.  No.  495. 

343.  This  is  the  ball  and  this  is  the  plain.  ( Eng.) 
Koic's  your  time  do  your  best  or  worst.  See 
Sect.  1.  No.  40. 

«*-l  &  (* 

344.  This  also  is  one  of  the  signs  of  old  age.  The 
following  story  from  Captain,  Lockett’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Shurhoo  Mi,ut  Amil  will  illustrate 
the  idiomatical  application  of  this  saying: 

An  old  man  complained  to  a  Doctor  of  bad  digestion.  O  let  bad  diges¬ 
tion  alone  said  the  doctor,  for  it  is  one  of  the  concomitants  of  old  age.  He 
then  stated  his  weakness  of  sight.  Don’t  meddle  with  weakness  of  sight  re* 
plied  the  doctor,  for  that  also  is  one  of  the  concomitants  of  old  age.  He 
complained  to  him  of  a  difficulty  of  hearing.  Alas  how  distant  is  hearing  said 
the  doctor  from  old  men !  difficulty  of  hearing  is  a  steady  concomitant  of  old 
age.  He  complained  to  him  of  want  of  sleep.  How  widely  separated  said 
the  doctor,  are  sleep  and  old  men,  for  want  of  sleep  is  certainly  a  concorai- 
taut  of  old  age.  He  complained  ta  himofa  decrease  of  bodily  vigour.  This 
is  an  evil  replied  the  doctor  that  soon  hastens  on  old  men,  for  want  of  vigour 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  old  age.  The  old  man  (unable  to  keep  his  pa-, 
tience  any  longer)  called  out  to  his  companions — seizo  upon  die  booby,  lay 
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bold  or  the  blocVhead,  drag  along  the  ignorant  ideot,  that  dolt  of  a  Doctor, 
*ho  understand*  nothing,  and  who  ha*  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
but  the  human  figure,  with  hw  ‘  concomitants  of  old  age,'  for  sooth! 
to*  only  words  he  seems  capable  of  uttering.  The  Doctor  smiled,  and  said, 
f00*  qq  gjy  ©Id  boy,  get  into  a  passion,  for  this  also  w  a  concomitant  of  pld  ago* 


345.  TVell!  this  is  also  some  of  your  doings.  See 
No.  307. 


jl  fb  jyjt 

346.  This  is  also  through  the  favpr  of  the  Barms* 
w>$a% 


It  hsai(J  that  when  Haroon  Sdibiid  proscribed  the  family  ofBtnrxux, 

b*  prohibit^  ajj  commendation  or  even  mention  of  their  names.  An  exile 

m  IjW®  ^  thi*  time  came  to  A'oo/b,  having  received  many  favors  from 

4  e  k^ily  pf  Burmuk,  he  was  incessant  in  their  praise.  Haroon  hearing  ©f 
this 


kimtelf. 


len*  for,  and  severely  reprimanded  him.  The  old  man  in  excuse  for 


Elated  some  of  the  benefactions  which  he  owed  to  the  family  of  Bui 


old*  I,A*oolf  was  touched  to  the  heart,  and  shedding  tears,  threw  to  tha 
^  *  plate  of  gold  which  lay  before  him.  The  man  instantly  exclaimed 

frv°f  ProverI>*  which  is  thence  used  by  those  who  receive  % 

r°Ugh  the  interest  or  intercession  of  another. 


takes  all  this  trouble  because  he  wants 
Bl(>t,ey.  ( Eng.)  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil , 

U  C*»J  d  UWj 

348.  ]Vr  ...... 

*ay  you  pass  your  time  happily,  since  you 

hat 


(E 


Ve  made  mine  do  so, 

.*  *  i  1- 

Blessings  return  to  the  bestower. 
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fabtI,  ' 


$49.  Holding  up  a  mirror  in  the  assembly  of  the 
•  blind.  (Eng.)  Throicing  pearls  to  sicine. 

See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  95. 

ls-m-1  ji  jo  ujGj  U 

330.  It  is  loosing  one’s  to  time  keep  company  with 
the  mean. 

Ijh*  ws»wl  j&  Ia^Ij 

351.  We  depend  upon  God,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  master  of  the  ship. 

There  is  a  play  upon  the  word  ^  which  cannot  be  shown  io  the  Iran* 
lauon.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  signifies,  with  God  or  tipenGo*, 

*nd  the  master  of  a  vessel ,  compounded  of  Ij  a  contraction  of  * 

loaf,  ship,  vessel,  and  J  master,  oioner ,  lord. 


352.  The  pride  has  left  his  brain,  i.  e.  he  has  be« 
come  humble  at  last. 


353.  Be  civil  that  you  may  become  great. 

(Eng.)  A  man’s  manners  shape  his  fortune. 

IJtAj  &  jJ  j >  UJjli 

354.  Be  civil  if  thou  art  the  son  of  man.’ 
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P&  He  puts  the  wind  in  a  cage. 

^,lt  i*,  he  attempts  something  very  foolish. 

ffe  ®*^e  “•*»  to  catch  the  wind  andpaught  cock-lobsters.  RilKLAis. 

<r*  *  ’  .  v  -  A  '  “  .  -r  'a  •’  -  H  •  . 

&&  H,e  who  is  in  distress  himself,  feels  for  otherp. 

if  jM  ylmf  Jjj\j 

357.  Whoever  annoys  the  poor  lowers  himself* 

•Ua?  ^S 

358.  They  blow  or  fan  him. 

?***  U,  they  flatter,  wheedle  or  §et  him  on, 

r  ,  *  ^  *  •'  *  *  * 

1  UhM.1  ^Ijjl 

^  v  egg-plant  is  cheap  itself,  but  it  causes.  £x* 
Pence,  (as  it  requires  a  ^r  eat  quantity  of  tbitfterK 

to  cook  it.  X  , 

App,,e<1  to  ">y  undertaking  which  is  easily  commenced  but  with  diffibulty 
WmP'nect.  ■■■ 

360.  i*  ,  r 

places  egg-plants  round  the  dish. 

>♦  e.  *  1  •  ‘ 

flitters,  or  performs  servile  offices  for  any  one. 


361.  V, 
,ile  to 


V  ^  t— cUj  ^UUsjtt  b 

ou  ought  to  be  kind  to  your  friends,  and  po- 


your  enemies. 
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foW '■ubf'v&’Jt, 

362.  I  have  often  spoken,  and  speak  again. 

Said  by  way  of  reproof. 

(£  aU  OjAjtU.  ^jV 
363..  In  short,  I  amuse  myself  with  trifles.  *.  e.  I 
spend  my  time  as  well  as  I  can. 

» 

lAAjlAJ )j  V 

364.  In  the  market  of  Mcdhummud,  God  is  the 

_  -  •.  .  • ;  .  '  ■»  1 

purchaser. 

To  express  that  one’s  sole  reliaaee  it  on  <Soo  »M  the  prophet. 

wduv  &  wifi  j*?  y  ^  y 

365.  Do  not  annoy  the  mean;  if  you  do  annoy 
tiiem,  do  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  may  leave 

,  .  .  k  i  .  ♦ 

’  off  their  mean  conduct. 

There  is  an  ineeuious  play  upon  the  words  in  this  Mying  which'  oMnot 
.fut  umdeted  into  EugUuk* 

b  A*?‘  *i  jW  V  !<> 

t 

366.  It  is  best  that  the  hawk  should  resemble  die 
hawk/and  the  owl  the  owl. 

i.  e.  Every  one  ought  to  conduct  himself  agreeably  to  his  situation, 
(Lat.)  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

.  jsr  t>V 

367.  Every  thing  reverts  to  its  original  state. 
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368.  To  ost  off  6ne’*>  Own  arm  is  preferable  to  caus¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  another  person  to  bo  eat  off. 

369.  1.  Playful,  idle  (a  child.)  2.  Lewd  (a  woman.) 

fclj  Jym  <>  <]*«•  If 

370.  Of  what  use  is  it  preaching;  to  the  wicked. 

(^H)  There  is  a.  eeeio.  «pttliing  *>  «teoe>  «efl>. 

<*-!&  f  *■*■**>  V 

371.  During  the  fruit  season  the  gardener  has  deaf 
ears-  i.  e.  He  pays  no  regard  to  the  requests  of 
^friends  for  fruit. 

372.  He  shows  a  green  garden. 

To  ieegjyg  people  by  flattering  prospect*, 
speech  it  fair,  bat  his  actions  foul. 


UJ  JiJ*  Jib 

^he  rest  of  the  tale  to-morrow. 

^iit^  ^^''^aioivused  by  story-tellers  when  they  breafc  off  in  the  midst  of  a 
*  from  thence  transferred  to  one  who  isv weary  of  answering  long 

puts  them  off  to  another  time. 

9 

y£s  JS  j  tyi&i  l i 

down  with  an  infidel  and  a  true  believer,  ancf 
^  good  terms  with  them. 
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375;  He  keeps  to  Veihdward  of  the  dispute*. 

f  Eng))  Ho  ttoerfc  dear  of  all  parties. 

X&lxi  jjf  J  jl  j*  ^  V 

376.  No  colour  is  superior  to  black. 

♦  "  *  '  ‘ 

Something  like  the  English  saying,  brown  it  a  good  standing  colour,  or 

evergreens  keep  fresh  all  the  year  rouud.  It  'also  denotes  that  a  person  ot 
thing  has  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  or  decay;  meaning  that 
it  canndt  be  better  or  worse.  ,  .  ' 

b  c i 

377.  t  have  God  above  and  you 'beneath', 

.  i.  e.  I  have  no  other  protector  but  God  and  you. 

378.  Stretch  out  your  feet  according  to  your  blan¬ 
ket.  (  Eng.)  You  must  cut  your  coat  according 
to  your  cloth.  See  flejUjUj  <tL*£ 

h**  — jl  utXJj  h 

379.  Whomsoever  fortune  favors,  it  does  so  in  every 
way.  ( Eng.)  Luck  follows  luck. 

t  *  ' 

380.  Do  you  think  to  play  with  (or  use)  me  as  yod 

do  with  others  ?  .  . 

381.  What  do  you  give  yourself  airs  to  me,  a*  yM. 
do  to  others  ?  Or,  do  you  think  to  impose  upon  m® 
as  you  have  imposed  upon  others  £ 
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Jji  l*  U  j  1/  yS  ***  ^ 

382.  Do  you  think  to  torment  me  as  you  do  othif 

people?  ; 

i!.n.«)Lai  j+ui j)  ilti  V 

383.  No  hero  has  a  shifeld  against  the  arrows  ot  fate. 

t A*  s  \Mj  cf^f 

3841.'  With. such  a  beard  and  tilrbanJ 

Spoken  when  an  elderly  man  of  grave  appearance  is  guilty  of  aorae  foolish 
ordi^raefi,!  act.  *  •  ' 

JM? 

^85*  He  flies  with  the  wings  of  another. 

\  jackdaw  in  peacocks  feathers*'  / 

J  £$ 1^4* \  j*  UU#J  JlJj  {XfJ 

^°U  cannot' reach  the  heavens  with  your  hani 
,^0BI  4he  top  of  a  high  house-  v  .iV  '  . 

Said  to  n 

R  high  '  .  J5*1100  who  gives  himself  airs,  in  consequence  of  having  obtained 

■  '>*;  •>  ’  *  •  ‘V’ s  'r‘w 

387  ^  }  %  i 

walk  deliberately  into  A  grave.  v.c.  Wilfully 

to  ******  fafo  the  jaws  of  destruction  or  calamity. 

'I’o  run  one’s  head  against  a  stone  wall  or  a  post. 

sg8 

.  ^^ou  will  never  be  equal  to  his  sprinklings.'  ,, 

it  ^  *°®m)  (in  Hindu ,  Pulethun ,)  is  a  little  flour  sprinkled  on  dough  when 
bei*^  ^  ipread  into  cakes,  that  it  may  not  stick  to  the  rollingpin.  This 
*  ^ery  little  matter,  the  proverb  means,  you  are  greatly  inferior  to  him, 
^*$lish  not  tit  to  wipe  his  shoes  \  or  you  ate  hot  worthy  to  hold  his  stiiiup. 
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389.  He  is  now  begun  to  speak  94  of  people. 

•>  jJ*  *i*j*  It  4*~ji  U^f 

390.  The  devdeeues  an  idokier  (evea)  aa  t>e  ieiApW 
of  Mecca. 

Applied  to  a  person. originally  hnd, wba  r*taia*  inJhisieart  hi*  oattunllf 
wicked  inclination*. 

^IjLm  UUwJ  4$  If  £)*J* 

391.  It  is  better  to  b*  starved  to  death  than  be  dun¬ 
ned  by  the  batchers. 

(Eng.)  A  dinner  of  herb*  witlr+ontetKmcfH,  is  better  than  a  staffed  ox 
and  strife  therewith.  . 

J*AjjU  joj&  Ij<w* 

392.  The  mother  gives  the  child  no  milk  until  it 
cries  for  it 

(Eng.)  What’s  not  worth  asking  is  not  Worth,  giving* 

393.  He  beats  his  own  child  to  frighten  the  neigh- 
boars. 

394.  The  child  is  not  born,  and  yet  it  is  called 
MfloguppuB*  (or  the  vietorieoa) 

( Eng.)  Us  reckons  his  chicken*  before  they  «re  hatched* 
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£96.  If  fortuae  favors  you,  go  and  sleep  at  ease. 

(Eni.J  If  you  get  the  name  of  an  early  riser  you  may  lie  in  bed  till  noon, 

Ml «!»,>( j  UU  Uj  ViU  Xt£  yr^O  jCl 

ML  ..a/,*  UjjUj  Ufl  Ai  Jj  jAjf. 

£96.  W hen  fortune  favors,  the  learned  and  ignorant 
become  both  alike;  when  a  bouse  is  dark,  a  blind* 
man,  and  one  who  sees  are  both  alike. 

*)!  jJU  J* 

£97.  When  bad  fortune  becomes  one’s  companion, 
be  will  be  bitten  by  a.  dog  although  mounted  on 
a  camel.  . 

^  ^  a*»*  ^  <  ’ 

f  98  When  fortune  turns  against  a  person,  his  ^nzA 
horse  becomes  an  ass.  ' 


jJJ  UjI  b  jl  a  ijf ji  £  I 

^  fortune  assist  you,  your  teeth  can  break 
an anvil;  hut  should  it  desert  you,  your  teeth 
Y«1  he  broken  by  eating  flummery. 

iym  Ijki*  1*X^ 

^^hatever  'business  is  left  to  the  entire  will  of 
G 

0j>»  is  completed  by  him ;  or  God  promotes  the 
,  esi*“es  of  those  who  rely  upon  him. 
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sj£ jj  ±Ajj  *e*jt  4£ub**l  kpM  >Aa1^! 

401.  Water  is  (like)  a  liberal  person,  whatever  it 

finds  it  refreshens. 

-  •  •  « 

V2-J  jijAf 

402.  He  is  a  cotter  of  fetters, 

i.  e.  An  arch  thief! 

«*»V 

403.  He  sews  with  the  whey  of  sour  milk. 

i,  e.  He  attempts  impossibilities. 

404.  Evil  wishers  never  prosper. 

u— '  ./"/ 

405.  He  is  seized  with  an  incurable  disease. 

406.  Even  an  unfortunate  man  gels  his  livelihood 

4>V  bf  j^rlc  Sj 

407.  It  does  not  rain  through  the  prayers  pf  the 
cat. 

408.  The  mean  are  not  faithful  to  any  one. 

±J  \j  U&  Jj 

409.  The  wicked  think  all  the  world  wicked. 

(Eng  )  To  a  jaundiced-eye  every  thing  appears  yellow. 
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410.  It  is  easy  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  if  you  be  a 
man,  return  gooi(  for  evil. 

^  b  a"~  jJ  Lajl j) 

4U.  A  bill  on  the  next  world.  (Literally  on  the  re¬ 
gions  above.)  ' 

(Eng  )  A  draught  cm  the  pump  of  Mdgatt. 

cjI ji 

41-.  The  bill  of  exchange  (or  assignment,)  of  lov- 
ers  8  drawn  pn  the  branches  of  a  stag’s  horn ; 
'•  e>  which  will  not  pay,  • 

jnre  ^  ^rom  "thorn  'here  is  no  chance  of  obtaining  pnvmpnt;  or  said 
ffc'it  ^  0ofo^one  who  constantly  promises  and  never  performs. 
t-)  A  draught  on  the  pump  of  MdguU,  ' 

AaiO  (<_JXX.£?  iZj  T  AA-i jS  t ji 

le  'vho  Iuls  never  toiled,  does  not  know  what 
*  *s  h>  enjoy  repose. 

bewp  ^  ^a'5°ur  ,wi'p,cn’  rest;  or  he  cannot  know  pleasure  who  never 

***—•'  U-s-1  jf 

414.  He  is  riding  on  a  wooden  horse. 

•  fed  ofa  person  who  i*  badly  mounted. 

* 

s  '  '  ' 
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415.  There  was  no  shadow  about  the  prophet, 
(Mcdhummup)  for  the  purpose  ofblinding  the  de\  il. 

416.  We  have  got  an  intruder. 

a;-*  ^  ^  s/jt 

417.  People  will  kiss  even  the  posteriors  of  an  ass 
to  serve  their  own  purpose. 

i.  e.  Some  people  wni  suffer  or  submit  to  any  degradation,  in  order  to 
advance  their  own  interest.  {Eng.)  Many  kiss  the  child  for  the  nurse's  sake. 

J  g  »•  £ 

418.  Were  1  to  sacrifice  my  life  in  honor  of  such 
good  news  it  would  be  allowable,  since  this 
good  news  is  the  cause  of  rest  to  my  soul. 

<?•  o 

419.  For  hoarding  up,  stones  are  as  good  as  gold. 

J-V  ^  r  ^ 

420.  How  can  that  which  is  incomparable  be  com* 

pared  ? 

^ yjtf*  J**  ^  jd>  y 

421.  Take  care  lest  her  wall  break  your  head. 

Used  a*  a  caution  to  prevent  people  from  undertaking  -dangerous  aotw- 
prises.  (Eng.)  Don’t  run  your  head  against  a  wall. 
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\j»>)  ci  jf 

422.  A  messenger  has  performed  his  duty  when  he 
has  conveyed  the  information. 

lttheo  depends  upou  him  who  receives  it,  to  act  upon  it  or  not. 

pj\  Aj jji  ym  jt 

^  Mankind  can  endure  whatever  misfortunes 
befall  them. 

Jj  ,_pl  pxiSj*** 

42t  0  my  soul !  no  one  goes  astray  upon  a  strait 
road.  i.  e.  In  a  fair  transaction  there  is  nothing 
to  be  apprehended. 

SjS^Li  f*b  Lr^jt 

425.  The  Ethiopian ,  (or  negro)  is  called  camphor, 

(°r  snowball)  by  the  rule  of  contraries.  As  Incus 

0  won  lucendo;  or  a  black  man  being  called  Mr. 
White. 

of »  worthless  person  who  beasts  of  his  great  merits. 


^  b  Hi  oj> 

426.  Of  what  use  is  camphor  to  a  person  struck  with 
1'ghtning?  *  * 


who  )^,°r  *  wn<*er,lan(*>  **  applied  by  the  native  practitionera  to  a’pe/so*** 
^  en  8l,Shty  burnt,  but  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  one  who  has  been 

death*  (Eng.)  When  the  house  is  burnt  down,  you. bring  watorw 
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^ HkJ  JAgl 

427.  A  green  leaf  is  a  beggar’s  present,  i.  e.  .4ZZ 
</i«£  Ac  has  got  to  give. 

It  is  u*oal  for  beggars  to  present  a  green  leaf  to  the  rich,  in  hopes  of 
getting  some  money  in  return. 

*•*" •*' J  '•**■  3  J  ‘■I*"'®  J  ■£  > tf 

428.  Rice  and  honey  is  the  food  given  by  God. 

S:od  by  a  person  who  unexpectedly  gels  a  thing  of  which  ha  had  not  tb* 
least  hope. 

j*  .v>  OjA  x jt 

4 2D.  She  gives  liL*r  lamb  into  the  wolf’s  mouth. 

Applied  to  those  who  bring  mUdiief  on  their  own  relations. 

430.  The  goat  speaks  with  too  much  freedom,  or 
takes  too  many  liberties. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  gives  himself  airs. 

mt 

431.  The  goat  is  taken  up  in  thinking  of  his  life, 
and  the  butcher  in  thinking  of  the  fat,  (which  ho 
may  get  from  it.) 

i 

432.  The  truly  great  do  not  find  fault  with  their 
inferiors. 
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*jt  ^~j>  Jfjji  A  ^ 

433.  The  wise  do  not  call  him  great,  who  mentions 
the  name  of  the  great  with  contempt. 

jyf  J  b  :jt 

401  IP 

■  .ll3’ou  wish  to  be  accounted  great,  practice 
liberality. 


435.  Great 


Jtw  dj  ci-— \jCjf 
ness  depends  upon  wisdom,  not  upon 


Jears. 


«6.  The 


U^-al  <— Jib 

greatness  of  a  boy  depends  upon  his 

good  breeding. 

dj.^f  cJ jyi 

$*oat!  don’t  die,  for  the  spring  is  soon 

oming»  i.  e  keep  tip  your  spirits  as  things 
ill  soott  take  a  favorable  turn. 

fs°n  who  is  heartily  tired  aud  disappointed  by  the  promises 
^re  again  made  to  him. 


437.  O  Iitae 


Used  by  »  pi 

•Another,  wlMcl, 


•ti*  .aj  Jf.1  tnf /  dp 

433.  The  o. 

^>°at  which  has  become  scabbed,  should 
e  turned  out  of  the  flock. 

^  sheep  is  enough  to  infect  the  whole  flock,  * 
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435.  A  dead  goat  and  golden  horns  ! 

Said  by  a  person  under  whose  charge  some  thing  of  little  value  has  beert 
left  and  which  has  been  lost,  upon  the  owner’s  declaring,  that  what  he  had 
deposited  with  him  was  of  great  value. 

J’  lJ  b  J! 

440.  The  goat  or  its  price. 

Said  to  one  who  neither  pays  for  what  he  has  bought,  nor  will  return  it 

jf  \J 

•  411.  He  is  (made)  of  very  bad  clay.  t.  e.  He  is 
very  ugly. 

442.  He  is  a  pathic. 

443.  He  has  a  very  sour  countenance;  or  he  is  very 
self-conceited. 

j.*,  Aiir  (j  jk*.  jKxat 

444.  A  raw  (i.  e.  ignorant)  man  requires  to  travel 
much  in  order  to  become  ripe,  i.  e.  experienced. 

( Eng.)  Send  a  fool  to  travel  and  he'll  come  back  one. 

445.  I  shall  speak  (to  him)  whether  he  hear  or  not. 

\j  LJ»J  Xtf  jJUmJ 

446.  Hear  the  report  of  a  cannon  ! 

This  saying  is  used  by  people,  when  a  person  who  has  been  previously 

boasting  of  his  good  singing,  commences  a  song  which  not  only  fall*  fer 
abort  of  the  expectation  raised,  but  his  voice  is  found  to  be  harsh,  disagree¬ 
able  and  loud* 
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447  I  am  going  to  my  own  city,  where  I  shall  be 
my  own  master, 

U~,J  j\ J jyi> 

448.  Every  one  is  a  king  in  his  own  city.  ( Scot.) 
Every  minister  can  preach  in  his  own  pulpit. 

&OPMU.  See.  i.No.453. 


449.  After  the  destruction  of  Busru. 


^  Appl.ed  to  one  who  offers  assistance  to  another  when  it  i*  too  late  to  bn 
any  «vail.  (  Eng.)  W  hen  the  house  is  burnt  down,  you  bring  water;  or 
*hen  all  is  t 


wh» 


Si  purpose  after  great  labour  and  suffering, 

J  j  jj\  ±*» 

comes  ease. 


has  ^  U  ^°n^»  repentance  come#  too  late.  It  i*  applied,  also  to  one 
c°nipiisbeci  La  j s  purpose  after  great  labour  and  suffering, 

*a0-  After  trouble 

451.  After  rr»y  death  I  care  not  should  the  world  be 
turned  topSy-turvy. 

9 

y}*  lP}1  rv-**  **V 

I  J* 

er  the  death  of  Sqohrab  (to  obtain)  an  elec¬ 
tuary.  v 

'  This  allud^. 

his  son  Soohr  ^  story  of  Roostum,  who  after  he  had  mortaMy  wounded 

•nd  instantl  discovered  the  relationship  that  subsisted  between  them, 

i  CiooouRz  to  the  kinw  Kaoos  for  some  of  his  Noslularoo  (a 

kind  of  ’  .  .  .  .  , 

^  ^  ^ Actuary)  which,  (for  political  reasons,)  it  is  said,  he reinsed  to 

w«o  »y,i  hut  sent  it  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any 

u*°*  vho  provr.  i  . 

and  nlaro  *  19  appbed  when  assistance  is  not  afforded  in  proper  tim« 

THcWW.l  -  449- 

son  SoeuRaR  acc°unt  of  the  combat  between  Roostum  and  his  unknown 
*  naay  prove  not  unacceptable  in  this  place.  “  The  poet 
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(Firdcosee)  commences  this  episode  with  a  beautiful  line,  that  truly 
characterizes  the  story  which  he  relates.  It  is,  he  observes,  4‘  Yoke 
^astane  poor  uz  abi  chushm.” — “  A  tale  full  of  the  waters  of  tlie  ejei’  - — 
the  young  ^oohrab  was  the  fruit  of  one  of  Rocstlm’s  early  amours.  Ho 
had  left  his  mother,  and  sought  fame  under  the  banners  of  LTrasi  vab,  whoso 
armies  he  commanded,  and  soon  obtained  lenown  beyond  that  of  ail  coie.n- 
porary  heroes  but  his  father.  He  had  carried  dcaih  at.  j  d>>ni8  v  into  tho 
ranks  ot  the  Persians ,  and  had  terrified  the  boldest  warriors  or  that  country, 
belore  Roostum  encountered  him,  winch  at  last  that  hero  .csmved  to  ci>, 
under  a  feigned  name.  They  met  three  times.  The  first  tune  they 
ported  by  mutual  consent,  though  Socuirab  hud  the  advance.  The  second 
tile  youth  obtained  a  victor) ,  but  granted  file  to  his  unknown  lather.  Hie 
third  was  fatal  to  Sochrab,  who  when  writhing  in  the  pangs  ot  death, 
warned  his  conqueror  to  shun  the  vengeance  that  is  inspired  by  \  arental 
Woes,  and  bade  him  dread  the  rage  of  the  tnign.y  hvvsTu.n,  woo  mu^t 
soon  learn  that  he  had  slain  his  son  Sojuiiab.  These  woiu>,  we  aie 
told,  w'ere  as  death  to  the  aged  hero;  and  when  he  recovered  from  a  nance, 
lie  called  in  despair  for  proofs  of  w  hat  booHRAR  had  sa.d.  The  afflicted 
and  dying  youth  tore  open  his  mail,  and  showed  his  father  a  seal  which  Ins 
mother  had  placed  on  his  arm,  when  she  discovered  to  him  the  secret 
of  his  birth,  and  bade  him  seek  his  father.  The  sight  of  his  own  signet 
rendered  RoosTUM  quite  frantic;  he  cursed  himself,  attempted  to  put  an  end 
to  Ins  existence,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  efforts  of  his  expiring 
After  ^ociikab’s  death,  he  burnt  his  tents,  and  all  his  good.-,  and  canted 
the  corpse  to  t>eesiany  where  it  was  mteired.  The  anuy  of  lootun  wa», 
agreeably  to  the  last  request  of  Sochrab,  permitted  to  cross  the  un¬ 

molested.  It  was  commanded  by  Ham  an  :  and  Zuwaku  attended,  on  me 
part  of  Roostum,  to  see  that  this  engagement  was  icspeue  J  by  ti.e 
To  reconcile  us  to  the  improbability  of  this  taie,  wo  are  unoruieJ  that  Kovs- 
TU M  could  have  no  idea  his  son  was  in  existence.  The  mother  oi  bvoURAB 
had  written  to  him  her  child  was  a  daughter,  tearing  to  io»e  Her  damiig  m- 
fant  if  she  revealed  the  truth;  and  Roostum,  us  before  sia.td,  lougtit  undo^ 
u  feigned  name,  an  usage  not  uncommon  in  the  chivalrous  combats  or  tliose 
days.  In  the  account  of  this  combat,  hiuouosLL  lias  even  exacted  h*m»eif. 
In  the  whole  of  this  passage,  there  is  no  part  more  U  autnui  niuu  trie  picture 
of  the  distraction  of  the  mother  of  bwHK.tB,  who  set  ti.  e  to  her  p.oace^ 
meaning  to  perish  in  the  it  allies,  but  was  jrevented  by  her  attendants. 
These,  however,  could  not  console  her.  bdic  became  quite  frantic:  her 
wild  joy  was  to  eloihe  herself  m  the  bloody  garment. in  wh»cli  lie  had  been 
aluiu  ;  to  kiss  the  iorehtad  ot  Ins  favourite  horse;  to  draw  his  bow;  wield 
his  lance,  his  sword,  and  his  mace  :  and,  at  last,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
poet,  «  she  died,  and  her  soul  fled  to  that  of  her  heroic  son.”  Malcolm’s 
History  of  Persia,  Vol.  I.  Page  36. 
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SU*V  '■»*'  *>•»,  .  - 

453.  See  your  own  errors.  (Eng.)  Be  open  to  con- 

C  ■  f  .  ' 

tidion  yourself :  or  first  cast  out  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  clear¬ 
ly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye. 

tj  tXilj  - 

♦54.  A  man’s  pride  is  in  proportion  to  bit  wealth. 

It  also  means  that  a  man’s  trouble  will  be  in  pro- , 
portion  to  his  wealth. 

(9a>l.)  He  that  ha«  ju.t  enough  can  wrongly  sleep. 

The  o'ercome  only  troubles  folks  to  keep.- 

cXJ  ^ 

♦So.  ■Practice.liberality  but  lay  no  stress  on  the  ob¬ 
ligation.  This  is  a  truly  noble  sentiment ! 

**j  y*  t 

456  B* 

I  ^'cpeating  the  word  fire,  the  mouth  does 

Mt  burn. 


y-i  j) 

^be  misfortunes  of  the  stable  (fall)  on  the- 


hrad°fthi  monkey. 


I'  i»  the  enstom  i-  ...  . 

to  guard  the  iiindaostan  to  keep  a  monlcey  in  or  near  the  stable, 

•°wtauiedis  rse,t  bom  the  influence  of  evil  eyes.  In  Persia  the  animal 
Wttary  appeal  anc*  *n  some  Parts  °f  England  a  goat  is  considered  a  ne- 
fatictful  motive  *  fiUble,  though  possibly  from  some  other  equally 

The  proverb  j€ 

toe  Crimea  of  hi.  , ,e^  whenever  a  poor  mao  ov  a  servant  is  punished  for 
*»uptrior. 
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JW-» 

458.  0  nightingale  bring  us  the  glad  tidings  of 
spring  and  leave  bad  news  to  the  unlucky  owl. 

A».  ^jy T 

459.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  your  teaching 
Looqman,  (or  Esop,)  philosophy. 

{Eng.)  Tench  your  grandmother  to  sucV  egg»- 

The  arai  writer,  say,  that  U«,-ak  was  the  .on  of  Baoo»,  "*><>"“*« 

■on  or  grandson  of  a  sister  of  aunt  °t  J#*t  «*  ».  hved 

tones,  and  ,o  .he  time  of  DaV.d,  with  whom  he  was  conversant  m  ***** 

According  to  the  description  they  give  of  his  person,  he  mast  eve  een 

formed  enoughs  for  they  say  he  was  of  a  black  complexion,  (w  enca 

call  him  an  Ethiopian, )  with  thick  lips  »»d  »Pl»y  feeti  bUt*  iome 

received  from  Goo  wisdom  and  eloquence  in  a  great  degree;  which  aom. 

r„,..d ....  «w-  a. .  •  .»»■•  -  «• 

.bly  lo  th«  (.ft  of  p..[.k.cy,  .'lh'.  °r  "',  :h  ....  .  ...  p(j~ 

s: 

bitter  melon  to  eat,  he  paid  him  such  exac  nauseoo» 

which  hi,  master  being  surprised,  asked  him  how  he  could  eat  ~  « 

.fruit,  To  which  he  replied,  it  was  no  wWer  ^ 

accept,  bitter  fruit  from  the  ..me  hand  from  which  he  -  ^ 

many  favour..  The  comraenutors  mention  several  qui  w 

Loooman,  which,  together  with  the  circumstances  abovementione  ,  e 
well  with  what  Max, MU.  ha.  written  of  E^oP,  ‘hat  r0“  h*  J 

and  from  the  fables  attributed  to  LooqMA*.  by  the  oriental.,  the 
been  generally  thought  to  have  been  no  other  than  t  e  sop  o 
However  that  be,  (for  I  think  the  matter  will  bear  *  dispute,)  l  am  of  op.n, 
that  Plavudes  borrowed  great  part  of  his  life  of  EsoP  horn  lb, i  tr»< Junon. 
m.et  with  in  the  east  concerning  LooqMA,,  concluding  them  to  hjb-* 
same  person,  because  they  were  both  slaves,  and  supposed  to  be  the  wr  » 
of  those  fable,  which  go  under  their  respective  names,  and  bear  «  gre*‘ 

temblance  to  one  another  5  for  it  has  long  since  been  observed  y  earne  m  . 

that  the  greater  pert  of  that  monk’s  performance  is  an  rf 

supported  by  no  evidence  of  the  ancient  wnler*  See  SfL*  transl. 

the  Qwiran. 
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460.  He  soars  aloft,  i.  e.  He  boasts;  ‘  * 

When  said  of  a  poet,  it  mean*  that  he  hat  taken  a  sublime  flight. 

461.  In  truth,  one  fruit  acquires  a'  colour  from 
•notber. 

I.  e.  People  imitate  the  exarriple  .of  tho«e  with  whom  they  a^nociate. 
(Eng.)  When  the  old  cock  crow*,  the  young  coci£  learns.  See  22$  of  tikis 
bccuon,  and  Part  If.  Sect.  1.  No.  555. 

*>r^j  <tAJ  Ajlt  cAC^ 

4^2.  He  should  be’ put  in  danger  of  death,  that  he 
ftay  be  contented  with  fever. 

Put-hina  in  danger  of  death,  that  he  may  pre¬ 
fer  labour. 

u-*u> jjtou  Ajh 

^4.  The  service  of  God  must  be  performed,  as  he 
'v*ll  not  be  satisfied  with  people  merely  because 
ftey  are  the  descendants  of  the  prophet. 
a/  sj 

Servitude  »  helplessness  itself. 

.  •  .  ,  $  ^  ...,  : 

1|*A  *  ’  ’  '  1  '  ‘ 

Obey!  what  right  have  you  to  give  orders; 
;®r  U  ig  your  business  to  obey,  not  to  trouble  your 
head  about  what  the  orders  are  that  are  given  yod. 


I 
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467.  I  will  accompany  you.  to  your  house. 

This  is  said  by  a  person  to  another  in  distress  in  order  to  expr4sa  his 
attachment  for  him. 

r  |*;V 

468.  Do  you  sit  down,  that  I  may  go  and  beg  and 

% 

.  give  you  whatever  I  get. 

Said  to  a  friend  to  prevent  him  from  going  away. 

Jj £ 

469.  Attend  to  what  he  says,  but  not  to  the  person 
who  says  it. 

470.  The  children  of  Adam  are  formed  of  clay;  if 
they  are  not  humble,  what  pretensions  have  they 
to  the  name. 

A  b  JumJJ  Jjj 

471.  Two  of  a  trade  never  aerree. 

O 

(Eng.)  Doctors  differ.  See  Sect.  I.  No.  467* 

J  to-  yff  JjjJ  by  tijjt 

472.  What  has  a  monkey  to  do  with  the  business 
of  a  carpenter. 

Alluding  to  the  well-known  story  in  the  Untcari  SooJUUt,  Chapter  I.  or 
|n  the  kJiirud  tyros,  \ ol.  1st,  page  188. 
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pj\  ^i)yt 

473.  A  monkey  cannot  by  imitation  become  a  hu¬ 
man  being. 

Jjlfj  l£  <0 

471.  To  send  a  kiss  by  messenger  is  impossible. 

S«  Sect  I.  No.  75. 

t_£jU  v/jJ 

4<o.  Odour  of  musk  does  not  remain  (long)  con¬ 
cealed. 

AjI  jC.)  \j  Jd 

4<6.  The  beauty  of  the  garden  is  enjoyed  by  him, 
whose  mind  is  at  ease. 


477  Th 

ne  Mother  eats  under  pretence,  that  it  is  for 

good  of  her  .child. 

U.Wu«»Ujs^j1  *| 

^  ®ekold  bow  great  is  the  distance  of  the  road 
now ! 


479.  It 


P****  how  much  afjy  thing  is  changed. 

d^ 

is 


better  to  die  for  want  of  meat,  than  suffer 
mPortunity  of  wieked  butchers. 
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ut-^  ^j%  jig 

dju>  JL  ^ £  1 

480.  In  whatever  business  one  engages  heartily; 
were  it  even  a  thorn  it  would  became  nosegay. 

I  ji j- i  (jlti  yibtli 

481.  By  whatever  name  you  call  him  (God)  he  at- 
-  tends  to  you. 

482.  You  must  be  under  an  obligation  to  a  hundred 
thorns  for  the  sake  of  one  rose. 

i.  e.  One  mutt  put  up  with  many  inconvenience*  in  order  to  get  on  in 
the  world. 

d£  1  ^1 j  *•  |  f 

A—  AUj 

483.  That  place  is  heaven  where  there'  is  no  pain, 
and  where  one  has  nothing  to  do  with  another1. 

Vr— Ayj 

484.  Heaven  is  at  the  feet  of  mothers. 

k  e.  Thoee  people  will  go  to  heaven  who  are  obedient  to  their  parent*. 

>xS> ji)  JV  ^ 

485.  He  has  become  without  wings  or  feather. 

i.  e.  He  baa  been  deprived  of  all  hi*  power  and  support. 
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..  . 

^UsJjoaC-  j* 

486.  Although  you  be  the  Alexander  of  the  time, 
don’t  venture  into  s.  tavern  without  a  guide. 

Used  to  dissuade  e  person  from  undertaking  any  thing  without  support, 
ti—jl 

487.  Whatever  a  man  does  who  is  afflicted  with 
love,  he  is  to  be  excused  for  it. 

vs^-l  t— A  j* 

488.  Its  root  is  in  water,  i.  e.  It  is  tit  &  thriving 
state. 

r  ' 

*?  At*  f**  cJ* 

489.  Still  I  am  not  without  hope,  let  us  see  what 

...  w}4  be  the  result.  1 

UmsI 

^0-  He  is  vexed  or  sorrowful,  or  unwell. 
ijKsxj  ujS\ 

Oi"  ^  *1aJ  b  jbb 

491.  When  an  unfortunate  man  builds  a  large 
mosque,  either  the  arch  falls  in,  or  the  Qiblu  is 

crooked. 

t^*i  Ji 

492.  He  dances  without  the  tabor  and  the  pipe. 

1  to  •  person  who  doe.  any  thing  out  of  time  or  place. 
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Jj“  tJ'T‘ 

493.  Without  pains  one  cannot  acquire  extended 
.  fame. 

(Eng  )  None  go  to  heaven  on  a  feather  bed. 

Ji  ^  JJ  sJ* 

494.  Without  money,  without  feathers. 

i  i.  e.  Otto  can  do  nothing  without  money, 

vju^w't  *v>  ci^  b) 

495.  God  only  is  free  from  defect. 

*hj  0)}*>  u*t  *f  sA )j  Jl 

496.  Poverty  has  done  to  me  what  the  money  did 

f  *  '  ,  i 

to  Q  vroon. 

■  1  /  .  '  !’  i  '  ’ 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  this  saying,  the  following  account  of 
Qaroon  from  Sale's  translation  of  the  Qoorah  may ‘  prove  of  service. 

The  commentators  soy,  Qaroon  was  the  son  of  YusiHAR  the  uncle  of 
Moses;  and  consequently  make  him  the  same  with  the  Korah  of  the  scrip, 
tnres.  This  person  is  represented  by  them  as  the*  most  beautiful  of  th* 
Israelites ,  and  so  far  surpassing  them  all  in*  opulency,  th*t  the  richea  of 
Qaroon  have  become  a  proverb.  The  Moohummudans  a™  indebted  to 
the  Jews  l\  r  this  last  circumstance,  'to  which  they  have  added  several 
other  fables:  for  they  tell  us,  that  he  built  a  large  palace  overlaid  with 
gold,  the  doors  whereof  were  of  massy  gold;  that  he  became  so  inso¬ 
lent,  because  of  his  immense  riches,  as  to  raise  a  sedition  against  Moses; 
though  some  pretend  the  occasion  or  his  rebellion  to  have  been  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  give  alms,  as  Moses  had  commanded:  that  one  day,  when  that  pro¬ 
phet  was  preaching  to  the  people,  and,  among  other  laws  which  he  publish¬ 
ed,  declared,  that  adulterers  should  be  stoned;  Qaroon  asked  him,  wh*t  if 
he  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  same  crime;  to  which  Moses  answered,  that  in 
such  case  he  would  suffer  the  same  punishment;  and  thereupon  Qaroon 
produced  k  harlot,  whom  he  had  hired  to  swear  that  Moses  had  fain  wit* 
her,  and  charged  him  publicly  «ith  itj  but  on  Moses1,  adjuring  the  woman 
to  speak  the  truth,  her  reaohiuon  hailed  her,  and  she  confound  that  she  \*». 
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suborned  by  Qaroon  to  accuse  him  wrongfully:  that  then  Gon  directed 
Moses,  who  had  complained  to  him  of  this  usage,  to  command  the  earth 
what  he  pleased,  and  it  should  obey  him;  whereupon  he  said,  O  eurth,  swal¬ 
low  them  up  !  and  that  immediately  the  earth  opened  under  Qaroon  and  his 
confedeiates,  and  swallowed  them  up,  with  his  palace  and  all  his  riches. 
There  goes  a  tradition,  that  as  Qaroov  sunk  gradually  into  the  ground, 
first  to  his  knees,  then  to  his  waist,  then  to  his  neck,  he  cried  out  four  several 
tim-N,  0  Moses,  have  mercy  on  me!  but  that  Moses  continued  to  sny,  O 
earth,  «wallow  them  tip,  till  at  last  he  wholly  disappeared  ;  upon  which  God 
•aid  to  Moses,  Thou  hadst  no  mercy  on  Qaroov,  though  he  asked  pardon 
cf  thee  tour  time-*;  hut  I  would  have  had  compassion  on  him,  if  he  had  asked 
pardon  of  but  once.’* 

i  J  j j  fj-CxJ 

497.  The  poor  helpless  fellow  went  to  Aleppo. 
*.e.  He  got  soundly  beaten,  having  fallen  alone 
°nd  unprotected  among  a  host  of  foes  ;  as  we 
say>  (e  He  fall  among  the  Philistines .M 

It  is  said  of  tha  people  of  Aleppo  that  they  all  combine  against  any  help- 
stranger  who  £eu  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  them, 

Xajf  &}  ijl,  JukA  Lfc—  .jCu 

408.  Two  Water-melons  cannot  be  held  in  one  baud. 

L|- M  J  ‘O 

499.  It  is  better  to  work  for  nothing  than  sit  idle. 

He  is  drunk  yyi^hoQt  tasting  liquor. 

dV**  i  Jo  J*u>  . 

501.  You  '  - 

can  live  without  bread,  but  not  without 

water. 

U 
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fS-SJ  0<vU.  ^  ^'y2!  yj^i 

502.  A  mean  person  by  encircling  the 
cannot  become  a  Hujee,  or  true  pilgrim. 


Kunba 


CS+x* 

j-V**  ^  JL. 

503.  Last  year  you  were  Qootbuk,  (or  small  axis,) 
and  this  year  you  have  become  Qootbi  Deen, 
(or  the  axis  of  religion;)  and  if  you  remain  one 
year  more,  you  will  be  Qootbi  Deeni  Huedur  (or 

the  axis  of  the  religion  of  IJlce.) 

.  ,  \ 

Said  to  one  who  boasts  of  his  acquirement*. 


j'  *L  4  |  *rr  ^ 

50 1.  They  first  lay  the  foundation  and  then  build 
th?  wall. 

Means  that  people  ought  to  reflect  before  they  speak.  ( Eng.)  befa* 

you  leap. 


ij  b 

505.  lie  is  an  inhabitanlof  Pae-chimar.  i.  c*  Kets 
a  worthless  vagabond. 

*  of 

According  to  the  authority  of  the  Buh'iri  Ujnm,  »*  the  name 

a  piace  in  prani  or  Persia  proper,  the  iuhb)>itar.ta  of  which  *re  noted  fa 

their,  immorality.  The  literal  meaning  of  j\j »•  the  foot  ef  th* 
plane  tree. 
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505.  The  legs  of  those  who  require  proofs  (of 
God’s  existence)  are  made  of  wood,  and  w-ooden 
legs  are  exceedingly  weak. 

Thi»  taying  is  also  used  when  a  person  requires  proofs  of  any  thing. 

c^3*  cA^i  JJt^O  j* 

b  4>  <0 

b0‘-  It  is  preferable  to  be  in  chains  in  the  society 
°f  friends,  to  being  in  the  garden  along  with 

strangers. 

•viUx.  CS{j<j  i_}j^  i_f  'i 

^08.  It  is  dark  at  the  foot  of  the  lamp.  See  Part  II. 
Secu  I-  No.  492. 

.. i\j  Jh) 

y"  w  i  t 

509.  A.  good  baker  never  leaves  his  bread  half 

baked. 

JeUj  \j  ^aUo'j  JL$  jJo 
a j  j.*^1 

510.  A  parricide  ought  not  to  be  made  a  king,  but 
should  he  be,  he  will  continue  but  a  short  period. 
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51 1.  The  father  ate  no  flesh,  the  son  is  a  butcher. 

Applied  to  one  who  relinquishes  the  religion  or  manners  of  his  forefather*, 
bee  Part  II.  Sectiou  I.  Iso.  1S2. 

Jj  <jj)j  *^U 

512.  One  who  is  distressed  for  his  daily  food,  will 
be  so  in  his  mind. 

‘  ij  | 

513.  He  is  a  great  eater  and  a  little  runner.  See 

ir  **-*# 

Uj-—1  X)  )7fi 

514.  The  light  of  the  righteous  does  not  influence 
one  of  a  vicious  origin,  or  an  evil  root  will  not 
thrive  in  a  good  shade.  See  No.  18,  of  this  Sect. 

J-y  j1  S*/  o y. 

515.  The  sieve  is  satiated  by  the  liberality  of  the 
mill. 

XJ  \>mj  J 

516.  The  son  of  a  hand-maid  is  good  for  nothing, 
though  his  father  should  be  a  king.  i.  e.  No 
good  is  to  be  expected  from  one  of  low  origin. 
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(jis?  ^M*aA  v~i 

517.  After  thirty  years,  Khaqanee  discovered  that 
Booranee  and  Badunjan  were  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

518.  You  may  go  to  the  temple  of  Mecca  by  in¬ 
quiring  the  way. 

In  reply  to  one  who  excuses  himeelf  from  going  to  any  place,  by  eaying 

U*«t  he  does  not  know  the  way. 

^  ij  Adil  Ah 

519.  What  shall  a  father  do  when  the  son  is  of  a 
bail  disposition. 

i. j  -  *•  t ij  b  ^  y  j**** 

A — i  4y',xj'J*' 

5i0.  The  son  of  Noah  associated  with  the  wicked  ; 
uud  lost  the  dignity  derived  from  his  lather. 

il*  a*jl>  jJ?  I \j  JJ-*; 

The  leavings  of  a  cow  should  be  given  lo  an 
ass, 

m 

52*.  The  leavings  of  a  dog  ought  to  be  given  to  a 
dog. 
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»JJL*  J 

523.  The  leavings  of  a  dog  afe  not  worthy  of  be-* 
ing  purified. 

I'J)  o  *  •iij  a  b  t  ,**  .-it J 

52-i.  Do  you  think  to  come  to  the  back  part  df  a 
debauchee’s  house  and  commit  theft? 

Pcbancheat  art?  generally  thtevet* 

*»i 

525.  He  bestows  barley  chaff. 

That  ib,  thing*  of  no  value. 

4 

52 6.  Zana  c  testiculis  ncbalonum .  To  exprese 
contempt  for  any  thing  which  had  been  lo9t. 

Oj!  >xj  j  3h  ^  a 

527.  He  has  no  hair  on  his  cap. 

It  meant;  1st.  He  is  very  poor.  2d.  He  has  no  weight  or  influenoe. 

ihyl  A  «i> ji  4aM<I 

52S.  An  army  of  gnats  will  harrass  an  elephant. 
jJLwa.*  t  ^  ,U 

^  *  Cp  >  •  • 

52D.  He  dresses  him  in  stuffed  garments,  (which 
make  a  thin  person  look  stout  aud  portly-) 

That  it,  he  flatters  or  bestows  groundless  commendation*  on 
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jJ  j*\ ji  £ 

530.  The  five  fingers  are  not  alt  *ilike. 

^  LT~ij  ji 

531.  Lit.  He  puis  cotton  on  his  beard. 

1st.  He  flitters  him,  to  obtain  jiis  own  ends.  2J.  He  roabes  a  butt  of  him. 

\j  o|j 

°®*2-  The  advice  of  a  father  has  no  effect  upon  him 
ivho  is  wicked  from  his  birth. 

XSi£j  c-AjjI  Luij 

* 

533.  The  breath  of  a  gnat  will  not  put  out  the  sun. 

ISM 

53k  He  speaks  his  mind  freely. 

535.  The  twisting  of  a  snake  is  from  his  crooked 
gait. 

That  i 

8  l*  to  say,  that  people  suffer  from  their  bad  conduct. 

sj*  o]sls*  y>jl  U^j  Jfi 

^5.  Spiritual  teachers  do  not  soar  of  themselves, 
but  ^eir  disciples  make  them  soar. 

1  e-  They  do  net  spread  theL*  owu  fame,  but  it  ii  spread  by  their  folio  well, 

J!:' 

It  is  never  too  late  to  learn.  Better  late  than 
never. 
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538.  Old  age  is  equal  to  a  hundred  defects. 

433.  He  is  an  old  man,  but  acts  as  one  who  has  not 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion. 

c: — > I  *>'*t*^  o-'  o'***-  c r*J% 

543.  My  saint  is  but  grass,  but  my  confidence  in 
him  is  sufficient. 

Implies  that  tlje  dignity  of  a  leader,  depend*  on  the  opinion  of  hie  fol. 
lowers. 

ut-jble  &*!> 

541.  Whatever  my  spiritual  guide  does,  will  be  a 
special  favor. 

J) J  ^  •V"  O)  j*i 

542.  The  old  woman  did  not  die  till  a  rainy  day. 

Spoken  of  some  thing  which  occurs  at  a  very  inconvenient  time.  Tht 
death  ot  an  oid  woman  is  not  considered  a  subject  of  any  regret,  but  i»  very 
inconvenient  if  she  must  be  buried  in  a  heavy  rain. 

us— cjjLc  sjj 

* 

US-— I  Us^-Os-X-Lc  $ 

543.  It  is  a  great  thing  if  an  old  man  talks  of  being 
in  love,  and  it  is  equally  so  if  you  get  fresh  fruit 
from  an  old  branch. 

^  /  c)  V  J 

544.  There  is  no  hill  before  one’s  tongue. 

© 

i.  e.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  prevent  a  person  from  speaking  his  mind. 
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jij  k.As«  ij  y 

515.  Before  the  dog  carry  awAy  the  leather  bag, 

take  care  of  it.  v  -  -  * 

i.  e.  Provide  against  misfortunes  before  they  arrive. 

u*y*  u*t{ 

516.  The  leather  coitvplains  before  the  rat  attacks  it. 

\ 

m 

dll  j’tAAi 

* 

Jb-.  To  cry  out  for  pardon  before  he  is  beat. 
See  No.  238  of  Part  II.  Section  I. 

518.  He  complains  before  he  is  struck.  See  . above. 

:  iAt fi 

d^'  To  open  one’s  mouth  before  the  meat  is  ready. 
See  Part.  I.  Sect,  II.  No.  26. ,  .  . 

'—Cr*  j' 

r*a  mentation  before  death.  v  1 

Tb  a  person  maki..-  a  pfcat  fim  .bout  *  .hWWn  which  has  not 

)“  “pptnt-d.  See  No.  j  17  aboec.  ,  ,  .  .. 

£_b  ai\  >»  ^  LT~i  1  :: 

^*cevious  to  this,  I  also  had  a.  nest  in  this 

'  ••  .  -  •  . X  .  r  ■  ‘  a 
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552.  He  makes  timely  preparations;  or  be  paves 
the  way  for  what  is  to  follow. 

1  A  Ul  1  ytjJ 

553.  Lying  at  one’s  feet.  i.  e.  A  thing  immedi¬ 
ately  about  to.  happen ,  also  at  one’s  mercy.  ' 

1  ly>-  ^  £  i,  }J  & 

551.  No  one  can  argue  with  a  liar. 

.  •  *  A 

f  Jj  ^  ^MUki 

555.  He  frightens  or  deters  him. 

J  jJ  »Ayj\Ji  JiXJ  C-^a!*  JLJ 

556.  Don’t  go  to  a  mere  physician,  but  to  a  man  who 
has  had  much  practice. 

W  **3  iS  y  j  U*ii 

■  •  J SJ J i-  si  J>  j\j 

557.  Go  to  him  who  w’ants  you ;  sport  yourself  with 
those  who  are  willing  to  buy  you. 

U  J  U  )  j>  U  fib  U 

558.  In  the  presence  of  a  poet  he  is  a  prose  writer, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  prose  writer  he  is  a  poet, 

.  and  in  the  presence  of  both  he  is  neither  the  one 
or  the  other,  but  before  him  who  can  write  net* 
ther  poetry  nor  prose,  he  can  write  both. 

Jt  it  applied  to  one  who  boasts  of  being  able  to  do  every  things 
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559.  A  prophet  first  prays  for  himself,  i.  e.  Charity, 

begins  at  homer  ,  ,  ,  , 

Ji*  um  1  uy 

560.  He  is  spongy  (or  flabby)  like  cotton. 

Applied  to  one  very  corpulent,  but  stupid  and  indolent, 

561.  He  is  oak  touch-wood.  i.  e.  Very  Irascible. 

2d.  He  is  good  for  nothing  ( as  Persian  oak  is 
said  to  be  the  worse  kind  of  wood  used  as  touch * 
wood:J  '  .  ■  i  •  •  v ....  .  . 

dyifU  Jtl  b  ,Ai  ^  ^ 

562.  When  an  elephant  sticks  in- th^  mud,  Ujuk 

quires  a  strong  elephant,  to  pud  him  out.-,  ( ,  . 

.n-;) 

563-  His  cup  is  filled,  i.  e.  He  is  at  the  point  of 
death.  ,  ■ 

56^-  Let  .us  gee  what  will  come  .forth  from ^ (the 

curtaii\  of)  futurity. 

.... 

^  **t  J»  C?  1 

565*  A*  long  a8  thou  Stickest  to  the  shop  of  thine 
^se,  never  O  simpleton,  canU  thou  become  a 

.  .. l  ,  ••  --J r-,  -  : .'  i 
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.»*  *  */•  *  •» »*j$  j  y  jx  j  ^  y v 

566.  While  an  antidote  is  bringing  frorti  Iraq,  he 
that  is  bitten  by  a  snake  may  die. 

Spoken  to  one  who  being  desired  to  do  something,  immediately  puts  it  o<T 
to  a  distant  period.  ,  ,  .  . 

567.  Till  vou  shake  the  tree,  the  apples  will  not  fall. 

"  ‘  .  ■  •«,  > 

i.  e.  Nothin?:  is  to  )>e  obtained  without  exertion.  (Eng  )  It  is  a  poor  favor 
that  i *  not  worth  asking.  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  (Ncic  Test.)  .  •  • 

■  *  '  i‘  *  1  *  L  m  1  '  *  •  *’ 1 

(*  1  *  -Vi  f*-  I  SA  pi  \  y  \j  4  - 

568.  Since  yoq  became  a  man,  I  have  become  aq 


ass.  .  •  ■ 

W  1  jy-«?  3*  ^ 

569.  Before  you  come  to  me,  I  shall  have ;  reached 
God.  sr"  '  A-,  .  •  • 

>,  Used  by  one  to  exp  res*  great  imp  a  tie  ncp. 


Sj  j  8  «V*>w  t  y 

570.  They  have  scattered  Ufrthoora  (or  thorn-ap* 

o.  ;  :  r  ‘  ■■  '*  '  .  , 

■  pie)  in  the  air.  i.  e.  Tlie  people  are  afl  mad. 

’X*  i  / 

'  .  i  ,  •>  . 

571.  The  captor  crown)  of  Mcoiiummud  is  a  lustre 

t  *  >  4 

».  .■  in  the  eves  of  men. 

••  !  >  ■  -IJ  .  ^  ■  ,  ,  ; ; 

A  s..  .  . 

572.  The  citizen  dies  under  his  quilt.  .  .  .  ; 

Applied  to  one,  who  loves  ease,  and  to  slet'p  in  a  sound  skin. 
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1 \} y<  *i  w  XV  j  1 ; 

$735  Military  exploits. are  not  the  business  of  ^ 
Tajeek,  (or  citizen.)  «,»  ■>:')  *>•(_> 

ft 

(Lat.)  Ke  iutor  uftr^rep^d^i©.  4  \  . 

'«  n**  *  J 

'-  •  .  -.1.  [biS4  *&J c. :.i 

574.  Let  us  see,  what  fortune, itself  .will  ^roi|iice 
from  the  curfaiq  of  futurity.  See  564  of  this 

.  Section.  <  .... 

.«  •  -  -  ;  <■'  :  t  w  . :  • 

# 

»-•*  - — -.*w  j  t f>  Ajui  Iji  A)  j  0  tj  .{ 

575.  Let  us’see  in  the  mean  time  what  is  the  will  of 

God.  ’ '••  \  '  V  i  '■ 

*  tSj%  jk  *  j> _ £  ^  jo  tj 

7*^  A  ^  ^  J7-  1 

576.  Until  the  appointed  time  iirfive% -the  exertions 


of  one's  friends  are  of  no  avail. 


<  i ! 


t  ;  '  *  J  V  f*f*  '  * 

t  ^  j.^1  ^  s ^TUl  hji  -  —  t  * j  b 

577.  A  broken  thread  may  be  tied;  but  a  knot 

will  always  remain.  . .  1  - 

i.  f*.  Those  who  have  been  once  highly  offended  Wfth  one  ■enotiwf,  will 
pever  be  sincerely  reconciled.  See  Part  II.  Section  I.  No.  74S. 

****±£j+5  ijuJ  l~J\ j*  t> 

578.  While  the  root  is  jn  water,  .there  is  hope  of 


i.  e.  While  th.ere  is  life,  there  is  hope. 
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va—*'  c£>  ^j+  *ji)  i-sjy 

579.  The  woof  of  old  age  and  the.  warp  of  death 

are  the  same.  . .  .j  •.  *  ■' 

580.  The  darkness  of  the  night  ft  a  collyrium  far 
the  eyes  of  the  mole. 

}Jj\  >  ijf-ijb 

581.  What  do  you  make  a  sign  with  your  eye-, 

brows  in  the  dark?  • 

Used  to  express  the  folly  of  attempting,  what  cannot  be  done. ' 

jjU  J'-  ^ 

582.  Who  will  drink  wine  or  remain  alive  next  year? 

It  i.  used  to  expreaa  the  advantage  of  our  enjoying  the  present  moment. 

0  . 

583.  If  you  do  not  set  out  at  night,  you  will  not 

reach  any  place  next-day. 

■  •  t  '■  ■  ■  '■ 

, 

584.  The  shell  was  not  filled  with  pearls,  until  it 

was  contented.  ,  > 

It  used  to  inculcate  the  policy  of  oontentraent. 

^3  J  u-Uo  tj*  wWfjail  ta— 1 -^V  U 

585.  As  long  as  there  are  fools  in  the  world*  a 
needy  man  can  never  want  bread. 

(Eng  )  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 
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tjj  ii  ijiui  UmIjjU 

586.  A  6nake  cannot  enter  his  hole,  until  he  straight¬ 
ens  himself. 

J  (JuiU  tjj&j  cr*-»  at/4  Ij 

687.  Until  a  map  shall  have  spoken,  there  is  no 
judging  of  his  talents.  *u 

i.  e.  People  are  betrayed  by  their  conversation 

A 

(**>  J*  JS-  AAUi  IJ 

588.  If  there  were  not  some  little  matter,  people 
would  not  say  so  much. 

i.  e.  There  must  be  some  foundation  for  what  all  the  world  says,  though 
it  may  not  be  true  to  its  full  extent.  ( Eng.)  Common  fame's  seldom  to  blame  3 
or  no  smoke  without  some  fire. 

V*  *  1 )  b 

589.  As  long  as  the  breath  remains,  the  road  of  life 
is  even. 

590.  To  take  a  compensation  for  injury  sustained, 
is  the  sign  of  a  mean  spirit. 

(Eng.)  Revenge  is  a  despicable  passion. 

591.  Let  us  see,  which  of  us  is  the  favorite,  and 
towards  whom Jus  inclination  lies.  ( Said  of  God.) 
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592.  He  has  not  received  a  slap  from  the  hand  of 
fortune  yet. 

i.  e.  He  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  difficult*,  i  it  also  is  applied 
to  ong,  who  has  no  experience  of  the  world.  j  '  r" 

*  jjljj  djb  dAj  !j  ■  i 

593.  There  is  no  harm  in  changing-  one’s  taste. 

(Eng.)  Variety  is  charming* 

0  „ 

,  LLJtf  lj 

594.  Either  the  plank  of  a  throne  or  of  a  coffin. 

(  Eng.)  Victory  or  death. 

595.  Either  a  throne  or  a  coffin. 

(Scot.)  Either  win  the  horse  or  tine  the  saddle. 

'  •  •  ■  .V  I  ** 

596.  The  qualities  of  a  tree  depend  on  those  of 
the  seed,  from  which  it  sprung;  and  those  of 
a  man,  on  the  company  he  keeps. 

(*  j~  ^  J  ^  V‘ 

697.  I  will  carry  you  to  the  water,  but  bring  you 

back  thirsty,  i.  e.  I  will  tantalize  you. 

598.  lie  presses  clown  the  scales. 

<  '  .  , . 

i.  e.  He  puts  an  exorbitant" price  on  m»  ware?*. 
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*j}  *  *jj* j*>  kjUObj  <*£  yjk  Uu>l  jj\ y 

599.  A  balance  is  a  mean  instrument,  since  on  what¬ 
ever  side  it  finds  the  greatest  weight,  on  that  side 
it  hangs  down  its  head. 

Applied  to  any  mean  wretch  who  receiving  bribes  from  two  parties,  favors 
that  one  who  pays  him  most. 

\-~\i  2*  y  3)\y 

600.  His  (or  your)  scales  are  false  at  both  ends. 

Applied  to  any  false  person^ 

0  J  ij  I  9 jbj  J j\ y 

601.  The  balance  of  Venus  does  not  break  by  the 
weight  of  the  stars. 

According1  to  the  JViieM  Turatoo  or  the  *ign  i»  one  of  the  man- 

siona  of  Venus. 

uu»t  joif  j)  j  f  j /  \j  Jj»!  U  Ut-J oy 

602.  Education  bestowed  on  the  worthless,  is  like 
putting  a  walnut  on  a  dome.  See  No.  18  of  this 
Sect. 

O ij **  *»*j  <-fji  *?•  jj  ij*  if*  S 

603.  To  a  timid  person,  a  fairy  and  a  demon  are 
equally  alarming. 

LaJ fk  l  Ut-if  ajjui  y  f 

604.  A  Toorkman  hearing  the  name  of  paradise, 
asked,  is  there  any  plunder  or  booty  to  be  had 
there? 

Applied  to  omt  very  rapacious. 

Y 
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CC5.  ITe  has  been  overcome;  also  his  stock  is  ex* 
pended;  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  or 
he  is  completely  done  up. 

±i~  f 

CC5.  lie  becomes  moist,  i.  e.  He  grows  angry, 
i: — '  J'i  /  »/  j<i  *J 

CC7.  Leiks  on  a  mountain  are  as  good  as  roasted 
meat. 

» 

CCS.  I  will  take  a  thong  from  his  back. 

is  e.  Flog  him  well,  or  flea  hi*  back. 

CCD.  The  whole  world  appears  a  fountain  of  water 
to  a  thirsty  man  in  his  sleep. 

i.  e.  That  which  a  man  eagerlv  dc.irca,  is  present  to  his  mind  ni^ht  »od 
day.  •£..  i  un  IL  beet.  I.  iNo.  2  k  7. 

jdj/  t-JT  C-dji  j* 

610.  A  thirsty  person  secs  water  in  his  sleep. 

m 

.J-J  h>JO  Xj 

611.  The  author  can  best  explain  his  own.  ccrrpo* 
sition. 
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Lx— j>  -V  *— ^*7 

612.  Flattery  is  worse  than  abuse. 

It  is  to  bo  re^retteJ,  that  till*  anying  is  not  more  generally  known. 

613.  Paying1  one’s  respects  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  is  like  taking  cotton  from  the  beard  of  a 
cotton-carder,  i.  e.  Labor  in  vain. 

cJ  Ji 

61  i.  Workmen  are  excused  from  paying  tbeir  res¬ 
pects.  (As  it  would  interrupt  business.) 
c**-  1  aji  ji  L_i? 

613.  To  spit  towards  heaven. 

i.  e.  T  »  *h-ow  nut  calumnies  on  one  whom  they  will  not  reach,  but  will 
ttcoil  on  the  calumniator. 

4>“  jy  !> y  saj 

613.  Where  is  the  use  of  taking  precautions,  since 
what  has  been  pre-ordained  must  happen. 

Sj  IjJ  j&J  ill  j  b  *>  jfJ 

617.  An  old  almanac  is  of  no  use, 

<ijL  j »)i 

CIS.  He  will  not  be  softened  til!  you  jolt  him  well. 

L  e.  He  will  not  listen  to  reason,  till  you  treat  him  with  severity. 

L>  \'*A^ 

613.  Pride  ruined  the  fallen  angel. 
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620.  He  sleeps  with  a  saddle-cloth  under  his  head. 

i.  a.  H*  livaa  vary  hardily,  or  is  content  with  little. 

u>  'Cj?  ^  V  Ji 

621.  You  ought  not  to  usurp  the  place  of  your  su¬ 
periors. 

622.  A  stage  is  not  equal  to  a  hall. 

i.  e.  The  mean  are  not  equal  to  the  noble,  (though  they  may  taaembU 
them.) 

t 

U— 1 

i 

623.  He  is  a  perfect  vagabond. 

ISy  ^  Jij  JjU  i})  Op  )j>  if  sj  V 

624.  The  scrip  should  be  filled  with  provisions; 
and  a  scrip  is  useless  to  him  who  has  no  provisions. 

K  b  jjte  jt  ib-sr* 

625.  A  bill  on  the  next  world. 

(Eng.)  A  draft  on  the  pump  of  Aldgate. 

(JtOj  Jjj  \j  _  , 

628.  People  in  health,  are  unacquainted  with  the 
pain  of  a  wound.  See  Part  II.  Section  I.  No- 
403. 

(  Eng  )  He  jest*  at  tears,  that  never  felt  a  wound. 
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oV*  ^  **— ' 1  rfVjf* 

6-27.  Y  ou  can  baka  bread  as  Ion"  as  the  oven  Is 
warm. 


( Eng.)  Make  hay  while  the  nun  shines. 

*~m  uS)J  j\  1  I J  ^ 

623.  He  shut  up  a  milldam  for  himself. 

i. e.  He  has  reserved  a  treasure  for  hii  own  proper  use;  or  he*  secured 
»n  ietereet  in  a  powerful  patron. 

* 

v/**  i>! >  */% s^;  J-H  V7 

629.  If  you  go  alone  to  the  judge,  (Qazce,)  you 

will  return  well  pleased. 

(Eng.)  Oat  Ul«  is  good  till  another  is  told. 

f 

(J-Aaj 

630.  lie  is  a  lazy  fellow,  who  sits  at  the  foot  of  tile 
date  tree. 

Applied  to  one  very  inactive,  who  instead  of  clitr.oinjr  to  plurk  the  fruit., 
he  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  with  his  mouth  open  to  receive  such  as  fall  of 
themselves. 

631.  Condescension  has  two  heads,  i.  e.  Conde¬ 
scension  must  be  mutual. 

£)*$ )  t**  1  y 

632.  Condescension  from  the  great  is  a  virtue. 

,  !/'  ji  >  J  f  fc^V 

633.  Less  respect  if  you  please  and  more  money.; 
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631.  Repentance  is  only  made  for  the  purpose  of 
being  broken. 

(Eng.)  Promise*  art  like  pi«-cru*t,  which  are  made  to  be  broken. 

v'  ■  •  ?  » 

Ajuo  l)%>  J j£-  fyji 

635.  Those  who  desire  others  to  repent,  why  don’t 
they  repent  themselves. 

^ V  )  (_r'j  ^  y 

635.  Do  you  O  brother,  continue  pure  and  don’t 
fear  any  body. 

637.  You  know  and  your  business  knows. 

i.  e.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

633.  lie  assists  the  master;  or  is  so  far  advanced 
in  his  studies,  that  he  takes  part  of  the  master’s 
labour  on  himself.  . .  . 

ji  ^  4?  | (£~>  jJ  Ai^7 

639.  Provisions  are  better  in  the  belly,  than  on  the 
back. 

k.  e.  It  is  better  to  enjoy  one* *  fortune,  than  to  board  it  op# 
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v-»’a  4  jj  J**}  4  ^  l  c **j 

6:0.  You  have  performed  the  business  of  this 
world  so  well,  that  you  are  now  engaged  in  the 
business  of  heaven. 

Paid  to  one  who  Ins  foiled  in  any  ftosy  affair  and  wiohov  at  the  name  time 
to  engage  in  *cnK»  arduous  undertaking. 

I  <Lu *J  «\j1  Jjj  j)  jJ 

Cll.  Trust  in  God  is  the  male,  worldly  cares^the 
female. 

^  e.  1  he  former  ia  superior  to  the  latter. 

SrCJ5*  \j>-  J'  jJ 

C12.  You  who  are  so  fowl  of  sleep  why  dout  you 

die  at  once? 

0—1  cj3  y* 

^3.  He  is  very  prudent. 

jw  Jj'/y 

c’;‘  -Cf^  jJj*-  LT i  )*  ^  ij 

Encourage  me  and  then  behold  my  bravery, 
call  me  your  own  fox,  and  then  you  will  see  me 
perform  the  exploits  of  a  lion. 

e^—1  1  o>-«  Jj 

^*lo.  lie  is  a  perfect  vagabond. 

^^46,  Opulence  depends  ou  a  generous  heart,  not 
upon  wealth. 
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647.  He  enters  the  heart. 

i.  e.  He  is  very  insinuating. 

u—  *  o-V* 

648.  The  indigent  are  despised,  or  held  in  no  esti¬ 
mation. 

V  j*  jJ 

619.  The  last  arrow  to  the  infidel’s  heart. 

i.  c.  The  last  attempt  is  generally  the  roost  violent  and  desperate. 

*iV  c  ve-  cM  1> 

650.  The.arrow  of  the  heavens,  requires  the  bow 
of  the  heavens  (to  shoot  it.) 

651.  When  an  arrow  gets  wet,  it  becomes  like  a 
bow. 

i.  e.  Misfortune  makes  a  proud  man  bend. 
jjajJ  ^ I,*  ij  \j  j,i-  t/b 

652.  The  titmouse  holds  up  its  feet,  that  the  sky 
may  not  fall  upon  it. 

A  »-iih  one  much 

Applied  te  a  weak  person,  who  attempts  to  #ontet»a 
stronger, 

J  J j\  aCj 

653.  The  arrow  once  shot,  returns,  not  to  the  bov 

i.  e.  That  which  iw  past,  cannot  bo  recalled. 
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>[.L  ±i\  <J.:>  /.A  ^  ^Ity*  [j  l  W jJ 

(>-54.  It  is  the  business  of  the  axe  to  cut  all  that 
comes  before  it,  whether  it  be  lignum  aloes  or 
common  timber. 


**  e.  It  i«  the  dmy  0f 


a  fcervint  to  obey  whatever  orders  his  master  give* 


A-V  J 


£  b  J 


■  £  J  £  t 

A  curved  sword  must  have  a  curved  scabbard. 
C.mmois  leather  is  net  made  of  a  earners  hide. 

not  mil  *  Cam'0t  b°  expecud  lVom  a  bad  mail«  (E"S)  You  cad* 

e  4  Mik  ptir>e  of  a  sow’*  ear.  * 

li— I  ^  VA  15 

r^‘le  Paving  of  a  thing,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
<iU(!Se-  i  e.  He  may  do  as  he  chases, 

k-*' ft .si  i 

J  •  A  resolute  person  is  not  to  be  diverted  fronj, 
c^T/Osc  by  the  advice  of  any  one. 


«59.  He 


U — 1  j.e  cr)  __  )C  c-,/  j 

is  the  fellow  of  O.Oj,  the  son  of  QOnuq. 


L  e.  Up  js  a  r 

Alcor.  p  2ji  tCt  ^,anf*  For  an  account  of  this  giants  see  Mauuacc,  in 


660.  Th 


e  second  is  even  worse  than  the  first. 


m 

/.  \  c*  fa  kyy 

661.  If  r  .  ^  sr  •  j 

}°u  wish  for  future  reward,  act  virtuously. 
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* 

60*2.  The  reward  of  a  virtuous  action  goes  to  the 
house  of  its  performer. 

(  '  j  )  ao  y  jA»  y  */jJb  <u'». 

6C3.  You  ought  to  cut  (or  sew)  your  robe,  accord* 
ing  to  the  size  of  your  body.  See  No.  378. 

It  signifies,  that  one  tdiouM  expend  according  to  his  means. 

(V*  ^  ^ 

6Gt.  Where  shall  I  get  a  skirt,  who  have  no  robe? 

# 

Aj jj  aAj 

635.  You  must  cut  out  for  yourself  the  garments 
of  reputation. 

i.  e.  Strive  to  maintain  a  good  character. 

* 

d*  cr^ 

666.  O  my  dear!  you  speak  with  my  tongue. 
i.  c.  You  say  iL'hut  I  intended  to  fierce  saidwg~ 
self. 

It  u  u.  ed  both  npon  occasions  of  praise  and  reproach. 

CG7.  I\Ty  soul  is  in  pawn  and  also  my  robe. 

GG8.  One  who  gives  his  life  (or  soul)  ror  bread. 

A  miser,  or  very  avaricious  person. 
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^  |#!  t 

659.  I  gave  up  my  life,  then  I  met  with  my  friend. 

It  means  that  one  has  obtained  his  cL*hre>,  after  having  paid  dear'.y 
for  them. 

0 

&>■*  J-J  I  jy 

670.  lie  won’t  give  his  life  to  tin*,  aigd  of  death. 

Applied  to  a  great  mi>er.  See  No.  203,  and  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  6jJ. 

y  j  1  Ja^ 

671.  An  ignorant  man  gaily  attired,  is  like  a  camel 
av i tli  a  gown  on. 

1.  e.  It  does  not  become  him. 

672.  T’ne  place  is  small  and  the  people  many. 

0 

SJjJjiJ\  Jjs  to  ,«i*il  Jul-  »»■*> 

u~  ^  V 

613.  If  where  II  josuen  (on  whom  be  peace)  ii;ed 
of  thirst,  it  should  rain  curses  upon  Ylzi^d,  it 
would  he  rii*  lit. 

o 

m 

tJr*  j>  ijiaj  jJ  CX^  t/h  dJj 

671.  Where  the  falcon  strikes  his  talons,  there  the 
partridge  cannot  get  up  to  dance. 

0 

*  jsi.  d».  j\  }J  £  C-s'ac  4>  <j’»- 

673.  IV  here  the  eagle  cannot  fly,  what  can  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  poor  gnat. 
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t /.  **  ^  V 

6TG.  Sit  in  such  a  place,  as  you  m  iv  not  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  lie t  u’)  again.  See  No.  E03. 

O  L  O 

i.  e.  Do  not  exceed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  your  situation. 

jf  jr  ^  u 

677.  In  tin*  place  of  loses  d  >  y>j  be  a  rose,  and 
the  where  there  are  thorns  do  you  be  a  thorn. 

It  means,  treat  people  a«  the\  treat  you.  See  No.  C9Q. 

i_-  - i  *j  jS>-  i-z 

GTS.  This  is  not  the  place  for  tying  your  ass. 

i.  e.  You  are  desired  to  quit  this*  place. 

;*/  b  ^  V 

673.  He  has  established  himself  in  his  situation 
securely. 

J j  fi  j  o-l  /»■  /*■ 

GSO.  A  relation  is  always  a  relation  and  stranger 
a  shanger.  ^ 

f 

j  b  ji  J.» 

631.  lie  tied  a  housing  on  the  cow.  i.  e.  He  Pre~ 
pared  for  the  journey . 

Applied  to  nny  business,  which  can  be  performed  without  being  under 
•n  obligation  to  any  one. 

Ur— a> Jtj  j  S*  f 

632.  Animals  of  the  same  genus,  do  not  annoy  each 
other. 

(Eng.)  Birds  of  a  feather  fiock  together. 
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«n*—J  pi  LS^be 

6 S3.  Being  of  the  same  genus,  is  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  union.  t 

GSf.  A  battle  must  be  mutual ;  or  in  war  there  are 
two  chances. 

L  e,  Either  victory  or  do  feat* 

6S5.  He  wages  a  goldsmith’s  war. 

i.  e.  He  pretends  to  fight  in  order  to  favor  his  own  design** 


CSG.  Recollect  that  this  is  a  reply,  O  brother,  not  a 
war. 


Said  to  one,  who  is  over-bearing  in  his  conversation. 


J  JV  /ii 
687.  Cross  purposes. 

(Eng.)  You  talk  of  chalk,  and  I  of  cheese. 


A-ib  c_>V 


6SS.  Silence  is  the  best  reply  for  the  ignorant. 

i.  e.  The  best  reply  to  an  ignoraut  man’s  fjue-ition  is  si. once. 


j*i  jv)  i}. 

C8D.  The  severity  of  the  teacher,  is  better,  than  th* 

fondness  of  the  father. 

(Eng.)  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child* 
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630.  The  reply  to  a  Turkish  question,  should  be  in 
Turkish. 

i.  e.  A  rude  question  merits  a  ru  !-■»  answer.  To  give  one  a  Rowland  f of 
Lis  Oliver.  See  No.  G77  of  this  Section. 


4 >AAj  lii  wf  J 

>  -  *  -  > 

691.  Barley  at  the  loot  of  the  pass  is  unprofitable. 

i.  e.  It  is  too  la*e  when  about  to  mount  a  storp  ascent  to  feed  a  horse* 
vrhone  strength  has  been  waited  by  previous  low  diet.  Preparations  tor  aoy 
tnterpiiiie  mu*t  be  made  in  proper  tune.  K.x>till  m  1'arku/i  is  a  steep  a»eenU 

dj  «J  y  j 

632.  Break  the  walnut,  and  try  your  fortune. 

It  means,  that  one  ought  to  exert  himself  and  await  the  results 

63 3.  Do  not  open  your  sack,  lest  some  one  stuff  it 
with  straw. 

i.  e.  Take  care  of  your  goods  or  afTltiri. 

Ci— » 1  d^ljl 

694.  A  sack-maker  is  also  a  taylor. 

Applied  to  one,  who  with  very  little  skill  in  any  urt  or  science  prcfendl 
to  be  an  adept,  bee  Purt  I.  Sect.  I.  No.  4b’. 

LeJ  |*  adf  *»• 

695.  lie  shows  wheat,  hut  sells  barley. 

Applied  to  any  cheat. 
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j'Sja  ^ t)  ^ ^iy*  t— »|  <t^ 

^  u/ b 

COG.  AYlien  (he  water  of  the  pearl,  (i.  e.  the  Guild 
Serena,)  has  descended  into  the  eye  of  the  jewel¬ 
ler,  how  can  he  behold  the  pearls. 

0 

A— U-L  j\j  &J-+J a  jl  \j  ij J_5»- 

C97.  lie  cannot  distinguish  cocoanut  from  worm¬ 
wood. 

(Eng.)  Jle  cannot  tell  a  B  from  a  bull’s  foot. 

KJajtj  SiM 
/  •  "J  • 

_ / 

6D8.  He  who  seeks  will  find. 

»  tSjjji-  J  J-''b  (/.a. 

699.  A  grain  of  good  luck,  is  better  than  an  ass¬ 
load  of  skill. 

t.  Jj*  *•*•!«>  j’v?- 

/(X).  A  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  tells  many  lies. 

(Scot.)  A  travelled  man  has  leave  to  lie.  ( Eng.)  Old  men  and  travellers 
lie  by  authority. 

$ 

L5-J  uJ'j^  &  i  4  »£  IT  U 

701.  Exert  yourself,  that  you  may  succeed,  suffer 
pain,  ia  order  to  have  a  remedy. 
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&AJ  U  Uj  ■«  f  I 

702.  There  is  nothing  for  it  no  v,  but  resignation. 

Spoken  upon  the  death  of  a  friend,  &c.  (Eng  )  ^  h®t  can  t  be  cured 
must  be  entUred.  * 

tP-H  j*  *V  b 

703.  A  pit  is  in  the  way  of  him  that  digs  one ; 
or  one  who  digs  a  pit  for  another  falls  into  it 

himself. 

t’s-  jj)  y  —  *'»■ 

704.  A  pit-digger  is  always  in  a  pit. 

ls^jj  cJ'sr’  Jy>j  f  »1>- 

705.  The  well  of  Bezhun  is  not  inferior  to  Zu'ihak’i 
prison. 

Said  when  one  ha*  met  with  a  second  mUfi>rt’in*,  which  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  first  that  befelh:m;  and  aUo  when  the  misfortune  which  haa  hap¬ 
pened  to  one  person  is  equal  to  that  which  had  occured  to  another, 

a  ** 

i  ** 

-  yf  » 

703.  He  has  committed  violence  or  injustice. 

ChupuOf  signifies  the  royal  army’s  proceeding  to  plander  arty  plac#* 

JuIjS  (3-* ,fi 

707.  Why  should  a  wise  man  da  that,  which  bring* 
repentance  in  its  train. 

c-*  *■>!»■  £))/■* 

703.  A  lamp  at  the  time  U  is  going  out,  enlighten* 
the  house.  (  This  is  often  said  of  a  dying  person.) 
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dj»  aZ3j 

709.  The  lamp  is  lighted  and  enjoyment  is  at  hand. 

Alludes  ].  To  the  practice  of  lighting  lamps  at  the  shrines  of  holy 
men,  from  which  religious  act  the  votaries  expect  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes.  8.  To  the  practice  of  the  Fuqf.crs,  called  X uqshbundee,  Who  go  about 
begging  with  a  lamp  in  their  hands,  whence  the  alms  given  to  him  is  called 
Chiragh ,  or  Chiraghec ,  as  much  as  to  say K  lamp  is  lighted,  you  have 

now  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  b'essing  by  giving  me  alms.”  3.  To  the 
habits  of  libertines,  thieves  and  others,  who  look  to  the  nigift,  When  lamps  are 
lighted,  as  the  favorable  season  for  obtaining  their  wishes, 

*1,1-0  soy 

slO-  1  he  lamp  of  the  poor  gives  rid  light. 

**/}•*•'  jC*  ^.be- 

^11.  The  lamp  of  the  fortunate  never  goes  out. 

tliU/T  U? 

1 1*2.  What  comparison  is  there  between  the  lamp 
which  has  burnt  nut  and  the  sun? 

It  i.  u*ecl  in  comparing  small  things  with  great. 

4i  z+*  ^  ^  the- 

No  one’s  lamp  burns  till  morning,  i.  e.  Ones 
g°od  fortune  ciocs  not  always  last . 

£.!>?■  JPi  \j  t)s?- 

71i.  Voa  cannot  see  the  lamp,  except’  by'  the  light 
of  it. 

I  j *  j3* 

715.  Tat  does  not  come  from  a  stone. 

hearted  *Mr>  W^°  **  °^ten  ca^e(*  SungJil ,  (i.  e,  stona-hearted)  hard- 

A  a 
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716.  Elastic  leather. 

i.  Applied  to  one,  who  babbles  continually,  without  allowing  other*  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  speaking.  2d.  Said  of  one  of  a  mild  disposition. 

9 

j*  j*>" 

717.  Yawning  or  slumbering,  has  seized  him. 

i.  e.  Ha  is  idle  or  indolent  and  inactive  in  business. 

718.  He  chews  a  bullock's  hide  with  his  teeth. 

i.  e.  He  eats  very  slowly. 

. .  u°}°‘  ^yj  iy.yy 

719.  lie  collects  the  jjrease  that  swims  on  the  bath. 

Applied  to  a  great  miser.  (Eug.)  A  akio.flint. 

720.  The  eyes  of  the  heaven  are  in  the  middle  of  its 
head. 

_  9 

\j  il «  ,  jt*  t/  b  ,  Jy» 

721.  Who  ever  beheld  the  eyes  of  an  ant,  the  feet 
of  a  snake,  or  the  bread  of  a  Moolla,  (i.  e.  a  JVJoo- 
hummudan  teacher.) 

u>.J 

722.  He  is  an  impudent  fellow. 
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725.  He  places  his  eyes  on  the  road. 

i.  t.  He  expect*  some  person  or  thing. 

724.  I<et  evil  eyes  be  averted.. 

When  a  native  wi.hes  to  praise  any  thia<r  belon-rinjr  to  another,  he  -will 
generally  preface  it  with  some  such  sentence  as  the  above. 

\Sjj/ 

i~j.  If  a  man  were  wise,  he  would  look  upon  every 
duy  as  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 

(j'-JLsjj  j  j\  i]  tyZ,  I-jj  a  v/j) j  j\ 

/26.  One  s  eyes  are  more  delighted  by  seeing  the 
faces  of  his  friends,  than  by  beholding  a  garden 
or  a  parterre. 

.  '  J  .  .  ’  * 

CT'JJ 

7~7.  May  the  eyes  of  my  friends  be  enlightened. 

May  they  continue  happy. 

v  '  9 

j  jJ±j  jr  . 

'^8.  A  flower  is  worse  for  the  eye9  than  a  thorn. 

pity  upon  the  word  which  alt  ho’  it  wilt  he  thought  to  sig- 
Albcgo  *  *S  °^P°se<^  i0J ^  a  ^°rn,  has  a  different  meaning,  viz.  the 

u9.  None  can  open  the  latch  of  a  miser’*  door 
without  an  axe. 
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«V-«1  jJ  | 

730.  I  planted  beet- root,  but  it  grew  tip  carrot. 
See  157  of  this  Section. 

731.  Do  not  pull  off  your  boots,  till  you  seethe 
’  water.  See  No.  26. 

i.  e.  Do  not  precipitate  any  work  before  the  proper  time. 

732.  lie  strikes  with  a  hammer. 

i.  e.  He  acts  the  part  of  an  informer. 

Cfc-v*!  jj& 

733.  What  shall  I  do,  since  fortune  is  blind. 

ajl*  o 

734.  In  that  way  it  did  not  last,  and  in  this  way 
also  it  will  not  last, 

-  i.  e.  The  time  is  always  changing 

iJ— ^  *  lJ  (ji 

!  j 

735.  All  these  appearances  are  put  on  for  the  sake 
of  food. 

Applied  to  a  pretended  devotee,  to  express,  that  lii»  sanctity  is  a, -ss timed 
from  interested  motives. 

C  y 

Punish  him. 

CixA-*  Ih  a  hook  in  general,  and  in  particular  that  hook  with  which 
slephants  are  mun»g«d. 
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— 1  iji^.  j ,  1  ^  *  t 

737.  A  beggar,  who  has  once  been  served  and  still 
returns  daily  for  more,  is  w  orse  than  a  person 
who  lives  upon  the  wealth  which  has  been  left 
him  by  his  relations.  ■ 

733.  As  long  as  there  are  fools  in  the  world,  beg¬ 
gars  will  never  be  in  want. 

(Eng  )  A  fool  and  his  money  is  soon  parted. 

tV  *»  ^y-«l V  J1  Jf- 

739.  When  one  of  a  tribe  commits  an  act  of  folly, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  high  and  low, 
the  whole  being  dishonored. 

Tart  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  IGG. 

\j*  dj  &Z  uj; ^  ^  ^ 

740.  God’s  club  makes  no  noise,  and  when  it 
strikes^  there  is  no  cure  for  the  blow.- 

L>  ejL*  J  1 _ Oj  j  a fy*  •<>- 

741.  When  fortune  deserts  a  person;  she  converts 
the  crown  of  a  king  into  a  beggar’s  cup. 

VMh  « — *1  c:^A- 

74/v.  ood  although  heavy,  does  not  sink  in  wafer. 
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sAj  j J<  jy  )?>■ 

713.  When  the  arrow  has  once  quitted  the  bow,  it 
does  not  come  back  again. 

jfcj  Jjt  -_>j  »  S^3  ^  A*  jjj  \j  J}-i  *J*J 

711.  When  misfortune  overtakes  a  person,  all  bis 
exertions  are  in  vain. 

J  -i  j a  *y.j  it  d ?&■ 

715.  When  one  reaches  40,  he  begins  to  go  down¬ 
hill. 

»!  .>  aj  x*.t  ct— .v.1 

746.  When  one  reaches  60,  he  sits  leaning1  against 
the  wall. 

&L*£  Sj  L LttJjU  jbj 

747.  When  a  person  is  accustomed  to  poison,  it 
won’t  do  him  any  harm. 

748.  When  to-morrow  comes,  I  will  do  what  relates 
to  it. 

(Eng.)  Enough  for  the  day  is  ihe  evil  thereof. 

'M'J.  When  you  combat  with  one  wlio  throws  clods 
of  earth,  you  break  your  own  head  through  your 
folly. 

To  deicribe  the  folly  of  having  any  dispute  with  the  mean  and  worthless. 
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^  JjU  rfj-i-  ji  j\  jki  j>- 

750.  When  infidelity  springs  up  from  the  temple 
of  Mecca ,  how  can  the  Moosulman  faith  remain. 

Applied  when  one  of  re*pectable  character,  who  ought  to  be  an  example 
to  ethers,  is  guilty  of  a  shameful  crime. 

Jy*  ^  U Uu*ij  j\  Ji 

751.  When  the  business  has  slipped  through  one’s 
fingers,  where  is  the  use  of  repentance, 

jjt*  U  {jljj J*t  ijfi  ^ jf  ^ 

752.  The  club  humbled  himself  and  gained  the  day, 
the  ball  exalted  himself  and  got  many  blows  on 
the  head. 

4a&*«d  j\j  Jjilj 

753.  When  there  is  a  halo  about  the  moon,  it  is  a 
sign  of  rain. 

ciji  >4  $  i9“ 

75A.  When  the  plain  is  spacious,  strike  the  ball. 

i.  Profit  by  an  opportunity  when  it  offers.  (  Eng.)  Make  hay  whilo 
the  »un  fchineg. 

7o5.  When  he  dies,  he  dies  involved  in  affliction, 
end  when  he  shall  arise  (from  the  dead,)  he  shall 
arise  in  affliction. 
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*'J  jf  lA'/'*'  Ai' 

*755.  When  the  filial  hour  is  come,  a  man  walks  to 
hiS  own  grave. 

j-S  ‘-»'j  yj:»-  >Jj!  ft  j>f- 
j'jjl  *-A  -*t>  •*■ 

757.  When  you  speak  of  a  dog,  take  a  stick  in 
your  hand ;  when  of  a  king  spread  a  Carpet. 

,_£■*>  '■?" 

758.  When  you  become  slack,  the  enemy  becomes 

bold. 

iljl  i  - ^  * o  i  '.Zj 

759.  When  fate  arrives,  the  physician  is  a  fool. 

a.j  jL.7  ^>- 

760.  It  is  easy  to  write  poetry,  when  you  have  fixed 
upon  the  subject. 

It  is  used  to  express  that  when  the  materials  for  any  work  are  once  col¬ 
lected,  it  may  easily  be  completed. 

761.  When  I  lifted  up  the  tail,  I  found  it  was  a 
female. 

To  express  that  a  person  on  whom  one  has  relied  mtivh,  ®T\d  who  hai 
made  great  profession^  oi  Iriendsliip,  has,  when  put  to  the  proof,  entirely  dis¬ 
appointed  those  expectations.  * 
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A)  *f-  ^bs?  £ }  cfj*- 

762.  When  it  (food)  has  once  gone  down  the  throat, 

it  signifies  little,  whether  it  be  sweet  or  bitter. 

This  saying  is  often  used  by  a  miser,  in  reply  to  a  person,  who  inquire* 
the  cause  of  his  not  living  in  better  style;  or  is  said  by  a  raiser,  as  a  consola¬ 
tion  to  himself  for  his  uncomfortable  mode  of  living. 

Xy>.  OjlLr  \ms0»uJ Ai\  «V  j)J  [t  ji  lit.'?* 

763.  When  misfortune  overtakes  (the  planet) 
Jupiter,  he  becomes  a  gleaner  in  the  field  of 
Mercury. 

J;T  3yi  J*  Jj  aA  b  J*«  1 

76k  When  the  gem  is  known,  then  gold  acknow¬ 
ledges  its  inferiority. 

dj*" 

765.  Where  is  the  use  of  complaint,  when  you  have 
lost  the  business. 

U— 1  j£\  <dll  jj  jU  *jyj  v*£  £);?■ 

766.  As  the  ear  of  one  who  fasts,  anxiously  expects 
the  call  to  prayer. 

A  simile,  descriptive  of  anxious  expectation.  The  fast  of  Human  la.1« 
from  rooming  till  sun-set,  which  time  is  announced  by  the  call  to  evening 
prayer, -Ulumioo  Uhm,  (or  Gon  is  great,)  when  eating  is  permitted. 

A.AUJ 

767.  "Why  should  it  not  be  so? 

See  No.  777. 

B  b 
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768.  The  greatest  concord  subsists  between  them. 
(Lit.  There  is  no  why  nor  wherefore  among 
them). 

&*a£JLj  t>  j  1 

769.  Those  who  bring  water  and  those  who  break 
the  pitcher,  are  treated  alike. 

Spoken  of  one,  who  does  not  discriminate  between  those,  who  serve 
him  well  or  ill.  Sue  Fart  II.  Sec.  I.  No.  4S4. 

JV)d  I'k 

770.  Give  a  quadruped  four  days  trial  and  biped  two. 

1 j  ^1 j<,  j'lL/  j  i>- 

771.  What  fear  need  he  have  of  the  waves  of  the 
8ea,  who  has  Noah  for  hjs  pilot. 

-.U 

772.  What  is  Tuleet,  and  what  is  Dooghurmach  ? 
Tuleet  in  Persian  and  Dooghurmach  in  Turkish , 
signify  a  mess  made  of  broken  bread  and  milk, 
either  sweet  or  sour. 

It  is  said  that  a  Persian  and  a  Turk  travelling  together,  having  got  some 
sour  milk,  one  insisted  on  making  Tuleet,  and  the  other  Dooghurmach, 
tiil  they  had  nearly  quarrelled,  when  a  third  person  came  up,  who  explained 
that  they  both  meant  the  same  thing.  The  phrase  it  applied  to  a  dispute 
about  words,  both  parties  being  agreed  on  essentials. 
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Oo-L*  ij'jj  ij+  4 ajuul  jA  ti £  fy  /a* 

7<3.  Since  these  creatures  are  called  men,  there 
is  no  remedy,  we  must  put  up  with  them  such 
as  they  are. 

<U*t  A— ^ ylaXi! jl  a*j  a?  Juib 
<T4.  How  agreeable  is  it  for  a  person  who  has  been 
kept  long  in  expectation,  at  length  to  succeed 
according  to  his  wishes. 

775.  What  a  happy  thing  it  would  be,  if  we  could 

perform  two  things  at  one  glance.  See  Part  II. 
Sect.  I.  No.  143 

j  ji  tj  4jkS^ 

^\ij  LXjJl  ju\  0 
7(6.  How  excellent  is  the  observation  of  Suudee 
in  his  ^uleekha,  ( a  work  composed  by  Jamee:) 

Take  care  O  cup-bearer  to  push  round  the 
bottle,  flit,  the  cup)  and  make  us  drink.”  (These 
loo?  ds  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Zuleeklia,  but 
in  Deewan  of  Hafiz.) 

I'lie  k  * 

lte  C  U  ove^ln«s  are  applied  to  mere  pretender*,  and  also  to  those  who 
guilty  of  inconsistent  false  representations. 
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<&«>  Lj 

777.  How  excellent,  why  should  it  not  be  so? 

When  a  boaster  talks  of  what  he  has  done  or  what  he  *hall  do,  another 
ironically  replies  in  the  words  of  the  proverb.  See  No.  767. 

778.  There  is  no  difference  between  yiee  Khwaju 
and  Khwaju  Ulee. 

(Eng.)  Thcrt  is  six  of  the  one  and  half  dozen  of  the  other .  See  No.  772. 

i£  f 

1  /•  j  tA»b  J ji  jb  ) 

779.  What  shall  I  say  ?  I  had  better  be  silent,  as 
the  tongue  is  the  guard  of  the  head. 

SjJ  t ij  f  AjJ  lJSj*  ^ 

7S0.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he,  who  is  inferior  • 
to  a  woman  l 

t_5  b  |J  U  b  ]j  la. 

781.  Wlmt  connexion  is  there  between  earth  and 
the  world  of  purity  ? 

A  reply  to  one,  who  compares  any  person  or  thing  to  ona  greatly 
superior  or  inferior. 

b  L>  lA i)j*  w 

7S2.  Cjive  something  to  a  Durvesh,  but  say  no¬ 
thing  to  him.  i.  e.  Let  him  do  as  he  pleases. 

Tie- 

783.  Do  not  search  for  what  is  not  to  be  found. 
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784.  No  one  can  behold  a  frown,  i.  e.  Bear  with 
a  frown. 


785.  A  broken  cup  piakes  no  noise. 


b  fb  {j ) j  A 

7S6.  The  face  of  a  beloved  mistress,  requires  not 
the  art  of  the  tire-woman. 

7»e  same  sentiment  it  elegantly  expressed  in  the  Jollotsinng  lines  by  Sir 
Miluam  Jonsi, 

44  In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow; 

44  Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sigh* 

44  New  lustre  to  those  charms  impaTt? 

44  Can  cheeks  where  living  roses  blow, 

44  Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dies, 

44  Require  the  borrow’d  gloss  of  art?” 

SLt  ^yS  iCtjJ  \j 

787.  One  pilgrim  sees  another  at  Mukku. 

11  ntean<)  that  pilgrims  are  sure  to  meet  at  Mecca,  whatever  may  be  the  ease 
*lstwhtrem 


tju«J  My) 

<88,  The  produce  of  our  acquirements,  is  worth 
nothing. 


trf  r1**  r^u 

<89.  A  judge  ought  to  be  all  ears. 
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Sij  j-a  J>  ijJ?  ^ 

790.  Now  he  strikes  his  master  on  the  head  with 
a  plank,  i.  e.  He  treats  him  with  disrespect; 
it  also  means,  that  he  excels  him. 

J^j) J  ^  LTJ*-  J  ^ 

791.  Immediate  flattery  renews  one’s  service  or 
fortune. 

jWJl-  U- £U  j\ 

792.  The  love  of  one’s  country,  is  preferable  to  the 
kingdom  (or  throne)  of  Solomon. 

793.  His  anger  is  appeased. 

3  (*V* 

794.  What!  shall  I  eat  forbidden  food  and  yet  be 
content  with  turnips  ? 

^  <*ij  kiiT  jjj  >j’j  ^ 

795.  The  friendship  of  an  ill-disposed  person,  is 
hard  to  acquire,  and  easily  lost. 

796.  A  bad  word  is  always  on  the  tongue  of  a  bad 
man;  but  should  the  word  be  read  without 
the  Izafut,  it  will  be  translated  thus:  A  bad  word 
docs  not  suit  the  tongue. 
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Ji  if  o*-  ‘-it*- 

797.  The  word  of  truth  flows  from  the  tongue. 

It  means,  that  whatever  precautions  are  taken  to  conceal  the  truth,  that 
fit  last  it  will  come  out. 

70S.  A  man  ought  to  speak  his  mind  without  re« 
serve. 

/99.  The  covetous  man  is  always  in  want,  (or always 

disappointed.) 

•  y  *  J  •  »  •  / 

S00.  A  person  who  has  lost  at  play,  is  always  at 
war  with  himself. 

jj’j  1 j  f)*>  «-j U  ;*■  c_w 

801-  One  rival  knows  another.  See  No.  470  of 

^art  I.  Section  I. 

\ 

A**Ai£,  ^4 

802  P* 

Enemies  mutually  know  one  another.  See 
^art  I.  Sect.  I.  No.  470. 

s03.  Accounts  between  friends,  are  kept  in  (heir 
hearts. 

'•  *•  Friend,  keep  no  account  of  wliat  they  give  to  aaoh  otlior. 
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*£*3 I  *?  j  Vj  *  *ji  ±s!  0)?"  c/*"*’ 

801.  When  beauty  is  without  shame,  don’t  pur¬ 
sue  it. 


1  ALlu.4 

$05.  A  person  who  is  naturally  beautiful,  requires 
not  the  aid  of  the  tire-woman.  See  No.  786. 

(Eng.)  When  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 

A  V  A  c)*  ^  V  A+- 

806.  The  resurrection  of  the  followers  of  Ulee 
will  be  with  Ulee,  and  those  of  CjOmur  with 
CjOrnur. 

807.  Truth  flows  from  the  tongue. 

S«e  No.  797. 

Ua*.J  j  1  (pJ 

808.  To  ask  one’s  right  (of  you)  is  nothing  better 
than  begging. 

Addressed  to  one,  who  withholds  a  just  claim  and  adds  insult  to  injury, 
by  treating  the  claimant  with  contempt. 

809.  The  lawful  owner  gets  his  rights,  in  the  end. 

sAj  »'&  ul/xxi  (Jo* 

810.,  Gratitude  is  an  indispensable  duty. 
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811.  A  story  by  means  of  a  simile  becomes  incom¬ 
parable. 

There  is  a  play  upon  the  word  which  cannot  be  retained  in  the 

translation, 

W'i-y\  b£x/*.^a> 

812.  To  teach  /Esop  wisdom. 

(Eng.)  To  teach  one’s  grand -mother  to  such  eggs, 

i&j  w  j*  ^ 

813.  The  orders  of  a  ruler  are  like  a  sudden  death. 

•gainst  th  ^  instantly  obeyed,  there  being  no  remedy 

4  JjJL&  U*CJS*  ts+  ^aX  l^u 

Don’t  give  sweetmeats  to  a  person  who  has 
not  laboured  for  them ;  and  give  sweetmeats  to 
him  who  has  not  tasted  of  lore. 


815.  A 


*\;V  so j  L> 

tnouth  is  required  even  for  eating  sweet- 


ptesa5  that  a  pereoR  is  unfit  for  the  employment  he  has  undertaken, 
^ghaneasyone. 

i  ty*- 

Repeating  the  word  (or  sweetmeats)  docs 
not  make  the  mouth  sweet. 
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817.  Sweetmeats  without  smoke. 

Spoken  of  any  thing  without  defect, 

(_J  hcl  liy  £  j  wli 0*“ 

u><«  > 

818.  To  the  nymphs  of  paradise,  purgatory  would 
be  hell,  and  ask  the  inhabitants  of  hell,  if  purga¬ 
tory  to  them  would  not  be  paradise. 

tyvu I'jujats]  j  C)  *  O* 

819.  What  a  pity  that  a  wise  map  shoyld  die  and 
an  ignorant  one  live, 

UuJ  J  IjlgU  ii  tyj  1 J  il.(> 

820.  A  lazy  man  has  many  excuses. 

cmI  jj  jr  sj j  jij*  ./dj  jbu- 

821.  The  gratification  of  my  beloved  is  dear  to 
me,  and  the  leaf  of  the  rose  is  very  delicate. 

Spoken  by  a  person,  who  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  oblige  one  friend 
without  offending  another,  who  is  equally  dear  to  him. 

}*y.  jlc/u. 

822.  Take  up  earth  from  a  large  hillock,  i.  e.  If 
you  have  occasion  to  ask  favors ,  ask  them  from 
the  great  and  generous. . 
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!•*  V  >3  j*ji  ^  !** 

823.  A  plague  on  want  of  friends ! 

821.  Even  the  dust  lying  at  the  door  of  friends  is 
pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  wish  to  visit 
them. 

825.  His  ashes  are  better  than  his  blood. 

(i!  li  r?  y**  uJ  ^ 

S26.  Become  dust  (i.  e.  be  humble)  before  thou 
art  reduced  to  dust  (i.  e.  diest.) 

*i  ^ Jy ^  !*• 

827.  The  dust  of  employment  is  preferable  to  the 
ybeer  (or  fragrant  powder)  of  dismission. 

lj  Lam.  |  ^  *■  "*-  J  OJ  t£*J  \j 

828.  Earth  is  not  fit  to  be  put  into  a  sieve,  or  bricks 
to  be  ground  in  a  mill. 

829.  Oh  uncle!  what  is  the  price  of  thy  ass? 

It  tpoken  by  a  person  who  is  found  fault  with  by  another  without  suf* 
c'?nt  ca.uae,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  gave  you  not  the  least  provocation  for  what 
>’ou  W  done. 

830.  My  uncle  has  scraped  acquaintance  with  an  ass. 

Spoken  ofoue  who  has  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  worthless,  or  ioo.»sh 
ptrioo. 
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S3 1.  A  poor  man  is  despicable,  (ia  the  eyes  of  the 
world). 

832.  Empty  (your  own  stores)  and  fill  (or  satisfy 
the  desires  of  others),  for  this  alone  remains  (or 
is  permanent  wealth.) 

An  exhortation  to  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

if  J  '**  c>'V‘  c^Vj 

83.3.  Silence  of  the  longue  of  the  Sosun  is  the  tell¬ 
tale  of  it’s  freedom. 

Thoro  aro  ^ur  hinds  of  th**  Sown  or  lily;  the  white  kind  is  called  Sosuni 
atari.  ».  e.  ihcfrcelllyy  having  ten  division  in  the  flower  each  reiembling 
a  tongue.  * 

U1-— 1  bo,  1c  ^.i  U. 

S3t.  Silence  is  a  mark  of  consent. 

(Eng.)  Silence  gives  consent. 

*  Mil  Ij  l> 

835.  One  stone  is  enough  to  destroy  a  house,  which 
is  made  of  glass. 

0?  <u^-- 

83d.  The  h  ouse  though  small,  contains  a  great  deal 
of  provision. 
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$37.  People  ought  to  have  separate  houses,  as  they 
have  separate  graves. 

S3S.  Demons  take  possession  of  an  empty  house. 

0 

j\ y-Mj  id* 

833.  There  are  many  walnuts  in  the  gentlemen's 
house,  i.  c.  What  the  better  will  you  be  of  that. 

«£-vu*aJ  <0  j  d-l }  j* 

810.  The  moon  is  the  best  light  that  a  poor  man 
can  hav  e  in  his  house. 

0 

jhUi  j  j*)  **  ^ 

811.  Sweep  the  houses  of  your  friends,  but  knock 
n°t  at  the  doors  of  your  enemies. 

•  * 

LJ  l*-  CUjf* 

842.  ,The  house  of  the  generous  is  soon  ruined, 
i.  e.  A.  generous  man  always  suffers,  or  is  ill  used 
by  the  world. 

diU.  J.«b  djii 

813.  A  family  goes  to  destruction,  when  a  boy 
becomes  the  head  of  it. 
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j'j  tyb 

844;.  Some  people  (Moosulmans  now-a-days,)  are 
called  Khans  or  lords  at  home,  and  others  ( Hin¬ 
doos, )  are  styled  Rae’s  or  princes  in  the  market. 

843.  He  has  brought  us  news. 

Spoken  ironically  of  one  who  utters  something  in  a  company  totally 
Irrelevant  or  idle,  or  communicates  as  news,  something,  which  was  well 
known  to  every  body. 

(Scot. )  Piper’s  news. 

Cl) J*;£m 

845.  Wliat  your  honor  says,  is  all  perfectly  true. 

This  is  also  often  used  ironically* 

847.  God  is  with  the  people,  and  the  people  with 
God. 

(Lett).  Vox  populi  vox  Dei.  See  Part.  II*  Sect,  I.  No.  320*  and  509. 

^ JL »  Lii  \j  I 

848.  When  God  beheld  the  ass^  he  gave  it  no  horns* 

0 

A)  j3  \  ^  ^  b  d£jo! 

jS\  ULm+M*  y*  jJj 

849.  God  who  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  hath  also  created  one  more  powerful  than 
another. 
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*X»- 

830.  If  you  have  Goo  as  your  protector  what 
affliction  have  you  ? 

# 

***  y\j  AAJ  ^  IjJrf  Ui. 

831.  God  who  gives  teeth  also  gives  bread. 

•Sj!  *xd  MtSj'Xj  1  <x^» 

852.  No  one  hath  seen  God,  yet  we  know  his  exis¬ 
tence  by  reason.  See  Part.  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  544". 

^j*oj  A*J 

Sj3.  When  God  gives  to  any  one,  he  never  asks 
wh°  art  thou. 

Aj  j  ^ 5 y**  ^  ^ 

85^  Place  yourself  under  the  protection,  of  God, 
and  not  that  of  a  clown. 

To  4 

a^Bcribe  the  barbarity  and  unforgiving’  disposition  of  those  people, 

«)Jt)  dd/g  ) 

S35.  God  gives  and  makes  others  to  give. 

^Teply  made  to  one,  who  is  always  reproaching  another  with  the  tavorf 
he  has  conferred  on  him* 

856.  If  God  won’t  give,  how  can  Solomon  give. 
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0 

t. L  jji  1^-4  t-t'j./M 

857.  The  kingdom  is  extensive  and  my  horse  is  not 
lame  in  the  feet. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  or)e.  who  has  been  discharged  from  some 
employment;  meaning,  that  he  hhall  be  at  no  loss  for  service  elsewhere., 

^  jJ  ^-11^  £  I 

858.  Should  an  ass  put  on  a  satin  cover,  still  he  is 
an  ass. 

* 

( Eng.)  An  ass  i§.but  an  ass,  tho*  laden  with  gold. 

^>3j»  j*>  ^  1  j 

AlUj  [JA  3  fcj  K  jL  j  j\  j£+ 

859.  No  one  has  any  occasion  for  asses  at  a  mar¬ 
riage,  except  when  there  is  a  want  of  water  and 
firewood. 


7 jj  uu* Ju  j\  j** 

860.  Hire  an  ass  and  free  yourself  from  an  obligation. 


.1  j3Am/ 


S31.  He  is  a  pedlar’s  ass,  lie  neither  seeks  liis  own 
safety  nor  his  master’s  advantage. 


Applied  tb  a  faithless,  good  for  nothing  servant,  who  wastes  h»s  master’s 
substance.  The  pedlar’s  ass  being  fatigued  with  his  burden,  throws  luiuseU 
carelessly  down  any  where,  without  considering  what  injury  either  hitu»elf 
or  his  load  may  sustain. 
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J*  f+j*  Mj 

862.  An  ass  that  carries  burthens,  is  better  than  a 
tiger  that  tears  men  to  pjccesv 

(Eng.)  An  ass  that  carries  a  load,  is  better  than  a  lion  that  devour*  men* 

X~\j  bA.7  A>- Jitf 

863.  It  is  safer  to  keep  your  ass  tied  up,  altho*  the 
thief  should  be  your  friend. 

$  U?  *jj}  /- 

86k  Eat  the  mttsk-meloris!  what  have  yoii  to  do 
wth  the  field  where  they  grow?  i.  e.  Take 
what  I  give  you  and  ask  no  questions.  '  i 

■  11  "WWS,  tl»M  we  should  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  ofT-Ted  to  us, 

without  puzzling  ourselves,  with  unnecessary  enquiries,  regarding  whopce 
*«y  were  obtaine<j.  See  Part  H.  Sect.  1.  No.  78. 

jh 

a‘  When  the  musk-melons  are  sweet,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  servants.  ( For  then  the  master 
cats  them  all  himself. J  , 

■  '  '  '  '  i  ■  *  -  .  } 

'  JUA  yJj C. 

866.  The  sweet  musk-melorts  hill  to  the  lot  of  the 
jackal.  •  j.  e.  The  Undeserving  are  generally  the 
m>st  fortunate.. 

867.  What  does  an  ass^kmyw  about  the  price  of 
w^-sugar  and  sugar-candy  ? 

D  d 
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1  J  ^  lj  \j 

868.  What  has  an  ass  to  do  with  mintt  !.  e.  An 
honorable  office  loses  its  respectability,  if  con¬ 
ferred  on  an  unworthy  man. 

Ji Sk  A  A  Aj  ^ 

869.  God  gives  no  horns  to  the  ass. 

<£&  [/  t>" t** 

870.  Can  the  bear  acquire  the  gait  of  the  deer  ?  , 

Uju*  *>£  J* 

871.  A  bear  is  Avicenna  in  the  mountain. 

That  ity  a  very  ignorant  person  pa  ite$  fir  wise  among  ihosty  i*A otiafre  lata 
i knowledge  than  himaelf.  See  Part  II*  Section  L  Wo.  *50.  1  ’  " 

*^V  *)')  *&***l£\ 

872.  Let  the  ass  (even)  of  Jesus,  go  to  Mecca, 

when  he  returns  he  will  be  still  an  a9s. 

,  :  ;  !  .  •  ;  ,  1  H  ,  , 

That  is,  no  society  or  place  will  change  a  man's  nature. 

(Eng.)  Jack  will  never  make  a  gentleman,  •  . 

(Lat.)  Ex  quervis  lignonon  fit  Mercurius. 

mm 

*>j  '  oA*“*V  (  .• 

873.  The  ass  of  Jesus  does  not  go  to;  heaven. 

•ijyi-  J  jo  a  j*.  tS  ffi- 

874.  When  the  ask  sees  bailey,  he  ddes  not  eat  hay. 

Applied  to  a  person,  who  ffcm’t  fake  one  thing,  tfrhett.'Ye  cat*  g^t  ft 
better. 

■  *  1 

(Eng.)  Sworn  at  H  igh  gate. 
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l,  **ij>  ffOj 

875.  People  don't  purchase  an  ass,  with  his  ears 
and  tail  cut  off. 

i.  •.  Uo  pq*  willingly  buy*  any  thing  that  »  defective. 

A*  J  *i  <s*~y.  [;  U  j»- 

876.  The  skin  of  the  date,  is  better  than  the  kernel. 

Applied,  whrtHhftt  which  ought  to  be  good,  proves  bed,  and  what 
is  bad,  h*pp*Q*{t9  be  good.  A  \  • 


1  f  \ y  JaC»  yt.juvjj* 

87?.  A  coclT (cfowing)  out  of  time;  (which  is  es* 
teemed  very  unlucky.) 

S»id  ot  on»,  who  Jppuks  out  of  aeatoq. 


J  V  ut*  ?li  1  A  A  ■  • 

878  T*h%  - 

1 ‘Us  is  the  self-same  a$s,  only  the  pack- 


saddle  has  been  changed. 


Applied  to 


®u  upstart,  who  pi u rue*  himself  qti  his  uewly  acquired  wealth* 


**"*"•■*•*&  N#.  m, 

^  t/**  L A 

879’  Wk 

nen  an  ass  quits  his  asinine  quatities/Jiis 


««s and taUpre cutoff  ,  j.  p.  It  is  improper  to  act 


contrary  to  one’s  nature,  or  quit  one’s  own  sphere. 
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'  SJjSi' 1 4jT" 

880.  No  ass  has  fallen  down,  nor  has  any  bag 
burst. 

Said  to  a  person,  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  someth, ug  gratis  i  as  much 
as  to  say,  there  is  no  picking  for  you  here. 

ji.  j  /■**»■ 

§81.  A  father-in-law,  is  a  lawful  pimp.  i.  e.  He 
gives  away  his  daughter  in  marriage  to.  another 
man . 

4  ....  .. 

AhJ  u-wt>  . 

882.  When  the  enemy  retreats,  say  nothing, 
i.  e.  Let  him  alone. 


4.  h/Ls  1 j  Oy*  |»^i»  |>ist» 

883.  One  enemy  knows  another.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  I, 
No.  434  and  4T0. 


jU-i  sjs  diii- 1 \j  (  , 

884.  How  can  a  man  who  is  asleep  himself,  awaken 
another  who  is  also  asleep.  See  Part  J*  Sect,  {a 


No.  205. 


Cfua».  cJ  li 

*  Or* Oswb 

885.  To  strive  to  think  differently  from  the  kings 
js  to  wash  the  hancjs  in  one’s  own  blood. 
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\j  *  Uf  ^  ] jki  u>*l» 

886.  The  robe  of  (divine)  forgiveness,  covers  (all) 

crimes, 

ao1  i 

!j»  -*  !>.  ^jL*- 

887.  We  are  God’s  ^  creatures,:  and  the  world  be¬ 
longs  to  God  alone.  ,  •  •  . 

.:j  ...  •-)  i  u  • 

-A*->  JV) A 

888.  Y ou  ought  to  retire  from  strangers,  nql;  front 
your  friends. 

-rV 

889. . Silence  is  good.  See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  721, 

..  .  :  ‘  - 

/**=  j\  tijjt  I  Jii-j  X&V 

Men  laugh  from  pleasure,  and  monkies  from 

pain.  ^  <./  >,  w' 

tl>u  9fry  »  r»  g  ia  #hM>ldro  •oppotulr  causes  produce  the  seme  effect.  J 

*  # 

aJT jU  «_jUf  dj  jT  Jif’jja*- 

891.  T’K.o  laughing  (i.  e.  the  blowing)  of  the  rose, 
produces  .as  fruit,  the  tears  of  tosq  water. 

Vj  ut-w!  vV*".,.  \ 

m.  The  dream  is  the  same,  but. it’s  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  various.  t  ■  < . 

893.  Sleep  is  the  repose  of the  soul. 
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804.  He  sleeps  oq  hi*  back. 

}.  Said  of  one,  who  has  gorged  himself.  %  Or  of  one  wfco  hat  t\tpl 
a  long  time  without  beipg  disturbed. 

.  .  n 

895.  1.  He  sleeps  like  a  hare,  i,  6.  he  is  negligent. 
%  He  pretends  to  be  asleep. 

•  • '  t  •  •  , 

\tL  AA. fir  b  £  cu—iT  '> 

$96.  He  is  a  proper  roaster,  who  has  a  feeling  for 
his  servants. 

4JjJA.L  C'J?  **■'*“• 

' '  .•  >  ■  .  .  I  : 

$97.  When  the  gentleman  beheld  the  gold,  he 
laughed.  •  *  ~  *  -  k 

f  Spoke®  of  one  whom  nothing  hut  aibney  caj\  put  in  good  humour. 

UjW  t/lyJ  Ail.* 

898.  Khwaju  (Hafiz)  knows  the  value  of  Sua*h( 
Nubat  (his  mistress). 

It  meant  that  he  only  estimates  the  worth  pf  a  thing.  who  haa  occasion 
for  it. 

jsU  <*— I  It- 

899.  If  a  eunuch  were  (like)  a  satufj  still  he  is  a 
wicked  fellow. 

SjW  \j  1a*.  tf 

900.  There  is  no  help  a^aiadGk®  will  of  God. 

Utt  It  it  vaiu  to  »triYt  agamat  (atet  ;  . 
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901.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  not  the  spade  (it¬ 
self.)  ! 

In  former  tunes  it  is  related  that  the  so*  of  the  Q^see  of 
Isfahan,  being  displeased  with  his  father  left  his  home ;  it  so 
happened  that  hfc  way  lay  through  a  certain  garden,  whete  he 
Spent  the  night  upon  its  borders ;  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose 
of  ba*hing  he  entered  the  stream  that  passed  by  the  garden, 
lie  girdener,  who  Was  engaged  in  watering  the  garden,  perceiving 
^hat  the  supply  of  water  was  cut  off,  in  consequence  of  the  youth 
having  broken  down  the  mound,  that  caused  the  water  to  flow 
hito  the  garden,  got  into  a  great  fage,  and  seizing  Tthe  rh^mdlo 
°f  a  spade,  he  came  out  of  the  garden,  when  he  beheld  the 
I°ongDian  bathing  in  the  tjvulet,'  and  whose  head  was  still 
*nder  water  ;  he  immediately  struck  him  such  a  Jflow 
e  hOad  as  tnafle^  him  try  *  but  ^ith  pain,  when  raising  his 
above  the  water,  and  beholding  the  gardener  witlj  only  the 
e  tie  spade,  he  instantly  exclaimed,  in  words  of  the 
W?Crb#  J  t  ^  {JVIirza  Roohoollah.] 

r  .  -  s— Ju#  ^  j+> 

K  .  -  , 

to  entertain,  sufcgects  a  person  to  a  single 
repro^^h,  but  entertaining,  to  a  hundred. 

'  *  '  ‘  *  J  ?  '  '  ,  ,  , 

He  is  infamous  himself,  and  (still)  he  gives 
adv\ce-tt  pthacs,!  ^  .  ... 

*)hoihas  kaidr£ n*«8  of  Bdvioe  hinwslf  tiiin  of  >l 

to  other*. 
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L£-— 1  ^  j  «Sj»*  J  Ctf 

«•**>*  Ji  -U  *  CW>^‘ 

904-.  He  that  is  self  conceited  and  fond  of  dress,  is 
destitute  of  valuable  qualities,  like  the  peacock 
that  is  very  beavjtiful,  but  cannot  fly  ,far.  < 
LU  L.1  laic  l«j!  laic  J.i. 

'  .  "  1  *  r  f  l  ^  '  1  i  *  \  '  f 

905.  He  is  wrong  himself,  his  composition  is  wrong, 
his  orthography  is  wrong,  i.  e.  He  is  wrong 
in  whatever  he  undertakes. 

'  dui ^  iji-  '' 

906.  I  have  sown  it,  myself,  t.  e.  Z,  anx  the  cause  of 

my  own  suffering.  '' ' 

^  Ujj  lj  t iff  a 1 

la £ 

907.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  mischief  that  a 
man  brings  on  himself.  ' 

,M  UUJ  J«J  <Xiif 

908.  What,  do  you  mourn  for  him,  whom  you  your¬ 
self  have  murdered?  > 

1  «*  a*  wV  V 

909. .  Self-conceit,  oh  my  dear  !  is  a  proof  of  igno¬ 
rance.  -  -  • 
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' <yU.  juw  jJL/  * 

910.  A  self-approving-  person  is  not  approved  of 
by  the  world. 

911.  His  saddle-bags  are  well  filled. 

i 

Applied  to  one  who  is  well  provided,  or  rich;  and  in  particular  to  one 
"ho  haa  received  *  rich  pcrrtioh  with  his  vrife<  f 

912.  He  has  neither  eaten  any  thing  (which  might 
cause  indigestion)  nor  lifted  a  load,  (which  might 
strain  his  bock)  and  yet  has  a  pain  in  his  kidneys. 

Applied  to  one  who  suffers  misfortune  or  persecution  without  guilt. 

iJjj*-  ty Li 

lSjj*  tyij  if  *  ^  j>  t/lj 

i  nat  f00(j  j8  g00j  which  thou  eatest  in  com- 
Pany  with  others;  alas!  what  miserable  food  is 
ich  thou  eatest  by  thyself.  - 

4  V*  *4yjy  Aif  *  I,**.  ij>  Lfjj  &iAjji-  ‘  ’ 

914  Tk 

sun  makes  the  face  of  every  one  black, 
hut  jjie  face  0f  t.hc  moon  white. 

**  ■‘aftt  who  does  much  harm  and  little  good* 

^\5.  It  you  flatter,  you  are  welcome. 

j*  Zyi* 

916.  Fluttery  is  acceptable  to  all. 

Ee 
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917.  The  flatterer  is  always  prosperous. 

l£}^ 

918.  Happy  are  they,  who,  in  every  situation  are 
contented. 

Xif  jljf  Ji  4  J  ^  tA*’ 

919.  Happy  is  he,  whom  the  object  of  his  affectum 
recollects. 

' 

<1  j)  Jj  Jti  ^  j*.  y  *l£»  j  1 

930.  Happy  is  he  who  has  no  ass ;  as  he  has  no 
care6  about  its  hay  and  barley.  See  No.  166  of 
this  Section. 

ti  to  j  UUw*  t 

931.  People  of  a  good  disposition,  become  friends 
to  strangers,  and  those  of  a  bad,  are  strangers 
to  their  friends. 

tt>UI  \J  V  c/^“  ltj* 

923.  Be  mild  in  your  conversation  that  you  may 
remain  safe. 

O/aJ  fjj  iXjui iftsc 

923.  He  is  a  happy  man  who  is  not  married. 
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924.  He  spends  bis  time  happily  who  has  no  ass. 

Sec  No.  166  of  this  Section. 

925.  A  bunch  (of  grapes)  has  but  one  stalk. 

Said  to  a  person  by  way  of  advice;  recommending  him  to  apply  all  hi* 
time,  or  powers,  to  one  object,  as  the  surest  way  of  succeeding. 

0i)>-  % '  !*J  c«»»“ 

936.  The  blood  of  Huson  and  Hcdsuen  is  not  dura- 
ool  ulchwuen  (literally  the  blood  of  two  bro¬ 
ther  s,  but  in  this  place  it  signifies  dragon's  blood.) 

Applied  to  two  things  having  the  same  name  but  very  different  qualities* 

•XAJytJ  \j  Aii)A  cjW  b  dl* 
Peoplfe  wash  otit  blood  with  water,  not  with 
Wood. 

%*x**J-  J  li  j  1  y  Jl*  jfi- 

T*H«3  Mood  of  one  is  not  more  red  than  that 
«f  another;  i.  e.  one  man's  blood  is  as  good  as 
that  t>f  another. 

Said  by  -^>ay  cf  appeasing  those  who  are  disposed  to  fight. 

4$  jd  Sf  yf 

VL~*  *Jjt 

^Vhfen  a  bad  habit  lias  once  settled  upon 
a  person,  it  won’t  leave  him  until  he  dies. 
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0  _ 

930.  One  of  a  bad  disposition  makes  many  excused 


931.  Connection  depends  on  reciprocal  inclination, 
and  a  bargain  on  mutual  consent. 

Ail  Ail 

932.  They  are  relations  who  are  seeking  the  des¬ 
truction  of  their  relations;  ( when  in  fact  they 
are  seeking  their  own  destruction,  the  word 

signifies  self  as  well  as  kinsman.) 

(t fo  Ail  j 

,9 33.  His  tribe  and  family  are  all  arpiedi 

i.  e.  He  is  powerfully  protected. 

.  934.  The  cucumber  is  distinguished  whefl  it  ;hflis 
i  ,  only  two  little  leaves,  i.  e.  The  child  discovers 
what  the  man  icill  be, 

w*— 1  ab  w«.1jU  ]p jjm  u-mjJ  j> jt  \j  ab 

935.  For  the  gifts  of  Coo  no  qualifications  are 
,  required,  but  qualifications  require  the  gifts  pf 
COO.  ; 
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*.  .  jit j  &jji  * 

936.  If  you  put  by  a  thing  it  will  be  of  use  to  you, 
(sometime  or  another)  should  |t  even  be  the 
,  poison  of  a  snake.  • .  -  .  , 

(  Eng.)  A  store  is  no  sore. 

937.  One  blot  upon  another,  i.  e.  One  misfor - 

•  tune  upon  another.  .  •  .  V  1, 

iXt£>Lj 

938.  A  snare  is  not  witboyt  a,  baij; 

Spoken  as  a  cautioq  to  guard  one  against  the  fair  speeches  of  another* 

^  djjkij  l  ^  '■* 

939.  When  people  tie  a -clean  garment  to  a  dirty 

0nc,  the  cleap  Qne  also  becomes  sullied. 

{ 

.940.  tle  .pr,  shfr  walks  gracefully.  . 

.  *  3  ^ ^  b  y.  AjI.  j  j jjl  !j 

941.  A  wink  is  sufficient  guidance  *for  a  wise  man,' 
..  fi>ol  requires  the  blow  of  a  club. 

9V2.  It  is  better  for  a  wise  man  to  have  a  short 
am,  (i  e  not  i0  iajie  bribes)  than  to  wear  a  Fong 
turban,  (i.  e!  to  cut  a  dash.)  . 

Therein  a  play  on  the  word  Dust,  which  cannot  be  expretaed 

wt  the  translation  and  can  onty  be  relished  by  a  Persian  ichohar. 
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iJ&tj >  U~Jj!  «*V j'  |*  ^ 

4j£  IXjj 

943.  A  grain  of  wheat  is  more  valuable  than  a 
pearl,  if  to  be  had  at  the  time  you  are  prest  with 
hunger. 

jy ti*  W»  1* 

914.  The  operation  of  fortune  ia  not  always  the 
same,  therefore  dont  grieve. 

u»J  j  j\  y  yij  ^  Is 

945.  Is  the  nurse  kinder  than  the  mother? 

Am  if  j  £  yt  ^«])  sjt jJ 

# 

jh  l  &f  s  I  J j  j  A# 

946.  Covetousness  brings  fowls*  and  fish  into  the 
net,  it  also  sews  up  the  eyes  of  the'  wise  man. 

jV*  j* 

947.  When  you  are  present  (he  is  as)  meek  as  a 
lamb,  but  when  absent  (he  is)  like  the  wolf,  a 
devourer  of  man. 

f#  $  *t  &bi  hj* . 

.918.  It' is  better  to  be  actually  in  misfortune  than 
to  be  in  dread  of  it  ' 
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949.  Whatever  is  in  my  hand,  Hay  at  your  feet. 

Spoken  to  a  friend  who  makes  a  request.  As  we  say  in  English^  u  What* 
•ver  1  have  got  is  at  your  service.”  See  No.  243  of  this  Section. 

• ytflr  IjU  (£•&*>  jt) 

950.  Sweetmeats  are  not  distributed  during  ft  bat¬ 
tle.  See  Part  II.  Section  I.  No.  976. 

VS  — !  yj  tjj»i  L^[  U—l  Jl  t 

951.  If  there  be  a  man  of  sense  in  the  house,  one 
word  will  suffice. 

(Eng'.J  A  word  to  the  wise. 

3*.  ‘Mr/j*  )  4  ^  JJ 

X*Ia  ere  is  no  flour  in  the  house,  (yet)  there  ftie 
*wo  o-vens  at  the  outer  stree,t  gate. 

Applie<j  tio  »n  indigent  man  .ho  wisheJ  to  bfl  thought  tidb 

U^-l  ||jb  !j»  jS  j 

953.  The  gate  of  the  house  of  God  is  always  open. 

«*.  The  tree  of  idleness,  produces  the  fruit  of 
^piety, 

(Enf.)  An  idle  person  is  the  devils  play  fcllowj  or  idleness  is  the  mother 
di  rice,  the  step-mother  to  all  vices. 
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V'ij  ^  ji  )  f? 

955.  The  tree  that  has  only  just  taken  root,  may  be 

pulled  up  by  the  strength  of  a  man. 

956.  The  tree  which  does  no  one  any  good,  bad 
better  die  for  want  of  water;  as  the  words  0<vj 
and  J\  also  signify  a  quince,  the  saying  may 
be  translated  thus.  That  tree  from  which.no 
one  cun  get  quinces,  had  belter  die  wilhoul  bear - 
ing  that  fruit. 

j“f  <ur tj)  ji-  j 

957.  If  the  walnut  tree  be  so  large,  how  enormous 
must  the  water-melon  tree  be ! 

Supposed  tdrb*  Hpuken  by  one  who  saw  tfie  walnut  tree  for  the  first  time, 

but  had  never  seen  water- inelpns  growing.  It  is  used  to  illustrate  the  folly 

,  ,  ;  f.  .  »  f  „ 

of  judging  from  a  loosi!  axiology.  ‘  ^  **  *'  -  - 

r  .  +  ^  -t  *  _  -  - 

yJ  \X*djd  \j 

958.  Tell  your  grievances  to  a  man  .of  feeling. 

]j^a) y  J*. 4  1  A*  ldt)J  > 

959.  Alas,  that  the  Doctor  prescribes  j**  aloes  (or 
patience)  (either  of  which  are  bitter)  aud  this 

greedy  appetite  of  mine  wants  sugar. 
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^  iMf 

960.  Suffer  pain  that  you  may  get  medicine. 

*•  e.  Perform  some  service  that  you  may  be  entitled  to  a  reward.’ 

AftAXe  1  A»  I j  d|d 

961.  (jtod  afflicteth  those  whom  he  loves. 

962.  A  colic  is  (falsely)  Ascribed  to  the  eating  of 

barley  bread.  ^ 

Applied  when  any  one  assigns  an  occasional  cause  for  any  evil,  that  is 

c°nstaAf. 


/ 


^  Jkscj&J  JjmJ 

965.  The  pains  of  a  lover,  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
*  rt'ttJec!i^s  of  a  dodon 

my  pain  and  hay  cure  proceed  from  my 

befovecl,  .  * 

3I*  ^rop  of  faini  makes  no  impressiort  on  £ 
hard  stone. 

words  make  no  impressi<jfi  on^  hard  heuttcd  fellow.  ■  • 

io~ jX^bJe jj 

%6.  Whatever  difficulties  the  religious  traveller 
meets  with  in  his  road,  they  arc  for  his  good. 

Ff 
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967.  There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  pardon,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  revenge. 

jUiii  \y C££j4 

968.  In  the  midst  of  choise  and  I  have  no  choice. 

It  means  that  although  man  is  a  free  agent,  he  has  no  will  of  his  own. 


969.  This  unripe  grape  has  already  the  properties 
of  a  raisin. 


Spoken  of  a  very  young  person,  with  the  understanding  and  gravity  of 
age,  i.  e.  He  has  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders.  It  is  also  applied  to  a 
young  man  who  assumes  the  manners  of  age,  which  don't  become  him. 


970.  In  relating  the  history  of  the  Prophets,  bo 

jests  should  be  introduced. 

* 

971 .  At  whose  door  do  you  knock,  and  whose  house 
do  you  enquire  for? 


Said  to  a  person  who  interferes  in  an  affair,  which  does  not  concern  him. 

C)'UJ* 

972.  Medicine  is  gtVen  to  hirawho  is  sick. 


973.  When  one  is  thirsty,  a  thousand  pearls  are 
/ 

not  worth  one  drop  of  water. 
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974.  In  the  midst  of  the  sea  he  asks  for  dust, 
i-  e.  He  makes  an  unreasonable  demand. 

c^jf  *£ *; LSL-Jr» 

975.  It  is  better  to  die  of  want,  than  beg  from 
any  one. 

tt— * jm  xj  *S  l  JjM 

976.  In  whatever  place  a  beggar  happens  to  be, 
when  night  comes  on,  there  he  takes  up  his 
abode;  or  the  beggar  is  at  home  wherever  he 
S°es. 

977.  .Poverty  suffers  no  diminution.' 

^  ought  to  accompany  a  liar  to  his  houses 

979.  I  y ou  a  lie  to  your  face. 

U»ed  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  the  speaker}  meaning,  “You  tell  me 

0 

yi  -  »A>  * 

980.  Y ou  can  shut  the  gate  of  the  oily,  you  can¬ 
not  shut  the  mouth  of  your  enemies. 

i.  «.  Paople  will  speak  their  minds. 
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<yi£j 

951.  A  carpenter  docs  no  work  without  threats. 

si  At*,  y  ]jJ  Jj J  i 

952.  A  carpenter  uses  his  adze  for  his  pwn  benefit, 
Sec  Part-11.  Section  I.  No.  226, 

0 

* 

0 

983.  Whatever  task  you  set  about,  first  se?  lynv 
you  can  get  out  with  safety. 

iJx.  j^lo 

984.  Whomsoever,  yoi}  see,  is  involved  in  the  same 
misfortune  as  myself. 

AjfjV jy^ j  A  Aa£x«  jjX.J  olii> j4 

985.  At  80  years  of  age  he  practises  playing  oi\ 
the  guitar,  in  order  to  play  in  his  grave. 

y**  jJ 

986.  The  river  is  not  polluted  by  a  dog's  drinking. 

9 

^  \ j  | 

987.  Every  one  is  desirous  of  becoming  the  pur- 

.  * 

chaser  of  the  orphan  pearl. 

ir  e.  People  are  fond  of  whatever  is*  really  rr  <  <i. 
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988.  Two  guests  cannot  live  in  one  house. 

As  one  is  jealous  of  the  attention  paid  by  the  host  to  the  other.  • 

£) ^  JO  Sj  \  Jjsl 

989.  A  thief  comes  out  of  a  poor  man’s  bouse 
abashed. 

*  jj  JJJ  £tj  4 

990.  One  thief  knows  another. 

(Eng.)  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  See  434  of  Part  I.  Section  I. 

U-V  *j* 

?.?I.  J3e  a  thief  if  you  please,  but  treat  people  well. 
o' *j*Ji)*- 

gqcj  -  . 

liberal  thief  is  better  than  a  miserly  mer- 

f^nt. 

•XA o  \*c J  1 jj  «)Ji3  . 

"3-  T*l-ie  thief  is  more  anxious  about  the  property, 
thar*  the  0wner. 

ia-^1  j  ilsf  U  jjj 

994.  A.  thief  until  he  is  caught,  is  a  king. 

995.  The  thief  goes  one  way.  and  the  owner  (of 
the.  thing*  stolen  1  another. 
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jy  uij  aja 

996.  A  wise  thief,  first  puts  out  the  lamp  of  the 
house. 

)j  SJ  li  4  i3J  A Jt*  d  i  id)  A 

997.  My  thief  (i.  e.  my  beloved)  steals  all  in  house 
even  to  the  house  itself. 

ij\}*  *>j* 

998.  The  people  of  Huzarv  are  really  the  thieves, 
but  the  people  of  Bushes  get  the  credit  of  it.. 

See  Part  1I«  Section  I.  No*  847^ 

999.  That  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  possessor,  must  have  been  stolen. 

1000.  The  turban,  conversation  and  gait,  (are  the- 
marks  of  men  of  family  and  education.) 

Said  by  way  of  advice  to  gentleman’*  ion,  who  ha*  adopted  a  lina  ot 
conduct  unbecoming  his  situation  in  life. 

jy>-  1  -i 

1001.  He  has  washed  hands  of  every  thing. 

i.  e.  He  has  given  up  world. 

Ajfi  \J*{  j*  yt— 

1002.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  beard. 

i.  e.  He  made  known  his  determination  to  effect  a  particular  purpose, 
especially  to  revenge  an  injury  or  affront. 
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1003.  Do  you  put  your  hand  in  his  bowl  and  your 
fist  on  his  forehead?  i.  e.  You  ought  not  to 
speak  ill  of  him  who  feeds  you. 

lOOt.  He  is  engaged  in  business,  but  his  heart  is 
with  his  beloved. 

1005.  The  hand  of  the  unskilful  is  the  beggar’s 
ladle. 

li{4  j>  (A— 

1006.  He  is  negligent  in  his  business. 

1007.  He  has  pat  his  hand  on  his  quiver,  i.  e.  He 
is  prepared,  or  decked  out. 

OjljJ  J! » 

1008.  He  who  strikes  the  first  blow,  suffers  no  loss. 

(Eng.)  The  first  blow  is  half  the  battle. 

i*9*  *  >v*i! 

1009.  When  you  go  empty  handed  to  a  saint,  you 
will  see  the  saint,  but  not  obtain  your  desire. 

That  is,  it  is  necessary  for  petitioners  to  c$>me  with  a  pment* 
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1010.  The  hand  of  the  liberal  itches  to  give,  and 
that  of  the  miser  to  take. 

Xm  U-i  j  U»w  Jjl  Ufc— » J 

1011.  He  does  not  know  his  left  hand  from  his 
right. 

1012.  As  you  have  got  hands  and  a  mouth,  if  you 
;  don’t  eat  it  is  your  own  fault. 

1013.  He  has  the  advantage  who  strikes  the  first 
blow.  See  No.  1008. 

(Eng.)  The  first  blow  is  half  the  battle. 

m  J  Jj  UL-amCc} 

1014.  One  hand  knows  the  other. 

i.  e.  The  person  knows  him  only  from  whom  he  has  received  any  thing'. 

\)  L4L*-«i  J  ^  &J 

1015.  One  hand  washes  the  other,  and  both  wash 
the  face. 

f 

job  ai— M  \j  c-4 

1016.  The  hand  which  is  under  a  stone,  ought  to 
be  pulled  out  gently. 

It  means  that  he  who  is  involved  in  difficulties  ougfit  not  to  attempt  to 
extricate  himself  all  at  once. 
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1017.  The  table  was  served  and  the  clowns  ran  off. 

An  ironical  *peech  amon?  the  Moot* huh ,  the  vulgar  of  whom  are  apt 
to  intrude  themselves  uninvited  to  meals. 

1018.  The  hand  bif  fire  powerful  prevails. 

f BnS ■)  Might  overcomes  right  j  or  club  law.  See  Port  II.  Section  L 
Nv.  695. 

h*  "«|«  1  J  >* 

1019. -  His  hahds  aretnthepocket  of  the  Khulecfu < 

u  ••  He  makes  a  show  at  the  cx pence  of  others. 

-  *  1  ti&u» fi  j 

1020.  His  -hands  are  under  a*  stone.  .  i;  e.  He  is 
Unable  to  do  any4hinjj. 

( Ettg')  Hi*  hands  are  tfed.  ' 

1021.  A  broken  arm  is  troublesome  to  the  neck. 

^  Sect.  I.  PftrMI.  No.  S83.  ;  .  r  .  . 

A 0  J  j)  4  -  -  - 

*  "  *  *  -  1  *  -  -  •  .  -4 

1022.  The  hands  do  not  perform  the  business  of 
the  heart,  but  the  heart  performs  that  of  the 
hands. 

*1^  j  uu^i  d 

SboW  firhiS  and  i  lbng  head.  i.  e.  He  has 
no  power  but  boasts  much . 

(S»c0  He  •how*  hi.  teakh  whan  henan't  bite. 

GS 
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lQ2h  If  the  enemy  be  strong  still  ,the  pptectpf 

(i.  e.  Qop)  is  stronger.  ...  .  - 

xt\j  jy»  <*-£■>■  #*-«» 

J025.  What  cap  your  enemi^  49  jX  you  pryoy  that 
•  favor  pf  Qop?  ' 

kj*j 

J02§.  May  year  enemy  be  beneath  your  fact. 

A  oongratuUtioo  addr©#*«4  to  btl  p*#-  •%  ■ 

1C2T.  T*1*  piiyen  of  hermits  avert  eyil- 

f  ■  •'  ■  1 

M— 

1028.  He  has  been  well  beatep. 

b<ft  tiog  of  $U>&  to  ltr  \ 

*  VJd  d*  cr  V  lAt"-** 

1029.  O  my  soul !  be  at  ease,  since  opr  bread 

i  r 

fallen  into  butter. 

(Eng,)  Wo  shall  lire  in  clover. 

1030.  What  !  yon  follow  the  fcrafc  pf  a  barber,  nodi 

pretend  to  be  independent?  ‘  -  j  1  -. 

gsj^j  t 0  $  jjiejM*  person  who  given  hijnsslf  ***** ;  ~  ‘  *  » 
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&  '' '  jK  0  uutij Jj 

1031.  Oivg  your  heart  toyotit  friend,  (i.  e.  Gqd,) 
*itd  ydtfr  hand  to  yoor  business. 

^J~  «**“■  *i  J  J 

103$.  Gain  the  hearts  of  men,  that  ydu  may  be 
accounted  a  mart. 

^  i  ■  ,  -  ■ 

uf  ss*^  *rj*J IJ*  Ja 

1033.  Gain  the  hearts,  (i.  e.  esteem)..of  men,  and 

t  ^  -  j 

then  yon  may  do  what  you  please. 

l034r.  Attach  people  to. you  by  kind  offices,  for  this 
»  the  greatest  pilgrimage,  i.  e.  MerUetridus.  &€C. 
jljuojjia  J<* 

1035.  He  thrft is  unwilling  has  mdrty  excuses. 

Th*  &>uflttrp*ri  of  iWs  #6  K*vfc,  Whcrt  thcrl's  d  will  therms  a  waif. 

,y~)j  c»Vl >  J  J 

1036.  A  a  man  Ofa  tfarfc,  (i.  ei'  malignant)  heart 
tow*  not  tut  enlightened  soul. 

.  V_-^r“  *-»***  l»  <-W4 

1037.  The  heart  gnaws  the  heart  and  the  entraijs 
devour  the  liver.  ” 

Slid  by  i.  p«rton  who  is  ter y  hungry. 
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| «  ,  j  jJ  J  r 

j\-* Sr*- ,yf  f  - '4r*J\  ~'  .'  I 

1038.  In  this  world  one  heart  is  connected  with 

another;  hatred  begets  hatred,  frindship  begets 

friendship.  ...... 

*  "  r  *- 4  •  1  ’  *  •  •  *■ 

4 jf±J  \)j  sj  tj i£  J J 

1039.  When  the  heart  has  become  faint  it  ought  to 

be  removed  from  the  breast.  "  ^ 

/  \  /  i  4  ^  l  %  *  v  -  ■ '  ^ 

•3 J  I  j*  Ut^^J  J  I  V>* j\ 

_  t  :  ■  t  ’  ’  ‘T  ’•  '  ' 

1040.  A.  bucket  does  not  always  come  out  of  the 
well  in  good  order.  See  No*  335. 

I >  J-'jf:*- )  'j 

1011.  A  brave  man  u.-es  his  sword  and-n  coward 
his  tongue. 

)*  S’J  j  * 

1043.  The  breath  of  Jesus  baa  no >  effect  on  the 
living: 

-  f 

1043.  The  dog’s  tail  never  beeotnee  straight.  • 

i.  e.  One  innately  bad  can  never  be  refo  *med. 

10d4.  Seize  an  ass  by  the  tail  and  listen  to  a  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Said  when  a  person  boasts  of  his  eloquence. 
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K4o.  People  do  pot  fix  their  teeth  in.  a  rag.  ..' r  .  _ 

Used  as  a  dissuasive  argument  *o  one  who  is  eager  about  trifled  ; 

1  z  y,v  J  jJj 

1016.  The  cure  for  the  toothache  is  to  pulj  out  th# 
^°olh.  i.  e.  A  servant  or  inmate  who  is  disohe - 

%  |  ft  it  * 

dient  or  troublesome  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
house. 

Cr*  V,**'  ■  d jUi^ni  ^ ij  , 
tc47.  When  the  lion  hunts  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
jackal,  and  unlucky  for  the  deer. 

1618.  He  is  a  great  miser. 

Myf  j\S 

104-9.  He  has  sharpened  the  teeth  of  avarice. 

*•  e*  He  has  become  very  avaricious. 

4 

.  •  *>  : 

1050.  It  is  better  that  the  teeth  of  avarice  should 

be  extracted.  '  ' 

.xif  ^  \j  tj  if  X'i 

1051.  You  oyght  to  pull  out  the  tooth  that  gives 

you  pain.  .  ,  y-  ; 
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1052.  The  camel  broke  his  ribs^  and  the  aee  pAkf 
the  fine. 

>4  •  ‘ 

^jVj  Lua 

1053.  The  world  (i.  e.  its  inhabitants)  rests  (or  is 
established)  on  hope. 

i,  «.  Od#  deserted  by  bop#  is  undone. 

UU*l)  j\ jS  CXu  tJJ 

1054.  The  world  does  not  continue  fiied  in  one 
6tate. 

Um«1  ijy  ^ij  j 

1055.  The  World  consists  of  five  days,  i.  e.  id  of  short 
duration.  The  Moahummudans  thus  explain  it, 
that  there  are  only  seven  days,  which  form  a 
Week,  then  of  this  vreek  one  day* is  consumed'  in 
birth  and  another  in  death,-  so  that  only  five  days 
remain  for  life.  The  above  saying  is  used  to 
shew  the  shortness  of  life. 


1056.  The  cure  for  anger  is  silence. 


1057.  No  one  lives  twice. 
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■*& V-W/  ■  Y 

1058.  If  a  person  pay  his  respects  to  a  monarch  on 
two  successive  mornings,  on  the  third  he  will 

-  *  -  r  -  f  .  ' 

'  certainly  be  regarded  with  kindness. 

S 

Cfi+f  1  J*»  ltJ$»  jjo-jA 

l ioY>  •/ 

J059.  Two  things  shew  an  obscure  understanding, 
"  ^  be  silent  when  w§  ongJUJoepesk,  and  to 
apeak  at  the  time  we  should  tbe  silen$.’’ 

Silence  is  wisdom,  when  speaking  is  folly.  .  ,  ...... 

jU->4j4  4->4»M  jl  M/ty4 

1060.  Two  letters  in  one’#  lesson  are  better  than 
ten  hooks  in  a  handkerchief.  .  , 

10(51.  Smoke  rises  from  large  logs  of  wood.  "  r '  " 
►  • 

l*’?eloga\>urn  filowly  andlast  a  long  tim*,  wherea*  email  efifpe  are 
WH>a  ^"tamed.  i.  e.  Old  men  have  more  wisdom  a»4  pntdeace  iJ^aa 

y°* * 

l>  c£>  JjjS 

Should  two  hearts  unite  they  would  break.; 
'  down  %  mountain,  and  throw  a  crowd  of  people 
into  confusion, 
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ji*  j*f.  \jf  d^l  *ji*  i  jy“**  j*  J **•  V  d^j)a 

1053.  The  absent who  are  well-informed,  are  near  ; 
and  the  sear,  if  uninformed.  mo  at  a  great  djs-j 
tance.  .  , 

.  T  ..  .  •  •  i',s  ,  '  «■  ’  " .  •  i  .  ‘  i 

1064:.  The  muse  of  the  aonle  having  two  colours 

\  ‘ 

proceeds  icwn  ks  blackness  erf  heait* 

This  proverb  is  used  lo  expre&  that  du[4icity  (or  hyrorri«y,)  proceed# 
torn  4  malignant  heart.  There  is  a  play  on  the  word  wnich  signi* 

JBu  tkeratty  the  property  of  having  two  colours  as  wzH  as  deceit,  duplicity, 

,  / 

1065.  He  is  a  real  friend  who  in  the  time  of  distress 
and  helplessness,  takes  his:  friend  by  the  hand. 

(Bog.}  A  (Head  m  need  )•  a  friend  indeed.  *■ 


to* jyu* j)  d jJeT  j&t  (jljJ'j  j  a  (jU*j  a 

1056.  Tree  friends  are  of  service  to  one  in  prison^ 
(i.  e.  distress ,)  since  at  one’s  table  even  enemies 
appear  friends  j 

«.  Adversity  is  the  time  to  try  friends. 

U  *& y 

1067.  How  canst  thou  Exclude  thy:  friends,  thoa 
who  dcignest  thus  favorably  to-  regard  thine 
enemies. 
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«xj  U^«  JaU- 

]^>S.  Friendship  with  a  fool  is  like  the  embrace! 
of  a  bear. 


‘M.crAjJ*  1 

1059.  lie  patted  his  back.  i.  e.  Gave  him  ertcou - 

ragement.  2  He  threw  sixes. 

a.  •  •  * 

*•  ••  Succeeded  completely. 

Ufc«— 1  ^3  U  j  LZJyjd 

1070.  Two  draughts  and  a  half  of  it  remain. 

A  merchant  in  Isfahan  had  tome  lioney  in  his  shop.  The  watch-tnen 
c*in®  and  asked  for  a  little  of  it.  He  refused  it  ru defly.  They  cahie  at 
wght  with  a  long  hollow  reed,  which  they  put  into  the  vesset  from  (the  out- 
«de  and  began  to  suck  as  much  as  they  wanted  of  the  honey.  The  shop-* 
keeper,  guessing  what  had  happened,  and  suspecting  that  the  »ame  trick  might 
be  repeated  the  ;pext  .night,  removed  the  honey  and  put.in  it’#  room  a  vessel 
filled  with  fifth*  The  watch-men  came  and  one  of  them  put  the  tube  into  the 
itssel  as i before  and  began  to  suokf  He  no  eomer  tasted  what  it  was,  than 
ke  threw  away  the  pipe,  spitting  and  cursing  like  a  mad  man.  The  shop- 
keeper,  who  was  oonceaied  in  the  shop  watching  the  event,  called  to  him  in 
tke  words  of  the  proverb.  tIt  is  used  jocularly  among  people,  who  are  yery 
Intimate,  when  one  after  tasting  wine,  dec.  offers  to  go  away  without  drink- 
ln6  or  if  one  having  begun  any  work  go  away  leaving  it  unfinished* 

*  -  *  *  *  -  • 

1071.  He  is  tied  by  the  neck.  i.  e.  He  is  married 
to  a  bad  wopipn. 

1072.  He  shows  himself  off;  and  makes  the  most 
of  himself  or  bis  property. 

II  h 
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jKiit  AjT  J*c!S**?  uJjd 

J073.  That  is  true  wealth,  which  is  easily  acquired. 

u^.— .*>  U>  \j  jjf  ubJ  jj 

1074.  Wealth  quickly  acquired  does  not  last  long. 

Ub*«l  j>  j]  *6  jm  jjljd 

1075.  There  is  only  real  wealth  in  that  house, 
which  is  filled  with  guests. 

Um  \j  {jS  aasJ 

1076.  God  gives  no  one  wealth,  through  mistake* 

It  means  that  God  serves  every  one  according  to  His  deserts. 

Ij  MX)  li  XJ&jf  ^  j*)  X 

1077.  When  two  cocks  fight,  the  arrow  maker  is 
the  gainer,  i.  e.  He  gets  feathers  for  his  arrows. 

ThAt  Is  when  two  persons  dispute,  a  thii*d  who  lobfcs  on  is  the  gainer. 

4  J-v-Jj  *£  3  <*  V 

1078.  The  wind  is  a  great  runner,  as  it  make* 
light  of  rivers,  and  mountains. 

y  cA-> £j  1  O 

1079.  I  admired  the  hare’s  running  but  1  started 
back  on  (seeing)  her  ears. 

Said  by  a  person  who  at  first  sight  has  been  pleased  with  a  thing  Which 
upon  closer  examination  he  has  been  led  to  reject. 
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»±>  <j] fjjj  L> Jbii- 

7080.  The  people  of  the  village  laug  hat  the  mad¬ 
man,  and  the  madman  at  the  villagers. 

1QS1.  Tet\  on  the  back  of  fifteen. 

i.  e.  It  ii  better  to  incur  some  additional  expense  than  leave  a  work 
unfinished,  on  which  a  considerable  nun  hat*  already  been  expended. 

j/jJ  ji-  «— >1,* 

1082.  A  deserted  village,  yields  no  revenue. 

k aJ^\  j*  c>'i-  Vf**  *  * 

1083.  Give  in  this  world  and  receive  in  the  next. 

j *  x*)  j* » * 

1084.  He  that  giyes  ten-fold  in  this  world  shall 
receive  an  hundred  fold  in  the  next. 

Supposed  to  be  spoken  by  a  beggar  to  encourage  people  to  give  him  alms. 

1085.  Ten  Durweslies  may  sleep  on  (dr  under) 
one  blanket,  but  two  kings  cannot  exist  in  one 

kingdpm. 

1086.  There  is  a  very  great  distance  between  the 
•village  and  the  trees.  Literally— where  is  the 
village,  and  where  are  the  trees  t 


93S 
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[f  >>/•**  )j*  w 

J087.  Don’t  go  into  a  village,  because  a  village 
renders  a  man  foolish. 

10S8.  You  see  the  village  yet  do  you  ask  how  far 
is  it  off? 

ii  4 

1089.  The  mouth  of  a  dog  had  better  be  sewed  up 
with  a  mouthful. 

i.  e.  To  effect  one’s  pnrpoee  it  !•  better  to  use  bribery  than  to  disput* 
the  point.  So  say  the  Persiaru ;  and  I  rr.i£ht  aid  othen  mho  miskt  be  'expec¬ 
ted  to  feel  more  indcpendantly. 

^\jj\  I \j  AJ  ji  SJ  Ufc-Afil  it  | [f  cA* 

J090.  You  ought  to  tear  asunder  the  mouth  of 
the  disrespectful,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  tear 
psunder  the  pistachio  nut  with  your  nails. 

1  It  may  be  observed  that  the  mouth  amon^  tb®  JP enfant  and  Indian*  U 
compared  to  a  pistachio  put. 

£.lif  cfljii** 

J091.  A  deserted  village  has  qo  lamp  (in  it.) 

\j  if  \j  if  |*  \)>i 

1092.  I  saw  them  all,  and  I  tried  them  all.  i.  e.  / 
was  fully  satisfied  that  none  of  (hem  would 
answer. 
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bXrJ* 

1093.  Yoa  who  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  th&L 
child,  call  it  Ghcorbuti  IJlce,  (or  the  meekness  of 
Ulee.) 

This  is  applied  when  one  talk*  of  a  robject  of  which  ha  i«  toUUy t»lnn> 
formed.  /  understand  that  this  saying  iho '  current  in  Hindoostan  is  not  used 
i*  Persia. 

XL  *1,f  jaii.  *i  Al* 

109-t.  He  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  it, 
yet  he  has  become  a  witness.  •  ■ 

U  j\  t)  \j  tsi* 

1095.  For  the  eye  a  web,  (or  haw,)  is  betterthan  a 
nail. 

Thf  play  on  the  words  and  (j  (the  former  which  signifies 

the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  the  latter  &  haw  or  web  in  the  eye)  is  the  only 
reason  for  this  saying  being  used  by  the  Persians.  ^ 

* 

is/i-ljjabb  <CkiU>. 

1096.  Hard  words  break  hard  eyes,  (i.  e.  Eyes 
which  have  no  shame)  in  the  same'  manner  as  a 
stone  breaks  almonds. 

ji.  cJ/il  <»>■  £ 

Jj  J 

1097.  Have  you  not  seen  what  that  ass  Ushriif 

has  done,  he  has  brought  mischief  on  himself* 
and  put  money  into  pockets  of  others.  > 
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•  UmiI  ^  J  ijj  jji 

1098.  He  is  slow  in  becoming  a  friend,  and  quickly 
offended. 

CMj  wV*A  j  £1  A«l  ji  S 

1099.  To  come  after  a  long  time  and  then  to  depart 
suddenly,  is  not  proper.) 

Said  to  a  friend  who  it  about  to  depart  home,  after  a  thort  visit. 

J*  A»T  j{* 

1100.  What  comes  slowly  comes  well. 

jyj  3  ***j  <*fji  3  J 

1101.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before  are  past  and 
gone,  make  the  most  of  the  present  day. 

j  j/ J  j 

1102.  He  (1.  e.  God)  is  slow  in  taking,  but  he 
takes  with  severity. 

I  IjLi  j 

1103.  His  pot’s  trivet  has  become  black. 

i.  a.  He  hat  become  poor. 

4jue 

1 104-.  A  black  pot  makes  the  clothes  black ; 

People  acquire  the  qualities  of  the  company  they  keep. 

Aa  I  \j£t 

1105.  The  pot  of  partnership  never  comes  to  boil; 

(Eng,)  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth* 
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iVJlC*.;  4 

1106.  He  has  got  no  broth  in  his  pot,  yet  his  f — s 
knock  down  the  minarets. 

Applied  to  a  mean  person  who  aspires  to  grtffct  things. 

«w»j  x*"'  LT*}*  * 

Ht)T.  The  pot  of  his  liberality  has  boiled  over  and 
the  steam  of  it  has  also  reached  me. 

Generally  spoken  by  a  person  who  feels  himself  ill-used. 

uc~£.jji  jj  VjJ  IjJ  jj  \j  gjjJ 

1108.  Religion  must  hot  be  sold  for  the  worfld. 

JmI  j'yl  <1 

1109.  His  wall  has  been  perforated. 

i  l«i»- 

1110.  'f'he  devil  is  not  pleased  with  God. 

•  Ull.  Become  mad,  that  other  people  may  pity  yotii 

4 

If  A*)}*1* 

1112.  A  little  ehcouragement  is  enough  fot  a 
madman. 

i.  e.  To  put  him  iii  a  rage. 

jUjwA  y>"  j  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

1113.  The  madman  is  wise  in  his  own  affair. 

Applied  to  one  who  will  at  all  events  take  care  of  himself. 
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1I14-.  The  best  thing  fbfr  a  madman  is  to  be  pat 
in  confinement. 

# 

il!5.  A  demon  of  pleasant  manners,  is  preferable 
to  a  virgin  of  paradise  with  a  frowning  counte¬ 
nance.  •  j 

1116.  What  comparison  is  there,  between  a  mold 
and  the  sun  1 

IS- it  (jr*:**  jf  J 

1117.  The  mention  of  pleasure,  is  half  the  pleasured 

AiU  j  j 

1118.  The  sword  of  yiee  ought  hot  to  remaih  irt 
the  scabbard,  neither  ought  tbejongueof  Su.uded 
to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

!•  e.  The  value  of  things  must  be  in  proportion  to  theif  use. 

1119.  The  desire  of  the  garden  never  leaves  the 
heart  of  the  nightingale. 

i.  «•  People  never  forget  what  they  once  have  been  fond  of. 
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tXjj4* 

1120.  If  ,y<*u  wish,  to  pluck  . a  flower,  go  to  the 
flower  garden.  (  ...  . 

s.  ^  ^ 

j.  e.  If  you  want^ar\y  thiqgvyou  must  gjq  to  tfce  proper  place,  for  it,  ,  . 

{j->  j  e c)^*!  J*ty  ^  *+*\j 

1121.  Convey  ^cotjifort  to  the  mind,  for  this  path 
alone  sufliceth. 

11  S3.  If  possible,  don’t  tell,  your  secrets  to  youf 
■friend. 

***&, Je  Jjjl» 

You  ought  hot  to  tell  the  secret  of  your 
to  any,  but  a  friend. 

'  ■  .  Car'll  UUmU j!  u>4jj 

1  *  True  it  is  that  butter-njilk  is  always  produced 

coagulated  njilfc.  , 

^  ^»w>  a  person,  who  always  spe&lts  the  truth.  It  is  also  applied  iroqi- 


fre 


<*llv 


y  w 


liar. 


112 


The  troth  or  falsfchodd  of  the  story  rests  on 
Jhead  of  the  narrator. 

^  - 

^  ^  *>y  a  person,  whh  relates  wny.  thing  wonderful  which  he  has  heard, 

*rv**^"*  of  which  *eems  to  be  doubted  bv  the  hearer.  It  i?  a*  much«s  to 
»%v  %  » 

'  you  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me.  but  I  am  not  answerable  for  the 

ofu..  • 


Ii 
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tA-i  j*  t^v*l»' 

1126. '  He  that  speaks  troth  is  always  at  ease. 

* 

1127.  Speaking  the  truth  is  (often)  the  cause  of  a 

man’s  loosing  his  bread.  •  -  _ 

1 12S.  Make  choice  of  troth,  that  you  may  be  saved, 

J hi 

1 129.  People  never  suffer  from  telling  the  truth, 

(  Eng.)  Truth  may  be  blamed 9  but  it  never  shall  be  shamed. 

1130.  Telling  the  truth,  is  the  cause  of  Goo’s  being 

pleased  with  one.  ( 

* » wujJ  jl  |»f 

1131.  An  enemy  is  not  to  be  appeased  by  any 

;  thing  short  of  revenge. 

1132.  Rob  (me)  in  a  civil  manner. 

*b  nyf  *!> 

.1133.  Practise  robbery,  but  attend  to  the  laws  pf 
God,  i.  e.  yet  be  merciful. 

1134.  You  know  the  road  and  yet  you  ask  me 
the  distance? 

Said  when  »  person  »»ks  any  thingwith  which  he  is  nlrendy  ecqueinted. 
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1 135.  He  who  is  rejected  of  men,  is  chosen  \y  Gppt 

***s*jl  id~y  l/Jjj  I 

'1136.  The  provider  of  food  (i.  e.  God)  gives  to 
daily  food,  wings  (in  order  to  come.) 

The  notion  is  taken  from  seeing  a  spider's  web,  into  which  ftiea  come  of 
£h«ir  own  accord  as  food  for  the  spider.  f  •  » 

1 1 37.  A  mischief  was  impending  but  fyas  passed 
•Way.  . , 

ilij 

trf^was^l  .  i  1 

My  friend  having  thrown  a  string  around  my 
conducts  me  wherever  he  pleases. 

ty  a  per.on  in  .peaking  of  his  mantrr  or  bfr*f»c*or,  whosf  ifi(l 

kfc~J  1} ji  UL-wyi>  ^Xij 

* _  To  please  a  friend  (it  generally  means  God) 
%.hc  first  of  all  c&nsiderations'  1  f  * 

hio.  To  please  Gow  is  the  first  of  all  objects!  f 

'Slj* *)$&**> 

.  He  departed  and  .earned  along  with  him 
<ma,uy  desires  (unsatisfied)  to  the  grave! 
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fjO  *j)j  &  pS*j 

1142.  We  went  to  gettiHof  the  fast,  and  have 
been  laden  withtheprayers. 

t ,  Applied  to  on*  who  requests  to  be Relieved  front  one  grievance,  fnd  in- 
ataad  of  that  ha*  another  added  to  the  first. 

U**J 

1143.  He  knows  not  how  to  dance,  but  says  the 
floor  (literally  Court  yard)  is  uneven.  See  Part 

n;  sect:  i:  n».  1059.  ■  '  ' 

(Eng.)  When  the  devil  couldn't  awim  he  laid  the  fault  on  the  wittr. 

1144.  The  nerva  of  youth  has  been  put  in  motion. 

Said  when  nn  old  man  attempts  to,  perform  the  feata  of  a  young  one.  * 

1145.  He  seized  the  vein  of  his  sleep,  i.  e.  He 
brought  him  under  complete  subjection. 

---  1/  v  -  ----- 

....  ■  ...  .  v  1,  ; 

1146.  A  lover  knows  the  mysterious  signs  of  lovers. 

jyj 

1147.  Kings  know  the  secrets  of  the  affairs  Of  thdir 

kingdoms.  ..  . 

'  i. ;  .11?^ 

1148.  Encounter  tOil  to  procure,  rest  for.  oUters. 
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jJLiUiy*  jj))  yij  j 

1149.  Debauchees  knoyv  each  other.  See  part  I. 
Sect.  I.  No.  470. 

•  £  lur* 

J 150.  What  business  has  a  wicked  debauchee  to 

give  advice !  ... 

^  15!.  Debauchery  aind  sensuality  are  best  indulg¬ 
ed  during  youth. 

oo£x«  ^sj>  pjj  *J»-V  j  j  j 

•IJ  52.  Having  changed  hisi  colour  (through  fear) 
he  invents  a  story.  .... 

Jij 

H  The  light  of  the  moon  is  hurtfuHo  Qusub, 

r  ct  kind  of  fine  linen  made  in  Egypt,  the  woof 
<>/*  is  o/si7fc  fcftd  t/ie  warp  bffiax).  * 

ism  said  to  be  rent  by  exposure  to  the  moonlight. 

... 

1 1  fc:  1 

1  Paleness  is  the  sign  of  lovers. 

U*fi*  CV  *i  (&J 

Look  at  my  colour  but  don’t  ask  regarding 
®r»y  state. 

*  XT  Vjia  is  supposed  to  be  the  reply  of  a  person  in  ill  health,  or  in  bnd 
^'T^vamslancaa,  to  one  who  inquires  how  he  ia. 
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1156.  She  hides  her  face  even  from  a  cock.  i.  e.  she 
pretends  excessive  modesty. 

Spoken  of  a  lewd  woman.  (  &*§•)  She  looks  as  if  butter  would  not  melt 
in  her  mouth* 

•X>G«  'jrjU 

3157.  He  plays  the  Fox,  i.  e.  he  acts  deceitfully. 

0*.)  7  »Vv 

1158.  They  said  to  the  fox,  put  pn  a  fur-garment; 
he  replied,  allow  me  to  wear  what  1  have  got. 

k  AiJ1 

1159.  A  place  in  front  is  better  than  one  by 
the  side. 

VA»<?***  \j  £j l)  ' 

1160.  It  is  a  grievous  punishment  for  the  soul  to 
associate  with  any  thing  of  a  different  nature. 

1161.  The  days  of  distress  are  black,  i.  e.  bad. 

Whitt  or  rtd  among  the  Perthmt  denote  good. 

j'fjvPj  v 

1162.  Every  day  is  your  daily  bread,  i.  e.  Every 
day  you  consume  one  day  of  your  life. 

Spoken  by  way  of  advice  to  dissuade  ft  person  from  spending  hie  time 

idly. 
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I J63.  The  days  of  adversity  are  at  hand. 

1 164,  The  Jews  hre  welcome  to  Saturday. 

This  is  tauntingly  used  bjr  the  Moosulipani^  who  consider 
Saturday  sm  unlucky  day. 

o< p-  V  '■fhj 

1 1 65.  His  daily  subsistance  is  leaving  his  pocket, 

j.  •.  From  hi»  foolish  conduct,  he  i*  about  to  lose  his  daily  bread. 

W  .  w  _ 

u-*J*  S* })J 

i  166.  A  portion  suitable  t a  his  ambition  is-allbtted 
to  «very  one. 

•tyi  ^  V~>» 

1 1  G'T'  .  He  eats'  his  daily  bread  upon  the  -table  aoth 
another. 

*■  -  He  live*  at  bs  own  aapense,  but  another  person  get* -the  <x*tU<  ef 

bii*. 

^68,  He  has  eaten  up  the  whole  of  his  subsistance 
one  meal.  •  ' 

to  a  *pcpd*thfift,  wbo  expend*  tlis  whole  of  hi*'  ptoperiy 
^  °^cc,  .  i 
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0 

'  J->/'  s /*-« 

£_*}!  ^a3i  0"/*" 

1169.  If  a  clown  were  a  saint,  a  bear  would  be 
esteemed  as  Boo  Uj.ee  (or  Avicenna)  on  .tbe 
mountain. 

The  above  savin"  is  u«ed  by  a  person  to  show  tl>e  impossibility  of  the 
position  being  correct,  vthich  has  been  advanced  by  another. 

* 

11T0.  The  clowns  of  Geelan,  i.  e.  the  fools  pf 
Gejplan.  ( Eng)  The  wise  men  of  Gotham. 

Sea  Rat’s  Proverbs,  5th  Edition,  by  Belsour,  p.  2G5. 

1171. '  The  clown  gives  evidence  against  himself,  ; 

0 

A.7  tf-JJ 

1172.  The  bath  is  pleasant  to  a  clown  (to  whom  it 
is  new  or  unusual.) 

That  is,  things  lose  their  value  when  one  becomes  familiar  to  theip, 

a 

1173.  The  fool  is  sensible  of  his- error  after  he 
has  committed  it.  (  When  it  is  loo  late  to  apply 
a  remedy.) 

* 

ajjaj '  ' ; 

1174.  The  clown  saw  the  festival. 

i.  e^  Ha  has  been  puffed  up  with  acquisitions  that  ill  become  him« 
See  Part  11.  Section  I.  No.  140. 
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S 

VJJ  ^ijj  '  <0‘  ^  H-Jl  ‘<jJ.fi  &A3Z* Jji  j !  C_>J*  ^  l_il J J 

V-'-v'  jd 

1175.  The  light  of  the  Arabs  proceeds  from  the 
light  of  Mooliummud  (upon  whom  be  peace)  and 
not  from  the  light  of  Uboo  Luhub,  (or  the  father 
of  flames). 

Uboo  Luhub  was  the, surname  of  Ubdool  OQzza,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ubdool  Moottulib,  and  uncle  to  Moohummud.  He  was 
a  most  bitter  enemy  to  his  nephew,  and  opposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  new  religion  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  When  that 
Prophet,  in  obedience  to  the  command  he  had  received  to 
admonish  his  near  relations,  had  called  them  all  together,  and 
them  that  he  was  a  warner  sent  unto  them  before  a  grievous 
cbu.^  ti  sement,  Uboo  Luhub  cried  out,  mayest  thou  perish!  hast 
*  °u  <^£ilied  us  together  for  this  ?  and  took  up  a  stone  to  cast  at 
1,m*  C  See  Sale’s  Qooran,  n.  page  516). 

I,:®.  He  extracts  oil  from  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

He  makes  money  by  every  possible  mean*. 


*>0U*XJ*  J  I  }  J 

_  He  extracts  oil  from  stones. 


Itr*  is  a  great  miser;  it  also  means  that  he  make#  the  mo*t  of  any 
situation. 


ji  U  ■»  )J 


^  ‘  lie  rubs  with  goose’s  grease,  i.  e.  he  flatters. 

Persia  the  fat  of  a  goose  is  used  to  remove  spasms  in  the  arms,  legs,  See, 

Kk 
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J  y* V.A •)  *£  *^*l  'Jjis*Ai  j 

1179.  Go  and  become  a  buffoon,  and  learn  to  be 

a  binger. 

When  a  person  acts  or  speaks  m  a  manner  unsuitable  to  hi*  rank  or 
situation  in  life,  thii  proverb  is  addressed  to  him;  it  is  also  said  hi  complaint 
of  the  present  times,  when  men  of  learning  are  neglected  and  only  publio 
singers  aud  others  of  this  stamp  are  patronised  by  the  great. 

1180.  He  can  walk  who  has  feet. 

i,  e.  Ha  only  can  perform  a  work  who  has  the  requisite  means. 

m&j}  if* 

1181.  He  hides  the  sun  with  a  sieve. 

i.  a.  He  endeavstvt  to  conceal  that  which  cannot  be  hid. 

1182.  The  liar’s  face  is  black,  i.  e.  he  is  disgraced. 

bJL*  .1  tvu-  ^  4  ^ij  ^ 3J 

1183.  A  beautiful  countenance  is  the  balm  of  a 
.  wounded  heart. 

*L-»  ^j*J-**  s fjj 

1 1 84.  May  the  face  of  poverty  be  blackened. 

This  is  used  as  an  imprecation  by  the  poor. 

u*<  J3-4  ^  j  j 

1185.  Behold  his  countenance,  and  you  need  not 
ask  his  condition. 
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1186.  May  your  face  be  white. 

i.  e.  May  you  be  honored  or  prosperous;  but  pronounced  with  a  certain 
tone  implies  the  contrary,  may  yon  incur  disgrace  or  ruin. 


Ufc— > '  J  3  *  3ji  u*'"“  *  J 

1187.  Travel  the  high  way,  though  it  be  round 

about. 

i.  e.  Do  not  deaert  the  path  of  rectitude  though  attended  with  labour 
*®d  difficulty. 

d  j  1  J  j 

1 1 83.  An  abstemious  man  is  satisfied  even  with  a 
®*ngle  almond. 


The  rope  has  been  burnt,  but  its  twists 
®tall  remain. 


*  X*  ^  Jo  1 J  *J»-  J 

Don’t  put  your  beard  into  another  persoi 
i.  e.  Don’t  put  yourself  in  the  power 
arx  aher  person. 


i  ijZ  G-  1  J  *  J 

~  He  has  whitened  his  beard  by  putting  it 
^t\der  the  mill  stone,  i.  e.  He  has  been  guilty 
folly. 
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1 192.  Ilia  beard  is  in  the  hands  of  another,  i.  e.  He 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  another. 

^j»-h  x»  I  y  {^**1  j 

1193.  He  has  got  a  heard  and  is  (now)  good  for 
nothing. 

Said  of  a  person  whose  services  are  no  longer  required. 

1194.  He  counts  the  sands  of  the  desert  on  the 
rosary  of  his  fingers. 

a  |J  l_b  i  j  I  j 

j  j> 

1195.  The  son  of  a  tyrant  will  (also)  be  a  tyrant, 
as  the  sword  when  broken  becomes  a  dagger. 

(Eng.)  The  muddy  fountain  spouts  foith  muddy  water. 

1196.  lie  ties  the  h\ aena’s  knees  by  pronouncing 
the  word  Koolookh  (a  clod  of  earth). 

It  is  said  by  the  Persians  that  when  they  see  a  li\cena  they  call  out 
clod!  clod!  and  that  animal  through  fear  U  unable  to  move,  '/he  proverb 
is  applied  to  any  smooth  tongued  artful  person. 

Jt;  \jjj  JJ  VJ  j 

1197.  Vain  complaints  avail  not,  we  must  have 
mone}’. 
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1198.  A  religious  man  is  to  be  found  at  the  door  of 
the  mosque,  and  a  drunkard  at  the  tavern. 

1 199.  Who  brought  him  forth,  who  begot  him,  and 
who  takes  so  much  trouble  on  his  account  ? 

Said  when  a  person  takes  trouble  for  one,  which  he  is  not  in  duty  bound 

to  do. 

•  *  a  # 

^  ^  O  y  f 

IS CO.  God  knows  who  his  father  and  mother  may 
be,  but  he  is  a  dear  child  ! 

It  i«  used  when  a  person  values  a  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  him 
ibamfitd.d. 

^Cj  J  Ji  j}  ^  j 

120  J.  One  who  has  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  is  seated 
ii)a  corner  deaf  and  dumb,  is  preferable  to  him 
Vv  hose  tongue  is  not  under  his  control. 

a 

1$02.  The  tongue  of  the  people  is  the  kettle-drum 

^>*God. 

-M-. at.)  Vox  populi,  vox  dci.  See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  320. 

^^03.  A  pleasant  voice  brings  a  snake  out  of  a  hole. 

*.  Gentle  means  are  the  most  efficacious. 
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1  I J*  jj|  0  Vjfc  4  J  4  £t  \jj 

* 

1204.  A  (silent)  tongue  in  the  mouth,  is  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  one’s  life. 

1205.  He  chews  bis  tongue  in  his  mouth. 

i«  e.  He  mutters  or  talks  unintelligibly. 

&  \jy.j  c>Vj 

1206.  He  has  one  tongue  under  another. 

i.  e.  He  does  not  abide  by  his  first  word. 

d  b  jJ  jm  ^  ^<s  j 

1207.  The  red  (or  impudent)  tongue  often  causes 
the  destruction  of  the  head. 

j  V  f*  ^ 

1208.  His  tongue  plays  with  his  head. 

y  c£j  V  J 

1209.  His  tongue  has  set  forth  hairs. 

i.  e.  He  has  greatly  exaggerated. 

d  J \  S ^  I  U J 

1210.  The  tongue  is  a  lump  of  flesh,  it  turns,  in 
whatever  direction  you  turn  it. 

i.  C.  You  can  say  what  you  please,  whether  good  or  bad. 

jj  J 

1211.  For  hoarding  up  what  difference  is  there 

between  a  stone  and  gold  ? 
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jfi  J»-J 

1212;  The  Saturn  of  India  is  not  afraid  of  the 

Mars  of  Turkey. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Psf*ifl»*  that  each  planet  influences  a  particular 
kingdom. 

u*». 1  jy  ^**4 J 

WUajS  |»  0  iU  ^  ^ 

1213.  A  wound  from  the  teeth  of  an  enemy  is  most 
severe,  when  it  is  given  under  the  semblance  of 
friendship. 

*j  **j 

1214-.  It  is  easy  to  beat  him,  who  has  once  been 
beaten. 

*U!  jb 

We  have  (now)  entered  the  lines  of  the 
*"%jnkards  let  happen  what  may. 

^  )  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound. 

jjT  j &  **  jj 

Gold  is  of  no  use  in  a  desert. 

^\-r  .  Pay  your  soldiers  well  that  they  may  devote 
th  «ir  lives  to  your  service. 

UU-Jjh*  jA  Jtjj 

To  change  gold  for  gold,  is  the  act  of  a 
clever  man. 
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^  (V\sV  *  V  r*  ji  J  j 

1219.  Gold  will  soften  steel;  i.  e.  bends  the  most 
stubborn  tempers. 

jj  c£=2  jj 

1220.  Money  goes  to  money;  i.  e.  money  makes 
money. 

r*  ^  )  O  *  ^  j  j 

1221.  To  spend  one’s  own  money,  and  buy  a 
head-ache. 

1 1  Lw  j  j  j  I  y  jlLj  j 

1222.  White  money,  (i.  e.  silver,  is  laid  by  for  a 
black  day.  (i.  e.  a  day  of  adversity). 

i!j  Lmi  1  jj 

1223  Gold  has  done  the  business,  yet  the  (nan 
boasts  of  it. 

J  btj  ji  iJ  I  Xtf  j 

122  k  Out  of  a  100  quivers  one  (arrow)  hits  the 
mark. 

c>r‘j 

1225.  He  eats  Zuqulchoom,  (a  kind  of  poison), 
i.  e.  He  eats  things  forbidden. 

Cl  3s  U  ‘i'Vj  VyV^J  * 

122i3.  The  nurse  is  kinder  than  the  mother. 

Applied  to  one  who  without  sufficient  cauae  expresses  greet  a  fraction 
towards  another,  and  interests  himself  much  in  his  affairs. 
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j  jji  ,*  *'  j 

1227.  The  times  are  unfavorable  to  men  of  respec¬ 
tability. 

jiG*  ijjL  Jjl*  j 

1228  He  is  a  time  server;  or  he  turns  with  the  tide. 


I  JJjl 

1229.  The  times  are  favorable  to  the  mean. 

ifjj*  b  <4^-*  '-/j+J 

J  230.  The  death  of  an  ass  is  a  feast  for  a  dog. 

^«»d  when  the  property  of  a  person  deceased  falls  into  the  bands  of  spend- 
•hrifta, 


1S31,  The  winter  is  past  and  the  old  woman  is  not 

'teed. 


old 

that 


lied  to  an  improvident  person,  who  takes  no  care  for  the  future.  An 
1  *"*  ®.  nn  woman  had  a  daughter  grown  tip  and  marriageable;  conceiving 


%  herself  was  about  to  die,  and  that  her  daughter  would  get  a 

cd,  she  thought  it  unnecessary  to  lay  up  any  thiug  for  the  winter,  which 


•ea* 

Occ, 


they  passed  in  great  distress  without  either  of  the  expected  events 

"  *  *^g. 


d J  UijJ  I J 

Barren  land  does  not  produce  spikenard, 
^■^i^refore  do  not  throw  away  the  seeds  of  labour 
in  it. 

Th4  education  of  a  blockhead,  it  waste  of  labour. 
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V*  \j  C5-*J 

1233.  He  sews  the  earth  to  the  skies,  i.  e.  he  at¬ 
tempts  what  is  beyond,  his  strength. 

„  Jr'*  ^  J  ^  J1 

a--  f  rtf) 

1231.  The  ground  that  can  not  cover  itself  with 
grass,  what  will  it  do  for  another. 

i.  e.  How  can  he  who  does  nof.  manege  his  own  affairs,  conduct  thof* 

of  others. 

aSu*]  J  |jk4  Ij  U  J 

1235.  Expect  no  good  from  one  of  base  extraction, 

lii J 1  iyt  J  *j  '*  j  '  Oj 

1236.  A  woman’s  face  becomes  red  from  paint,  and 
a  man’s  from  making  war  with  the  infidels. 

jfc  *  -V  o J 

1237.  A  bad  woman  in  the  house  of  a  good  man, 
makes  this  world,  hell  to  him. 

1238.  An  idle  woman  either  falls  sick,  or  falls  in 
love. 

JH  *•  ***M&Aj  *  JV  b  cf'j*  Jj 

1239.  It  is  better  for  a  young' woman  to  have  an 
arrow  in  her  heart,  than  an  old  man  by  her  side. 
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1240.  Salutation  to  life ,  i.  e.  what  a  blessing  is  life. 

Thit  saying  is  aged  by  friends  upon  meeting  after  a  long  separation. 

1241.  Whether  the  clown’s  wife  be  brought  to  bed 
°r  not,  I  have  got  a  place  for  myself  and  my  ass, 

^  e.  my  purpose  is  effected. 

following  story  rommunicated  to  me  by  Mirza  Roohoollih, 
°^%  'vhat  gave  rise  to  the  above  saying. 

**  i*  related,  thnt  as  a  certain  person  wa«  travelling  in  winter,  hp  hap- 
f^Ti*d  °He  day  to  be  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  >leet:  with  much  difficulty 
a  village,  but  not  finding  a  house  to  shelter  himself  he  was 
,*n  remain  exposed  to  the  weather:  on  a  sudden,  he  heard  a  voice 

tbe  ^^ntryman’s  house:  he  asked  the  people  what  was  the  cause  of  U; 
,be5r  *nSWered  that  the  wife  of  a  clown  was  in  labour,  and  that  she  was  at 
tb  Po,*U  of  death  on  account  of  the  excessive  pain.  The  traveller  «aid, 
had  an  amulet,  which,  if  bound  on  her  arm.  Would  immediately 
her  from  pain.  They  informed  the  clown  of  this  ciieumstance, 
tnd  great  eagerness  came  to  the  traveller,  carried  him  to  his  house, 

Wed  him  great  kindness  and  respect ;  when  he  received  some  refresh- 
*  |00k  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  on  it  the  above  Proverb/* 


He  is  a  living  being,  who  possesses  breath. 


Jj  1  *  **  J 

"^^3.  He  lives,  (enjoys  life),  who  has  no  wife. 


b  I  J  j.  b  IAjJ 

As  he  could  not  sufficiently  annoy  me  dur- 
'r»g  his  life  time,  therefore  he  has  become  a  fnr- 
t-V\er  annoyance  after  his  death. 
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4  4 J£j  C/wAj 

124-5.  The  Ethiopian  does  not  become  white  by 
washing. 

(Lat.)  /E’hiopem  Uvare.  (Eng.)  To  w»«h  the  blackamoor  white;  to 
labour  in  vain. 

»■*—  '  u-  )  it 0  * )+  0) 

1246.  A  woman  like  a  man,  is  better  than  a  man 
like  a  woman. 

*J  J  4  j4y»  U  4j  I  J 

1247.  Women  and  dragons  are  both  best  in  the 
earth,  i.  c.  dead. 

» 

jCj.)  Ub^r  *e»j&  jCj J  j 

1248.  Whatever  proceeds  from  a  good  man  is  good. 

ae»  jJ  4]  4  ^4*  j  yj 

1249.  Violence  came  and  justice  departed. 

J  41  ^  )  £  ji  Ji) 

1250.  The  labour  falls  on  the  oxen,  and  (the  plough¬ 
man’s)  cries  reach  the  skies. 

Said  of  a  person  who  oomplains  when  he  hat  no  right  to  do  to* 

j  f 

1251.  He  is  guilty  of  oppression  even  at  the  brink 
of  the  grave. 
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W*  '"•!  L«l  dj* *  ^  ^  j  % 

1252.  On  whatever  side  are  the  slain,  the  cause  of 
Islam  is  a  gainer. 

APplied  to  one  who  derives  advantage  from  a  dispute,  which  aide 
*°ever  Prevail  j  ag  the  advocaU  in  a  law*suit. 


^253.  j8  very  difficult  to  bend  this  bow. 

Th* 

18  Proverb  is  used  when  a  person  is  about  to  engage  in  an  enterprise 
^  and  difficulty,  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  it. 


Jls U 

l~o4. 

~  "What  an  absurd  fancy,  and  false  imagination 
have  got! 


J'^j  *i  \j,hj 

How  excellent  is  that  sleep,  which  is  better 

being  awake. 

M  of  a  tyrant. 

*  » 

lUT  l/U>  ^ 

Visiting  the  saints  is  an  expiation  for  sin. 

m  * 

*>/•  ^jijTr0  j '  »y  Vi  J 

#  e 

^ J-* 

A  woman’s  loveliness  is  her  husband's  fame, 
a  man’s  best  grace  the  virtue  of  his  wife. 

xi  nest  of  countenance’  is  the  expression  of  the  original  for  fame  end 
^  ^  the  open  Bush  of  conscious  innocence. 
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Ai/rf  j\m  £  U AJ'j  V  ji) 

1258.  The  trees  that  bear  fruit  bear  a  burtheu 
as  well. 

•i *jij 

1259.  To  carry  cumin  seed  to  Kirman ;  i.  e.  to 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle. 

Sm  Part  L  Sect.  II.  No.  IS. 

j  j  A  \jj  b  Ui«  )j  j 

1260.  Ornament  is  becoming  only  in  women. 

j  Vj*V  etij*  JjWj 

jUM  UjjUJ, 

1261.  Beware  of  a  bad  companion,  and  preserve 
us,  O  God,  from  the  punishment  of  hell  fire! 

A2 «  tf  1j  i«ji 

1262.  O  cup  bearer  to  day  let  us  drink  wine,  for 
who  knows  any  thing  about  to-morrows 

12HJ  The  year  has  past  away,  and  my  state  has 
also  past  away. 

Used  to  denote  the  altered  condition  of  a  person  either  from  prosperity 
to  adversity,  or  the  reverse. 

o—l  1  xj  uu*-^  jG  ^  1- 

126  4.  A  plentiful  year  is  known  by  its  spring. 

i.  e.  The  qualities  of  the  future  man  are  known  by  those  of  the  child. 
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^/fc*  ^  Ai  A Sj  2(  u^)j  A  ^  4  >  L«* 

1265.  People  search  for  the  shade  of  the  Hooma, 

ln  order  to  acquire  great  riches,  and  not  to  avert 
the  heat. 

Proverb  is  used  to  express  that  people  who  take  much  trouble  in  any 
*  11 114  l}te  hope  of  obtaining  some  solid  advantage. 

tai'jV  duf  Jj  j  ji  <*£u.  j>  X'* 

^2(56.  jj-  gragg  ,joeg  nQj  grow  on  stones,  what  fault 

.*®  of  the  rain  ; 

e“  h  is  unreasonable  to  expect  learning  from  him,  who  has  not  caps- 


to 


*c<l\aire  it.  See  No.  18  of  this  Section 


*267* 


He  shields  or  protects  himself. 

*  1  0  J  0-.1  J  ji  fLm 


126s  .  J 

**  *  It isj  usl  and  equi table  to  ty rann ise  over  tyrants. 


2<? 


69 


To  rise  early  is  the  mark  of  prosperity. 


Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  is  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy 


jy 


If  you  strike  hard,  you  will  receive  in  return 
blows,  i.  e.  as  you  do  to  others,  so  you  will 
^ e  done  by. 

^1/  uux*  Vi~sr*  / 

*  ^  -  The  times  distress  those  men  who  distress 
^t-ben. 
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j  U  iljto  wJ  jJu  U 

1272.  Keep  your  lips  shut  untill  you  are  spoken  to, 
i.  e.  be  silent  till  a  question  is  asked  of  you. 

It  is  related  that  in  the  time  of  the  Khuleefu  Haro®*  Rus heed  a  merchant 
arrived  at  Bughdad ,  who  stopt  at  the  house  of  the  famous  BuhV'ol.  One 
dny  there  happened  to  be  an  assembly  in  tha  house  of  the  Mceri  Shubt  (or 
the  Head  Police  officer  of  the  night),  at  which  the  merchant  abovementinned 
was  present.  When  all  at  once  without  being  asked,  he  said,  that  he  had 
got  a  diamond  amulet,  and  taking  it  from  hi*  pocket  he  showed  it  to  the 
Mceri  Shub>  who,  his  covetousness  being  excited,  declared,  that  the  amulet 
belonged  to  the  Khuleefu ,  and  that  a  body  of  thieve®  one  night  had  broken 
into  the  treasury  and  carried  off  this  amulet,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  valuable  jewels,  since  which  time  he  had  been  searching  for  the 
thieves;  at  length  said  he,  we  have  found  it  in  your  possession,  and  )ou 
must  either  point  out  from  whom  you  got  it,  or  pay  for  the  whole  of  the 
jewels  that  have  been  stolen.  The  poor  merchant,  from  his  imprudence  wai 
put  into  confinement  i  when  Buhlool  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  he 
went  to  the  Mceri  Shub ,  and  becoming  bail  for  the  merchant  he  brought  him 
home  along  with  him.  Buhlool  out  of  friendship  instructed  him,  that  next 
day  in  the  presence  of  the  Khuleefu,  in  reply  to  the  Meni  Shub  he  should  say, 
that  on  such  a  time  he  and  his  brother  were  proceeding  from  their  own  city 
with  a  great  deal  of  property  and  merchandize  to  &  neighbouring  one,  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  majesty,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  robbers,  and  as  hi* 
brother  waa  closely  engaged  with  the  chief  of  the  banditti  an  amulet  fell 
from  the  arm  of  the  chief,  which  he  snatched  up,  concealed  himself  in  a 
hiding  place,  and  so  got  off  safe,  but  in  the  end  hi*  brother  was  killed, 
and  all  their  property  was  carried  off  by  the  robbers.  From  that  day  to  this, 
he  carried  the  amulet  along  with  him  from  city  to  city,  and  shewed  it  to 
every  company  he  happened  to  be  in,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  owner,  that  ha 
might  retaliate  upon  him  for  the  blood  of  his  brother,  and  the  loss  of  the  pro¬ 
perty.  Now  praise  be  to  God  !  that  to-day  he  had  found  out  that  his  majesty 
was  the  murderer  of  his  brother. 

Next  day  the  Meeri  Shub  carried  the  merchant  before  the  Khuleefu ,  who 
asked  him  tq  give  an  acconnt  of  himself ;  the  merchant  immediately  tpld  him 
what  Buhlool  had  instructed  him  to  say  :  the  Khuleefu  in  consequence  was 
very  much  ashamed,  and  ordered  the  Meeri  Shub  to  be  imprisoned;  and 
afterwards  having  treated  the  merchant  with  much  kindness,  gave  him  per¬ 
mission  to  depart.  W  hen  the  merchant  returned  home  Bublool  said  to  him 
1  will  give  you  apiece  of  advice,  which  is,  “  untill  you  are  asked  a  question, 
be  silent.*' 
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I  jJ  l)  j]  1 J 

1273.  Hear  the  truth  from  a  madman. 

i  \  mt  UXl  ‘  £*  J 

1274.  The  truth  is  bitter. 


*)!«*  ly®^ 

1275.  The  words  of  a  man  of  honor  possess  life; 
*•  e.  whatever  he  says,  he  does  ;  it  also  means 
whatever  he  says  produces  an  effect  upon  the 

hearers. 


12 


1  ly1*  OU*  jiSl  aX+ 


76.  Pleasant  words  are  the  hunters  of  the  hearts 
men. 

One  word  arises  from  another. 

r  j> 

One  word  make*  many. 

s>  a^J 


A  bad  word  is  like  the  sound  of  a  dome. 


*9.  If  you  know  much  say  little. 

Vir  i.pitur,  qui  p.uc.  loquitur. 

ishff  JU.  t\ff  a*z* 

The  words  of  the  speaker  bear  testimony 
situation. 

M  m 
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\  j  t  laJ  j  V®  y~i  *  f  ^ir* 

1281.  One  word  only  is  useful,  the  restare  merely 
for  the  sake  of  ornament. 

±Aj  rt\) 

1282.  The  head  of  the  liberal  man  is  exalted- 

I  xA)  y*  jJ  tf  a  j  «> 

1283*  The  liberal  man  is  exalted  in  hoth  vyorlds. 

1281;.  The  liberal  man  is  the  friend  of  Goq. 
y  J  ^  J  **  i 

1285.  The  liberal  man  and  the  miser  every  year 
are  equal  (in  point  of  fortune). 

i  (A  o 

1286.  The  liberal  derive  advantage  from  wealth, 
and  the  miserly  suffer  grief  on  accoqnt  of  silver 
and  gold. 

xSi  tftf*  iij  jj 

1287.  The  head  that  has  been  cut  ofT  says  nothing. 

( Eng.)  Dead  men  tell  no  talei. 
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<±i  1 )  ^ 

1288.  Thy  verdure  (i.  e.  respect)  proceeds  from 
redness  of  face,  (i.  e.  gold)  in  the  same  <nan- 
ner  as  the  earth  produces  verdigrise. 

*0  «pre»  th.t  the  respect  shown  to  such  a  person  does  not  pro- 
frola  his  own  merits,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  rich  man. 

*}  V  <->;?*  lj  j* 

>.  You  ought  to  keep  the  head  of  the  wick  well 
S*“ea8ed.  i.  e.  In  order  to  serve  your  ownpurpose 

is  advisable  to  bribe  the  people  in  office. 

t  • 

u~«.  1  j  1  *j  j- 

*~90*  Vinegar  which  you  get  for  nothing  is  better 
honey,  (which  you  pay  for). 


1289 


x 


The  head  of  the  bald  man  itches,  i.  e.  it  re- 
^**£rcs  to  bk  scratched. 

■j.. 

proverb,  is  addressed  by  a  master  to  hit  servant  who  has  been 
^  him,  meaning  that  hi*  Read  i*  like  a  bn!d  man's  that  itches  to 


*^t<;hed,  L  e.  that  he,  the  servant,  seems  desirom  of  a  beating. 

j- 

You  ought  to  bruise  the  bead  of  a  snake. 


^  J  *+  j* 

3.  He  steals  away  the  pigment  from  people’s 

^yes.  i.  e.  He  is  a  most  dexterous  thief. 
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A-  jljy*  _ 

1294.  The  Cyprus  from  its  uprightness  was  made 
free;  i.  e.  not  confined  to  any  particular  season, 
being  always  an  evergreen. 

A  Ab  ^  J  yym 

1295.  To  put  drunkards  in  mind  of  a  song.  i.  e. 
To  revive  the  memory  of  any  forgotten  passion. 

C)  */  y  •x-“  V  eSfii  j  V  j“* 

1296.  The  head  that  cannot  support  a  load  is  itself 

a  load  on  the  neck. 

u  SJ  ji? 

1297.  The  punishment  for  those  who  sell  thing3 
dear  is  not  to  purchase  from  them. 

Sj 

v 

1298.  A  lazy  person  is  troubled  with  indigestion. 

i  -  Cl 

l*Jt— ' •'  J 

1299.  How  can  the  lines  be  straight  when  the 

ruler  is  crooked?  .  ,M. 

fiz+i  jA  j  (jf*  b  c/AArf 

1 300.  Suudee  with  this  white  beard  does  not  tell 

\ 

lies.  .  \  •  • 

* 

This  saying  is  used  when  a  person  has  objected  to  the  probability  ofan]| 
thing  that  has  been  advanced,  by  one  who  is  better  acquainted  with  tho 
aubject,  and  whose  asaertion,  in  the  end  prove*  to  bp  true.  ■  #1 
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U?  )  j  J  (*^“*  3  ^  *  V 

(ji  /•  {—iJ  }  ^ 

1301.  When  a  mean  person  obtains  rank  and 
Wealth,  his  head  of  necessity  requires  a  blow. 

iji  *»■  ^£>*1  ‘^,* 

1302.  What  can  a  dog  carry  away  frotn  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  ?  • 

Supposed  to  be  said  to  a  person  who  complained  of  his  how  being  rob* 
bed,  'when  in  fact  he  possessed  nothing  worth  taking. 

^  jj  v-fl/  <-»  lsS*l  l*£~l 

Ji._«  I •  \jt^i £ 

1303.  The  dog  of  the  companions  of  the  cave,  by 

associating  With  the  good  became  a  man. 

For  -a  full  account  of  them ;  lee  Sale’s  translation  of  tho 
^oo ran,  ChJ^ter  18. 

j?  3 

i  304-.  Be  a  dog  rather  than  a  younger  brother; 

It  is  related,  that  there  was  a  certain  person,  who  had  three  tons,  the 
Youngest  of  whom  was  always  ordered  by  bis  other  brothers  to  do  any 
V>utiness  that  happened  to  them.  One  night  in  winter,  when  no  man  wss 
^ble  to  go  out  of  doors,  owing  to  the  ice  on  the  road,  excessive  cold  and 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  their  father  invited  some  of  his  friends,  who  having 
Assembled  it  his  house,  the  father  with  his  two  first  son*  were  conversing 
*Wvith  their  guests ;  while  the  youngest  brother  wae  every  moment  desired  to 
edo  any  thing  that  waa  necessary  for  their  entertainment.  When  one  of  the 
^ueats  told  him  to  tit  vrttli  Them  and  take  a  little  rest,  with  a  deep  eigh  bo 
mitered  tbe  abeve^prortrh  im  answer.  f  %  * 
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yit)  di  fcAwSfri  j Jy  ■ 

V  J*  AA  ji 

1305.  Wash  a  dog  seven  times  in  the  river  and  he 
will  only  become  dirtier. 

&  £  jjj!  b  (2/uum »j  I  j 

1306.  You  can  never  make  a  dog  pure  by  washing. 

t 

1307.  A  dog  without  a  tail. 

A  foolish^  worthless  babbler, 

6  I 

t£**J  UtJj  J  ijj\  A  J*/  Jjle  \ j  CSX- 

1308.  Putting  a  collar  on  a  dog,  is  the  circle  of 
his  good  fortune. 

t 

J  j  «*  *jj  cs£* 

1309.  A  yellow  dog  i9  a  jackal’s  brother. 

Whea  ane  bad  person  succeeds  to  the  place  of  another,  this  saying  is  used. 
‘£-“•1  J)J*  b  a ti  -ill  ft* j  A£  df  c£-» 

1310.  The.  dog  that  was  caressed  by  Nujmoad- 
deen  was  the  chief  of  dogs. 

Nvjmodddeem  was  a  Fuqeer  of  some- celebrity,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  followers,  every  thing  that  he  cherished  was  of 
high  value  j  the  phrase  is  applicable  to  any  one  who  highly  esti-. 
mates  whatever  belongs  to  him. 

.  ...  ,,  : 

1311.  This  is  the  dog  of  Luelee*9  street.  "  ‘  ‘ 
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iXmIjEL&T  d!  ti  £  *  jJ  i 

1313.  It  is  better  to  make  friends  with  the  dog  that 
bites. 

f£nf  )  It  ft  btller  to  hold  a  oandl*  to  the  devil. 

1313.  The  dog  of  every  door. 

A  flatterer,  a  parasite. 

13 14.  A  dog  has  taken  the  cook's  place. 

To  express  that  ofte  has  got  a  place  for  which  he  is  quite  unfit* 

(juj*  *  j  j* 

13 1 5.  The  dog  of  a  useless  chain. 

■A.  per. on  of  a  changeable  disposition,  who  attaches  himself  tomat.mee 
*°  one.  p,tron  or  master  and  aometime.  another.  \jh  j+  a  r0P*  t,cd  ,0 
a  doK'„  ccl|>r>  whereby  he  ie  kept  from  strolling;  when  h*  is  eonetantly 

‘•foliing^  tile  rope  ia  tjjtb  cr  vain,  unprofitable. 

uV*#  i  J  f 

13J  6.  The  salalation  of  a  clown,  is  not  without  an 
°  t>j  eCt. 

'  yj  —  1  <Lal* 

^  I  "7~  _  He  is  a  shaker  of  chains,  i.  e.  lie  is  the  pro- 
of  an  object. 

1“  |Juxe  a  y)  *^sl  ^ 

If  empire  (i.  e.  prosperity)  be  enjoyed  even 
a  moment,  it  is  fortunate. 
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1319.  A  stone  which  stays  in  it»  own  place,  it 
really  a  stone. 

•  i 

AjT  J  La*.  j£  4  jitm> 

1320.  Don’t  throw  a  stone  at  the  walls  of  a  fort, 
lest  a  stone  come  from  the  fort  (on  you). 

1321.  To  throw  a  stone  at  a  wall,  (which  rebound* 
ing  -strikes  the  thrower),  i.  e.  to  injure  one’s 
self. 

'  J**  jt*  jJ  ji*#  jt 

1322.  To  throw  a  stone  in  its  proper  place,  is  better 
than  to  throw  gold  out  of  its  place. 

f  f 

& 

1323.  The  stones  cost  nothing  and  the  crows  cost 
nothing. 

9 

1324.  The  question  regarded  the  heavens,  and  the 
answer,  a  thread. 

i.  •.  An  answer  quit#  foreign  to  the  purpose. 
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/i  *  M  ^  )  J*  J  Jr0 

1325.  The  question  is  one  thing  and.  the  answer 
another. 

i.  e.  The  answer  has  no  connection  with  the  question. 

*  y* 

13 26.  The  greatest  advantage  in  travelling  is  to 
return  in  safety. 

J)* 

1327.  Far  be  the  streaked  (camel)  from  the  flock. 

Soor  is  said  to  mean  a  black  or  brown  streak  extending  from  the  mane 
*°  the  tail  m  horses,  camels,  a«ses,  &c.  by  some  it  is  considered  as  a  lucky 
m»rk,  by  others  unlucky  §  in  the  former  case  the  proverb  is  an  imprecation, 
,tl  -'He  latter  a  benedipiion, 

•I  i  ^ » I  \  lib J y*# 

1328.  It  is  a  .burning  fire  that  will  never  be  ex¬ 
tinguished* 

of  any  one  that  has  a  had  temper,  or  of  one  in  great  sorrow. 

M“f*  Sj  V?  yt*  I  j  f  Ul  •  y)  fjjj  y+ 

The  deluge  alone  can  extinguish  the  fire  of 
heart  of  Noah  (on  whom  be  peace). 

«w 

v  —  1 1  Om  j  lii  j  Ui<* 

l33d>  Sukka&eb  was  caught  when  in  state  of  pol- 
ha*.ion. 

1  J  Ay*  AiV  J  •-» 

X  „  A  man  ought  to  sing  with  feeling,  although 
his  instrument  be  out  of  tune. 

Nn 
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Jih*  (*t  y*  Jr  b  <!$“*** 

133$.  Except  the  thread  of  Mary,  there  was  none 
fit  for  the  needle  of  Jesus. 

djy*f/o''0  i  u^-'  dii* 

1333.  A  spy  is  a  needle  the  point  of  which  js  a 

tongued  sword. 

9  0 

xt\ ijUjj  j\  ti  ^ jr*  Or9 

1334.  It  is  easy  for  vinegar  to  be  sourer  than  water. 

Implies  that  one  of  two  things  surpasses  the  other,  beyond  all  comparison* 

•  4 aij  j  jjw.'cA  <*U  jjji 

1335.  The  calculation  of  Mercury  is  illuminated 
by  the  journal  of  the  sun. 

j j\  o 

1336.  He  has  garlic  in  the  sweet  meats. 

Spoken  of  one  who  wears  a  fair  outside,  but  is  internally  malicious  or 
dishonest. 

UU«  \  IAah  i  j  ^/Ui 

1337.  What  feeling  has  one  who  is  satiated,  for  a 
hungry  person  ? 

(ttm.  ji  sii  ^iji  j!  ^  f)  \  »4j  yfcrjk* 

1338.  1  have  not  eaten  garlic,  that  I  should  be 
afraid  of  its  bad  smell. 

This  proverb  is  used  by  a  person  to  express,  that  he  hae  not  been  guilty 
of  any  act  for  which  hr  has  occuaiou  to  be  alarmed* 
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UmI  t&M  jW  (y$oJ  U.r —  I  JfjJkf  toi  fi  I  b  Jl- 

1339.  Garlic  with  milk  although  it  is  fetid,  is  my 
own  invention  i.  e.  although  the  world  don’t 
like  garlic  with  milk,  still  it  is  agreeable  to  my 
taste. 

Spoken  by  one  in  reply  to  another  who  endeavors  to  dissuade  him  from 
*ny  bad  habit,  &c.  The  speaker  means  to  express,  that  he  cares  not  for 
opinion  of  the  world,  but  shall  pfersut  in  his  own  habits  as  long  as  they  are 
agr«eable  to  him* 

1340.  The  blow  of  cash  is  belter  than  the  sweet¬ 
meats  of  credit;  i.  e.  a  small  benefit  obtained, 
is  better  than  a  great  one  in  expectation. 

1 J  jj  U) 

1^41.  Quick-silver  gives  gold  a  white  face. 

*  £  s*  ^5*“  j  ut-**  1  ' 

1-342.  Seemoorgh  (or  griffin)  is  one  thing,  and 
■s ce-moorgh  (or  30  fowls)  another. 

jm  j)  fh 

Thirty  on  the  back  of  fifty.  i._  e.  It  is  better 
expend  some  thing  more  than  leave  a  business 
^anfhushed,  on  which  much  has  already  been  ex- 
X*  ended. 

^  why  lose  %  hog  for  a  penny  worth  of  Ur, 
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1344.  The  blackness  of  the  face,  (i.  e.  the  labor) 
of  the  blacksmith,  is  the  cause  of  the  iron's  red* 
ness  of  face,  (i.  e.  excellence). 

iXrf  \  j  |Jj  jm •  C-J  ^  A  t  J  A  AiMI 

1345.  The  ink-holder’s  blackness  of  heart,  blackens 

the  head,  (i .  e.  point)  of  the  pen. 

t 

A*  i/jj  (Jl s* 

1346.  His  head  smells  of  theQoormU;  1.  e.'lie  has 
been  guilty  of  some  crime,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  will  be  put  to  death. 

s'- 

*ji.j  *1~-jJa  d-a  Ja-j  JJ 

1347.  The  blackness  of  the  face  of  Saturn  cannot 
be  washed  away  by  one  buket  of  water.  [^lj  sig¬ 
nifies  a  water  bucket  as  well  as  the  sign  Aqua¬ 
rius,  which  with  Capricorn,  is  appropriated  to 
Saturn]. 

I  jA  Sj  ^  j  A  Jtb  i  ^ 

1318.  The  branch  of  the  rose,  wherever  it  grows, 
is  always  a  rose. 

A jjJ  Ai  Jal>  if 

1349.  A  branch  that  grew  tall,  received  a  blow 
from  an  axe ;  the  sugarcane  said,  1  am  merely  a 
reed;  therefore,  it  was  filled  with  sugar. 
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4^o» J  J  Jj  b  0  ^-4  U  j  4J  0  •!  1«4 

1350.  I  roust  live,  whether  I  am  happy  or  not. 

Said  by  a  person  in  great  distress. 

diUj 

1351.  The  pupils  of  the  present  day  are  friends  at 
the  time  of  reading  their  lessons. 

See  No.  177  of  this  Section. 

Ju«  J  &'»J  * ■ 

1352.  A  scholar  by  degrees  arrives  at  the  rank  of 
his  teacher. 

if  jyJ  <1\T J 

1353.  The  night  on  which  the  rich  wear  sable 
passes,  and  that  on  which  the  poor  sit-by  the  side 
of  the  oven,  also  passes  away.  i.  e.  time  passe* 

^■vvay  however  occupied 

*Xj|j  .  C-flla) 
jjU  JjUlAAJ 

1325-^  if  a  king  confers  many  favors  on  his  slave, 
kl  ^  (the  slave)  ought  not  to  forget  his  situation. 

OJtl  j*?*  1 

13&PS ,  Come  king  th t-JChan  calls  thee. 

S.id,  .hen  one  of  inferior  rant  uke.  upon  hinu.U  to  require  th.  •«*»- 
,  superior. 
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1  j  lif sSj\y*> /  *>• 

1356.  Were  kingb  to  bestow  favors  oti  the  poor, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising. 

uu— <1 1  Jui  ^ ji  )  *  $ 

1357.  The  sweet  basil  is  known  from  its  two  leaves. 

JWcybuM^Uli 

1358.  Kings  seldom  pay  attention  to  the  situation 
of  the  poor. 

o j»  v-v  <^**  Ai 

1359.  Perhaps  this  breath  may  be  the  last. 

To  express  the  uncertainty  of  life. 

4  Uifi  J  \f  Ui**  ^ 

1360.  Perhaps  this  very  egg,  may  put  forth  feathers 
and  wings  and  become  a  phaenix. 

Jj  U  «— >i  (fii 

t  l.  JjJ  1  jlofnA.  V*  (J  1  j  ^ 

1361.  The  night  is  dark,  the  waves  are  terrible, 

and  the  whirlpool  is  very  dreadful;  how  can  those 
who  are  happy  on  shore  form  an  idea  of  our  situ¬ 
ation.  v 
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J  l£jj  4 ^i)li  j  j  L»iA 

1362.  Though  much  of  the  night  remains,  yet  th$ 
entertainment  is  spoiled. 

Spoken  in  reply  to  those  who  plead  in  defence  of  their  indolence,  and 
having  made  no  progress  in  a  task  assigned  them,  say  that  there  is  plenJy  of 
time  remaining, 

* 

i  d  j9  iJjl  J  4^  ULauu)  1  dl«4 

1363.  The  pight  is  pregnant,  let  us  see  what  she 
will  bring  forth  to-morrow,  i.  e.  no  one  knowt 
"echat  is  in  the  womb  of  futurity  ;  or  wkqt  to¬ 
morrow  will  produce. 

(yjxjk  (JU  j  ’t  y>-  t  jS 

1364.  At  night  an  ass’s  colt  looks  like  a  peacock. 

•Aj  loi^e J}*-  j  OoUix*  j yO«m  *J  j> 

l36d.  At  night  a  cat  looks  like  a  sable,  anda  young 
■H'  tfiiopian  like  a  virgin  of  paradise. 

^ .  J  When  candles  arc  out  all  cats  are  grey. 


1366 


+j\*  J, 

Every  night  has  a  morning  after  it. 

J  U  **  rpqdWiut  hai  ncv$r  a  turning, 

^  A  t,^t  ‘w** 


136  r. 


•  -  .Wune  M  favored  the  whole  world.  hut 


^ r  fayoce4  mg  fpr  a, sjngl^  ipowegjt.  t  l  ,  j 


y  one  who  sees  every  body  succeed  except  himself 
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Xi,  Ur  A^4>J  *1  \)  J> 

1368.  The  bat  never  becomes  the  moth  of  the 
candle  of  the  sun  j  i.  e.  the  bat  does  not  like 
the  sun, 

AaI  jj?  <— >UiT 


£A&  - wT  jljU  <J>)J 

1369.  If  the  bat  desires  not  a  meeting  with  the 
sun,  the  splendor  of  the  luminary  will  not  there* 
by  be  diminished. 


t  Laj  If  t  ljf*> 

1370.  The  night  is  black,  and  the  cow  is  black. 

9 

1  du*J  j  j  4  t  J  1*  I  'C-—  I  J  /*■* 

1371.  The  camel  would  be  cheap,  if  it  had  not  an 
ornament  about  its  neck. 

Said  by  a  person  who  wishes  to  purchase  a  thing,  ..but  without  its  ap¬ 
pendages. 


i  Ajj ^ \  j  jjd  yA 

1372.  The  camel-driver  ha9  fallen  into  the  same 
trouble  as  the  muleteer;  i.  e.  the  animai  having 
perished  he  must  take  up11  the  load,  a  circum- 
stance  common  with  the  latter. 
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w>- Ijl  j*  iJ  ) 

1373.  A  camel  for  a  farthing  and  still  too  dear. 

To  denote  extreme  poverty.  A  merchant  having  lost  his  whole  pro¬ 
perty,  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty;  having  proceeded  along  with  hit 
•on  to  a  place,  where  a  camel  was  to  be  sold  for  a  farthing,  tha  son 
informed  his  father  of  the  price,  but  being  unable  to  buy  it,  he  said,  “  It  is 
too  'dear.” — Sometipae  after  when  the  merchant  was  in  an  affluent  state, 
they  happened  to  pass  through  a  village,  where  an  egg  was  to  be  sold 
for  one  rupee ;  the  son  informed  his  father  of  this  wonderful  circumstance, 
but  the  merchant  said.  **  It  is  very  cheap.”  On  being  asked  the  reason 
of  his  apparently  inconsistent  answers  the  merchant  replied,  that  when  ha 
was  very  poor,  he  considered  one  farthing  a  largo  sum ;  but  now  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  did  not  car*  to  giva  ona  rupaa 
for  an  egg. 


a  1  *  txu  Aijj  1  j  j  ps, 

1374.  A  camel  beholds  cotton  seed  in  his  sleep. 

See  No.  609  of  thia  Section. 


dJ  4/  dJ  J  jl& 

1375.  Have  you  seen  the  camels?  No. 

Taken  from  a  circumstance  which  is  said  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  Shuekh  Suudee,  who  saw  some  camels  running  awayf/ 
and  soon  after  met  the  drivers  in  pursuit  of  them.  They  asked, 
had  he  seen  the  camels. — He  replied  yes,  they  have  gone  in 
such  a  direction.  On  this  the  men  began  to  beat  him  and  ha 

pronounced  this  verse  s  \j  ^  ssum 

m 

di  j***  4  d>  Juu » j*  4j  J>  Suudee!  how  long 

shall  you  endure  the  cudgels  of  the  camel-drivers  ?  If  they  ask 
have  you  seen  a  camel,  say  no.  Applied  to  one  who  suffers  some 
mischief  by  telling  the  truth .  It  is  also  used  as  a  caution  to  pre • 
vent  a  person  from  communicating  what  he  knows,  (f  intsrro* 
gated . 

O  o 
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1376.  The  camel  of  Salih,  is  better  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Salih. 


There  is  a  play  on  the  words  ^  i*  ty  which  also  means  a 
Virtuous  man.  See  Sale’s  translation  of  the  Qooran  chap.  7. 
Um*I  tjlijU) 

1377.  He  is  like  the  camel  of  the  music  gallery, 
i.  e.  He  is  deaf  to  all  advice. 

V1  H  */  Vi  *  & 

1378.  I  am  not  a  camel  that  you  should  wound  me 
in  two  places  of  my  neck. 

feaid  by  one  who  his  once  suffered  on  account  of  another*  who  now 
declares  that  he  won't  be  put  to  any  further  inconvenience  or  expense. 

JJfc  4 0*  jlr  d  ikw  pJ  JhA 

1379.  That  which  was  to  happen  has  happened, 
what  more  can  happen? 

9 

*  j  U  ul-ju  a_j  1  jX 

1380.  Even  the  Qazee  drinks  wine  when  he  can 
get  it  for  nothing. 

tfcsl  I J  j  ji,\j  »  jit 

1381.  Wine  is  a  medicine  for  drunken  man. 

# 

1382.  The  wind  is  not  always  favorable  for  the 
ship. 
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ft  :  t 

j  Sij  W  ja,Jij£i  I \j  j  1  jS>  *&+>  J  Ua, 

1383-  No  dogs  except  those  J^aziuduraji  can  seize 
the  jackals  of  Mazinduran, 

j  At  1  |>  jA 

1384.  OOsman  was  modest  op  accopat  of  his  faith, 
not  on  account  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

ft  •  ^ 

AjjUui  Axis! jl  Jii 

1385.  Lungs  at  band  are  better  than  a  sheep's  tail 
in  expectation.  See  a#  ^Jbu. 

XS.  f  jl**  2f  U  jj  t* 

Ai  cS  iJjiA 

1386.  Poetical  intellect  belongs  to  a  loftier  sphere, 
a  poet  and  his  strain  are  not  to.  he  had  for  a 
barleycorn. 

Used  by  way  of  reproach  towards  those  who  are  imablr  to  understand 

ppeti£»l  beauties. 

Oy  j\  Af  $ 

1387.  There  is  wore  noterijL  in  understanding  poetry 
than  composing  it< 


pfj! y 

1388.  The  form  or  appearance  of  beggar  is  a 
question  personified. 
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Ht— «1  *  Ai  £lyS*.l  I  J jIjJ  Ij* 

1389.  Sugar  with  onions  is  unpleasant  to  most; 
but  such  is  my  taste. 

va— M  a*- ^  U?  ^  ^ 

1390.  The  belly  of  the  poor  is  the  trough  of  God, 
and  the  person  who  fills  it  is  the  friend  of  God. 

p  U.  > jii  j\  *j  *s,s^, 

1391.  A  boiled  turnip  is  better  than  raw,  i.  e.  (vir¬ 
gin)  silver. 

Sm  Part  I.  Sect.  If.  No.  91. 

()«ij  jm  to(ylAil  o?UA 

1392.  The  scoff  of  an  enemy  is  better  than  the  re¬ 
proof  of  a  friend. 

^  C *V  ,y*Tj 

1393.  How  can  a  good  sword  be  made  from  bad 
iron  ? 

To  express  the  inefficacy  of  education  bestowed  on  a  blockhead  ov  om 
of  a  disposition  innately  bad.  See  18th  of  this  Section. 

1 394.  He  has  put  on  a  sword  and  says  that  he  is 
■  servant  of  the  king. 

Said  when  any  one  hssumet  a  rank  which  he  it  not  entitled. 
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A&  ^  J  W  ^  *w  'V 

1395.  The  sword  of  the  brave  is  never  unemployed.; 

4  b  |jl  1  1  4jyJ 

1396.  The  Jews  arc  welcome  to  Saturday. .:  > 

XL  jj  j  [t  {■  ♦A 

1397.  A  candle  has  neither  front  nor  back,. t  t 

Spoken  of  one  whose  words  and  thoughts  agree,  ;  ‘ 

XjL  jiuLjj  &3 jj*  jm  j*  1  j ' 

1398.  Notwithstanding  people  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  candle  it  gives  more  light. 

jjift  J  IjiLoJ  ilo-il 

1399.  The  pendant  part  of  the  turban  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  learning. 

It  was  formerly  the  costume  of  the  learned  to  have  the  end' of  the  turban 
which  was  called  hanging  down  on  the  back,  the  phrase  implies, 

let  not  any  one  exceed  in  show  or  expense,  bis  rank  or  bis  means.  Bee 

V 

»  &iiU  *f!  KjJxL 

1400.  How  can  hearing  be  like  seeing? 

j&i  4  jv* 

1401.  Now  that  thou  bast  come  to  town,  become 

•  ^ 

a  man, 

XL  \ jJL*  jf  XjL  &}  a  yL  d  )L 

1403.  If  it  happens  it  happens,  if  does  not.  happen 
what  will  happen? 

Said  by  one  who  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  result  of  an  affkir* 
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1403.  In  whosever’s  heart  there  is  a  real  desire 
for  an  object,  be  has  no  occasion  for  a  guide  to 
direct  him  to  it. 

1404.  Her  husband  calls  her,  and  the  Fuyeqr  u 
also  coming. 

•  TyVtn  from  the  history  of  a  woman  who  was  called  by  her  husband  a\ 
very  time  when  she  had  made  an  assignment  with  a  Fuqter;  and  ap» 
plied  to  one  who  it  distressed  and  embarrassed  by  being  wanted  in  tw* 
planes  at  the  same  time. 

i hy  a J  ^r4 

1405.  It  is  better  that  the  husband  of  an  ugly  wo¬ 
man  should  be  blind. 

jy J  -A4  V  -ft4 

1406.  When  lion  contends  with  lion,  the  thorn* 
and  straw  go  to  wreck,  i.  e.  the  weak  are  ruin'* 
ed  by  the  contention  of  the  powerful. 

Quiquid  delirant  reges  plectugtur  Achivi. 

yu-V/«»  fi* 

1407.  The  lion  on  the  carpet  is  one  thing,  and  the 
lion  in  the  forest  another. 

Said  when  a  thing  of  inferior  value  i«  compared  with  .nether  of  (rent 
worth. 
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£  Ji\*4*L*  jy**jL)  to  y  *L  AiU  ^  *#'  \j  jjA 

1408.  A  lion’s  whelp  resembles  its  sire,  but  tell 
me  in  what  respect  do  you  resemble  a  prophet  ? 

1409.  It  is  difficult  to  mend  a  broken  glass. 

•  A>C)  Li  1 j—  Ij  t)j»  ii  j  Ha«J» 

1410.  The  devil  does  not  destroy  his  own  house. 


1411.  A  liberal  man  is  always  poor. 

u 1  jUa  |»j  i  ■  »-*  j»l  L*na. U 

1412.  A  mourner  is  always  coanting  men* 

la  order  to  see  how  many  he  muit  provide  entertainment  for.  * 


1413.  Cant  you  bear  to  see  the  owner  of  the 
.  behind  the  ass. 

^  whan  the  relation*  of  a  penon  oannot  perat't  him  who  haa  really 

^  **»•  own  exertion*  acquired  any  property  ipend  it  on  hinucif. 

l*l4.  Patience  will  accomplish  your  desire. 
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AA J  W  j  A  (JM  j£*  pAX*  S.J  ^  Ia# 

1415.  la  the  morning  1  wished  to  see  a  person  like 
Khizr,  but  instead  of  that  I  met  with  a  bear. 

It  is  related,  that  a  poor  man  at  Mazunduran  said  to  hit 
wife,  that  he  had  dreamed  of  Khigr^the  preceeding  night,  and 
fae  was  in  hopes  that  a  person  woulcl  come  unexpectedly  and  ex¬ 
tricate  him  from  his  distress.  "  Hel,j>a!S9ed  the  night  with  this 
idea,  and  next  morning  after  saying  his  prayers,  he  went  out  of 
the  town  overjoyed ;  and  began  to  walk  about  the  mountain  ; 
when  a  bear  came  up  to  him  out  of  a  hole  and  hugged  him,  the 
man  having  got  rid  of  the  bear  with  great  difficulty  proceeded 
to  his  house  much  wounded ;  he  happened  to  meet  with  some 
of  his  friends  one  of  whom  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  wounds, 
he  answered  in  the  above  proverb. 

1416.  The  morning  of  orphans,  and  the  evening 
of  travellers  is  painful.  , 

A  Mi  Ij  Ul  J  S  jl  li  lj 

1417.  The  evening  follows  the  morning,  i.  e.  Pros* 
perity  is  uncertain  and  may  be  followed  by  a 

reverse. 

Uj  IT  ^  ill. 

1418.  Patience  is  the  key  of  difficult  affairs. 

(Eng.)  Patience  is  a  planter  for  all  tor4l. 

1419.  Patience  is  bitter  itself,  but  bears  sweet 
fruit. 
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•  yy  Ja* 

1420.  Have  patience  in  order  that  you  may  arrive 
at  your  object*  :  t 

»  .  .  '•>>  •; 

la j  VjT  t A— >  b  b  w^-ass*  ^ 

1431.  Much  trouble  is  the  fruit  of  society  with 
the  worthless. 

;  ;  4,f<  3  •;  : 

t  ^^Ai  \jj  I  aj 

1423.  The  society  of  the  good  has  u.a  effect  oh  the 
hack 

LT^J^  J 

1  423.  This  is  the  society  of  Surukhs  and  Surigan* 
i.  e.  Surukhs  being  a  city  of  Khcorasan,  the 
dwelling  of  the  wise  Looqman ; 

Addressed  to  a  person,  who^ndeavour*  by  flstlery  to  insinuate  hintfelf 
fip uc  Interested  purpcifa,  into  a  company  of  wVich,he  is  uhworthy. 

c>*a 

14S-4.  The  sound  of  the  drum,  proceeds  fronv  Us 
having  an  empty  belly. 

It.  «£kje«£s  ti*at  the  ignorant  are  generally  the  most  noUj..  j 

'  jf  \J*  J '  ^ 

14S5.  A  sound  is  produced  from  both  bands. 

ve«cd  to  express  that  it  r^q  nret  two  persons  at  least  to  acccw&fljs]1 
tb'm g  properly.  See  No.  150  of  (his  Section.  '*  '*v 

PR 
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T  j o  *f y  J?\ j\i 

1436.  Although  thou  hast  broken  the  how  of  re¬ 
pentance  a  hundred  times,  still  come  back  to  me 
(for  forgiveness). 

Said  to  a  person  not  to  despair  of  God's  mercy. 

jCam!  lSj  l mS{  /j)  eJJ  x* 

1437.  One  hundred  blows  of  a  goldsmith's  hammer 
are  only  equal  to  one  of  a  blacksmith’s. 

See  Part  II.  No.  759. 

ichuj  j  <  Ok 

1438.  One  hundred  doors  will  he  opened  when  one 
-  door  is  shut. 

See  Part  I.  Sect.  I.  No.  49$. 

•  .‘<i  '  5 1  '  •  '  WiJ*:)  /  .  y  -  , 

d>  V  jto  j 

1429.  Wherever  the  chief  sits,  that  is  the  chief 
place. 

•f  yfi  )  iS Ak 

1430.  A  hundred  thanks  (to  God)  that  it  was  not 
beet- root.  See  x.u^. 

ee 

l  %)  *  j  ^  J  1  d  &i  Ju# 

V*^  ■  .1  U  r*  t  ■:  - 

1431.  Giving  alms  keeps  off  misfortunes. 
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*Sjf  J\  Ai  j\  <#* ^  '  *f  jj~  u-fi  J  ** 

1432.  Bring  truth  with  you,  for  what  you  bring 
here,  (i.  e.  this  world)  that  you  carry. 

Each  will  be  treated  hereafter  according  to  his  deserts, 

di  (X&+*  y  ^  di  x# 

1433.  If  a  hundred  such  as  I  should  be  killed,  it 
is  best  that  you  live  not  in  sorrow. 

1434.  One  clod  is  sufficient  to  drive  away  a  hundred 

crows.  1 

i  V*’  , ’<? 

tij  Li 

1435.  He  makes  a  hundred  pots,  but  none  of  them 
have  handles. 

.  f 

•  1  ' 

^utAi  y  £  ii  ^  4*4^  A-* 

1436.  If  a  hundred  such  as  me  should  be  thirsty  it 
i»  well,  that. you  should  not  remain, in  sorrow^  ^ : 

•.  *  Jiff !.  +'''  * /  •  ;  '  r. '  *  4  l  I*  .>  ’ * 

A  hundred  Muns  of  heron's  down  U  not  one 
y  in  the  Turkish,  is  the  name  of  a  species 
^  heron  whose  down  is  used  for  pillows,  &c. 

^  •-  Ten  or  a  hundred  fools  aro  not  equal  in  value  to  one  wiso  mans  * 1 
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il£>  *f  J*  •><* 

1438.  A  hundred  -cals  and  on<e  mouse  ? 

Said  when  many  people  attack,  one, -a  poor  defenceless  person* 

*— l  V-!  *  /  *w 

1439.  One  cat  i«  sufficient  for  a  hundred  mice. 
See 

UmI  CjjT  jl 

1440.  The  cleanness  of  a  house,  is  effected  by 
means  of. water  and  -a  broom. 

.  0»>  Jy*Aj  t*  if] ji<* 

1441.  Our  bile  (choler)  is  not  to  be  removed  by  a 
single  lemon. 

Said,  of  a  person  who  it  not  satisfied  with  what  it  offered  him,  but 
demands  more. 

•  a 

144?.  A  shout  is  enough  fur  a  defeated  army :  to 
make  them  run  away. 

^  ^  L 

1445.’  A  false  invitation;  merely 'complimentary 
without  wishing  pr  expecting  that  it  should  be 
accepted.  ...  . 

A  A  h  SmJ  L 

1444.  It  was  not  good  advice,  but  a  misfortune. 

.  '  N 

Thfe  is  said  by  ofco  who  has  suffered  from  having  followed  the  advice 
of  another.  -  »  i 
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^  M  a*  3  J  ^  t1'' 

1445.  How  can  a  man  like  me  who  am  intoxicated 
with  divine  love,  give  good  advice  in  worldly 
affairs. 

^  L#  1  j  ^  u—  1  ^  1 

1446.  That  is  entirely  pleasing  to,  me  which  is 
pleasing  to  thee. 

v  '  '  i 

1.  1. 1  have  no  Will  but  thine# 

j^'\  Jjl 

1447.  Peace  at  first,  is  better  than  war  at  last. 

ti) j  lju  p*  AiAi  J  4*— i  1  j  V*  J  Ai  «*  •— tf  ^  J  5* 

1 448.  It  is  lucky  to  see  a  wolf,  and  it  is  also  lucky 
not  to  see  one. 

ft  is  oAteemed  a  lucky  omen  for  a, person  to  see  .wolf  at  the  commencement 
of m.  journeys  whilst  M  the  same  time  the  sight  of  him  is  apt  to  alarm  the 
ta=ajfcr«lUr.  * 

s£jj J  4 15  vi .U  a . 

1449.  The  Soofee  will  not  become  pure  till  he 
Cakes  a  cup; 

The  meaning  of  thia  line  is  considered  mystical:  the  otip  implying  • 
^***.caght  of  divift*  Voae. 

*i ju*  £  j)  aj  Jjl  1^  uiU  tfV'.r* 

1 450.  First  they  carry  to  hell  pure  Soofees. 

i-  e.  A  person  must  suffer  many  hardships  in  order  to  become 
*  Soofee# 
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«J  ju  j  b  jhii  aL* 

*j  -V  cA^i  jyj  v^i 

1451.  A  hunter  does  not  always  find  game.  It 
may  so  happen  that  one  day  a  leopard  may  tear 
him  in  peices. 

m  00 

*)J  1  ^  J  ^ 

1452.  When  death  approaches  the  game,  it  goes 

towards  the  sportsman. 

6n  No.  48  of  tbit  Section. 

4)  jli  jm  ^ 

1453.  The  rales  of  friendship  he  has  in  his  head, 
i.  e.  He  wishes  to  form  a  friendship. 

i+j£j aU  ut— 1  ^ 

1454.  Security  is  either  putting  your  hands  upon 

1 

your  beard;  or  into  your  purse. 

if  1  yV  h *i 

1455.  The  possession  of  a  kingdom  is  impossible 
without  good  government ;  O  my  son ! 

uc— I ;  .... 

J456.  He  is  the  proverb  of  the  age. 

i.  e.  He  i»  distinguished  among  hi*  co-tempor*ri**»  either  fer  good  or 
btd  «jualititt>  but  generally  for  the  latter. 
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«*— '  Jjl  *T»s! 

1457.  The  first  blow  is  the  blow. 

(£*$)•  The  first  blow  if  half  the  battle. 

0 

1458.  Sheera*  hospitality,  i.  e.  Giving  an  invitati¬ 
on  in  hopes  that  the  person  invited  will  .not  ac¬ 
cept  of  it. 

V5^»l 

|459.  He  has  never  received  the  blow  of  any 
hand;  i.  e.  he  has  never  experienced  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  world* 

wuv-1  WUJ  yj  j  Jm 

4460.  Instability  of  faith  is  a  mark  of  wretchedness. 
What  equality  between  a  lion  and  a  fox? 

1463.  He  could  not  entertain  his  guest,  bat  left 
kilns  the  house  to  himself. 

^  Pplitd  to  »  person  who  when  •  visitor  come*  to  hij  haute,  goes  out, 
pteiicJiDg  business  and  leaves  him  to  wait  his  return. 

jj  0 ^  X)d  Uf  4 

^63*  He  could  not  look  at  him  therefore  he  hid 
**is  file* 
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LStxm 1  J  J  j  £*  \b 

1464.  A. covetous  person  is  always  debased. 

aU»  1  jS  fi  j  Jj» 

1465.  Why  should  I  beat  my  drum  in  secret, 

i 

since  my  bason  has  fallen  from  the  top  of.  the 
bouse; 

i.  e.  Why  should  1  endeavor  to  keep  secret  what  has  already  became 
public* 

# 

^  ^  ^  ^  jy+ 

1 165.  The  doctor  who  is  kind  falls  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  his  patient. 

y*z*  ji?)  \ j  tA*  3  j+ii 

>  £r**V* 

1167.  The  unfeeling  doctor  wishes  people  sick, 
(for  his  own  advantage)  and  a  beggar  through 
avarice  wishes  his  son  blind :  that  he  may  go 
about  begging  with  him.' 

UU-a.  1  L/*3*“  ^ 

1468.  Infancy  was  a  paradise. 

ij  )  *3  j *** 

1469.  The  child  does  not  go  to  the  school,  but  is 
carried  there. 

Spoken  of  one  who  does  any  thing  unwillingly,  or  is  forced  W>  do  it. 
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«VA  /  j*1!  gf*  A  J*I» 

1470.  The  boy  who  once  sejzed  the  skirt  of  ray 
robe,  (i.  e.  who  was  brought  up  by  me)  at  length 
seized  my  collar,  (i.  e.  became  my  enemy). 

<x»  L  f*  *  J>  \  v*— i >1  Jit  Jit 

.1471.  A  child  is  a  child,  though  the  son  of  aprophet. 

Ju  Lj+  <— >7  | j  J-it 

1472.  By  moans  of  the  pumpkin,  the  worm  also 
gets  water. 

S»id  when  poor  people  obtain  any  thing  by  tneam  of  the  great. 

*£*jj  £*t 

1473.  Covetousness  brings  people  to  shame.  r 

^474.  If  you  be  a  man  of  courage  cut  off  the  head 
of  avaric^. 

-VjV*  Ut  1  ja  i*m  1  j  l. 

The  word-  consists  of ,  three  letters, 
each -of  them  m  empty  ;{i,  e.  without  points). 

*°  dinuade  any  one  from  being  avaricious. 

w y  y.fjj  *j,*t  •_ 

n°t  reproach  any  one  with  his  looks. 

Q  9 
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s  Ui  I  {JS*i  y° 

|477.  The  chain  of  (God’s)  curse  has  fallen  upon 
his  neck. 

When  any  one  fallen  into  misfortune,  he  ii  apt  to  *ay  this  of  him* 

§elf;  and  it  likewise  said  by  other  people  in  speaking  of  bin. 

^3 1  ^  yL#  j  ^  c) 

1478.  Parrots  live  happily  in  a  plantation  of  sugar 
canes. 

jit  ^gt  UU«.jJ  U-» 

1479.  A  person  of  a  bad  disposition,  is  an  earthen 
vessel  without  wine. 

i  S-i i  sit  b  | » j  1 

1480.  An  oppressor  complains  more  of  the  oppress^ 
ed,  than  they  do  of  him, 

j  1  4 j\  X~*j  ti <~fj+j  1?  f J 

s*  A  ' - ** /,  y — 4-T 

1481.  A  tyrant  even  at  the  point  of  death,  does 
not  leave  off  his  oppression;  the  feathers  of  the 
■eagle  after  his  death  become  feathers  for  arrows, 

Uwl  LoJ  fj&A*  ^ 

1482.  The  oppressor  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
the  oppressed. 
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1483.  The  tyrant  saps  the  foundation  of  his  owrt 
house. 

t 

’  t  W 1  jA  ti  lA-  iJitXic jt  \lj 

1484.  The  oppressor1  is  always  in  distress. 

jl  jyh  V  Lfj*  ^ 

1485.  Externally  he  is  a  saint,  but  internally  he  is 
a  devil.  See  i^gr* 

UmiI  4^1  ji* 

1486.  The  outside  of  a  thing  is  an  index  to  ibaft 
which  is  within. 

1487.  A  friend  in  appearance,  but  an  enemy  at 
heart. 

.  # 

1488.  Wit  is  the  inflamer  of  aversion* 

we* J  li  aCJ  Jo 

I486.  The  vessel  which  the  do£  licks  is  not  fit 
to  be  used. 

1490.  The  witty  man  if  always  in  trouble,  ’  .  VJ .  ' 

lA*.  CdL  j  1  4 JUj-aJ  jjk 

1491.  Victory  is  from  God. 
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j  I  J  l  ji  j  i&**  li  tie  |*Ui 

1492.  The  oppression  of  the  oppressor,  is  the  cause 
of  the  desolation  of  his  country. 

^  —  1  J  <V*  Ua|  ymj  |Jlt 

1493.  Oppression  which  is  not  carried  to  extremes, 
is  justice. 

The  Persians  are  so  much  accustomed  to  oppression,  •»  to  be  perfectly 
reconciled  to  a  moderate  degree  of  it. 

t  fcj  J  L  ii  J  l* 

1494.  He  who  is  self  conceited  is  not  a  Saint. 

j  Ub'M  1  <_J  |  <_£.J  Jua£* j)  cJj  tc 

1495.  A  saint  who  is  easily  offended  is  like  a  little 
water,  (which  is  easily  spoilt). 

1496.  A  lover  ought  to  be  possessed  of  money  not 
of  vain  glory,  (in  order  to  attain  his  object). 

v.  •  ■  '  “  •  "  .a  *  '  *' 

fit. u 

1497.  I  am  your  lover,  as  long  as  your  beauty  lasts. 

fj V  dQf**** 

1498.  I  amat  lover  but  StiH  I  Kate  the  ah*  W WJ 

beloved.  ^  L/,’  V  -:  j 

Said  bj.a  Soolce  of  himself,.  „ ,!  \  r:  ..  { 
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1499.  The  task  of  a  lover  is  very  difficult. 

ism!  j<b  ji ii> V vr* 

1500.  A  lover  is  more  kind  than  a  father. 

4 jX  f  i  it  j  <— : fjf  U 

1501.  The  wolf’s  whelp  becomes  at  last  a  wolf. 

( Lai.)  Lupus  pilum  nmui  non  rftentern.  ( Eng.)  That  which  is  bred 
in  the  boae,  will  never  wear  out  of  the  flesh. 

duo  1  d )£•  jLU 

1502.  The  wise  know  exactly  how  the  matter 
stands. 

i.  e.  It  Is  quite  unnecessary  to  inform  those  who  are  already  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  affair.  It  seems  to  correspond  with  "No,  208  of  Part  I, 
Sect  I. 

JUU&  LU  b  xii  I  0 

1503.  The  wise  dont  servielly  follow  the  dots,  (in 
reading)  for  they  either  will  not  read  at  all,  or 
if  they  do  they  read  correctly. 

i«  e.  A  wise  man  Wont  engage  in  what  he  does  not  perfectly  understand. 
4 J jil JjU 

1504.  A  wise  man  2s  never  deceived  twice. 

•  •  i 

1505.  They  (i,  e.  the  world  now  a  days)  will  not 
give  half  a  barley  corn  for  a  learned  man. 
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J  jj]a J  ^.laJ  J 1  k*jj  bus 

1506.  The  style  from  its  comparisons,  is  incompara¬ 
ble. 

A-i  j  1  Aj«»  j  J  €»  \j  ]y  a! 

1507.  It  is  surprizing  that  you  should  recollect 
your  friends. 

Sfrid  by  one  to  his  friend,  whom  he  hei  not  seen  for  *  long  time. 

*  'j  vj*  *»  V-j  »«s— '  j 

<i  0  1UXJ4  1  j  I  A  lu  I  j  j  J 

1508.  It  is  an  extraordinary  custom  among  man¬ 
kind,  that  they  forget  a  person  when  a  far  off. 

( Eng.)  Out  of  eight,  out  of  mind.  See  Part.  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  104. 

AA  1  j-  J»  Jjj  U— J-  JjZ.  }  Ac 

1509.  If  it  please  God,  an  enemy  becomes  the  cause 

of  one  obtaining  his  daily  food. 

J  1  -  <’ 

Said  when  one  obtains  any  thing  through  the  means  of  an  enemy. 

jCj  ijL*  Uf  j  Jj  ±J  jj>M 

)  I'!. 

1510.  Behold !  his  excuse  is  more  culpable  than  his 

,  v  ..■*  v  <  *  W  /. 

crime. 

U  VaA  <k£j !  U  CU 1  jJuuJ  j  jyC 

1511.  Our  excuses  are  in  proportion  to  our  crimes. 

a-  *\3  ji  c---  A-„  j  crcj 

lol2.  When  I  was  married,  the  night  was  short. 
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&j£  ^  Jji  i)  ^  i~s  j  j  j 

1513.  It  unnecessary  to  sift  the  bride,  who  hides 
her  face  behind  a  sieve. 

t 

I  1  Xt  yd jk  i MJja 

1514.  Every  man’s  honor  is  in  his  own  keeping. 

eJ  j*  j  x  tZJ  ja 

1515.  Respect  is  in  retirement. 

Ul-*»  1  j*SS»-  <j  1  Uu«i»  I  Let  \ fa,  jJ  ji 

1516.  My  friend,  recollect  that  this  is  an  answer, 
not  a  challenge. 

_  LlI  4  I 

1517.  Love  is  the  same  with  desire. 

tj  Uf  .»  j  \jM  j  |«S— •  I  (}JL* 

1518.  Love  is  the  cause  of  a  thousand  suspicions. 

Ut-i  J>  X>  V  yj*  A  J  \j  J  V  C?"* 

1519.  You  ought  to  learn  the  art  of  love  from 
Mujnoon. 

xt  y  l*.  b  SjLJ  ji«U 

-  1520.  Not  to  have  loved,  is  never  to  have  been 
blessed. 
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Sj  ^  ly  W  j 

1521.  Love  and  musk  do  not  remain  concealed. 


1  4i  (J  *4  1  ' 

1522.  Love  comes  of  its  own  accord  and  not  by 
teaching. 

j**- 1  j  i  jH  l 

1523.  Love  is  a  fire,  let  old  and  young  beware  of  it. 

jH  j+>.  i 

152L  The  saint’s  staff  in  the  place  of  the  saint. 

( Eng.)  Love  me,  love  my  dog. 

I*  Sf£*s?  jJ  lib  y  ij'&aA 

1525.  I  have  given  bounty  to  thy  countenance. 

Spoken  to  one  who  give®  any  thing  either  reluctantly  or  of  a  bad  quality, 

4  J\  Hi!  4j*  i~j  lj  Ua M 

1526.  You  ought  to  be  like  Mercury,  lo  be  able  to 
come  so  near  the  Sun. 

^  £)}  l  y&j**  t)** 

1527.  When  wisdom  comes  it  says  do  that. 

U— u  \  j£j  4  l-j  Xm  Jii* 

1528.  College  knowledge  is  quite  another  thing. 

i.  e.  Bookleaming  is  one  thing  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world  another, 

4  £  ^  ^  j  l  JaI  dMJ  1  j 

1529.  We  should  provide  against  an  accident  be* 
fore  it  happens. 
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1590.  Sickness  . nay  be  cared  but  not  habit. 

Silj  { r 

1531.  Astrology  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  age. 

1532.  Knowledge  of  a  thing,  is  better  than  igno¬ 
rance  of  it.  !  ' ' ' 

ejL  Iaxo  j  j  |JL» 

1533.  Science  ought  to  be  committed  to  memory, 

'  <•  '  '  K 

not  be  put  in  a  common  place  book. 

*  •  '  *  - 

1534.  T-ho  knowledge  of  invisible  things,  belongs 

•  •  oplytoGon,  ...  r 

1  j  y>  ,*U 

; 1535.  Science  is  like  wild  fowl. 

U  is  difficult  to  be  Vtptj,  eveo  when  Acquired,  .  1 

dJkAjJ  t  aT ImJ  4> I  J 

;  1536.  Knowledge  and  good  breeding  are  not  bep- 
towed  on  every  beggar. 

\  ^ 

W***"  ^  J**"  *  J  ^  lA  *•*  f  J** 

1537.  If  the  time  passes  agreeably,  the  life  of 
Khi?r,  (who  never  died)  appears  short. :  1 

For  an  account  of  Khijr.  See  Part  II.  Section  1.  No.  557. 

Rr 
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'  jLi  j*M,  ;  * 

1538.  The  life  of  a  journey  is  short. 

men  any  one  onierUVte  •  jpurney,  thie  -wyiqg  '•  w4  <0  comfort  b‘t 
family,  who  are  left  behind. 

*tj+*  ’  '  '  ‘ 

1539.  Man's  life  is  given  toAhe  wijida,  i,  p.  spent 

.  unprofitably.  .* 

M— 1  *f?  */**■’.,,  j  t  .; 

1540.  A  long  life  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  e** 

'  »  u  *  ■'%'».  /  >  *■  t  v  . 

perience.  .  r :  f 

4^4?  f\*i 

1541.  He  wishes  to  catch  a  phoenix,  in  his  net. 

I.  «*  He  wishes  to  do  what  cannoGbe  done.  ^ 

£js*  **Xj*jy*  6 )•  &*}**  *  f 

1542.  The  assistant  barns  aloe  wood,  add  R  be¬ 
comes  the  Wood  of  helli  (in  colour). 

That  which  »  naturally  excellsnt  may  appear  to  dtadvtttAgtfyfcffey 
*aisapplied. 

(Eng.)  Evil  communication  corrupts  good  matmenC 

O11 1  ^  J  1  J*  J* J*  (&f  J*  3 

-  J548.  Should  wood  of  aloes,  and  dung,  be  put  iu  tie 
fire,  they  will  both  become  ashes. 

It  is  used  to  express  tho  death  levels  all. 

1544.  Retaliation  is  no  ground  of  cotpplaintJ  . 

(Eng.)  A  (air  exchange  is  no  robbery.  See  Part  L  No,  44ft^  ^ 
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:  a**  1 :»/  jj  J>  ^  . 

1545.  The  return  for  good  i#  evil* 

Said  in  complaining  of  the  preient  timet,  or  of  -one  who  has  halved 
tingrattfully. 


[J** 

1546.  No  one  sees  bis  own  faults.  *  , 

*  J 1  *  jfc  *  1»-  (&*  ->-• 

1547.  The  grand  festival,  (which  in  Persia  begin# 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year),  has  a  very  different 
flavor,  (i.  e.  is  very  superior  to  the  rest). 

&i  -V  fc~y  AjA-  #i  * 

1518.  Isa  followed  his  own  faith,  and  so  did 
,  Jtyoos.,  ,  • 

To  czprae  an  eversion  to  eontrovfrep# 

♦  **  f  < 

1549.  In  this  world  there  is  an  autumn,  to  every 
Season  Of  pleasure. 

(Xng.)  Every  spring  h*s  en  autumn.  Set  Part  I.  Sect.  1.  No.  450* 

4550.  The  fool  spends  his  life  pleasantly,  (being 

■ t  ii.  , 

free  from  ogre).. 

i 

.1551.  He  who  hasexperienced  the  hardships  of 
‘travelling  is  kind  to  others. 
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1552.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  call  ou  one  who  is 
*  drowned. 

(Eng.)  What  cannot  be  cured  must  bo  endured. 

1553.  I  am  not  poor,  1  am  sick. 

A  shopkeeper  who  had  given  ahelter  to  a  poor  Mcgkol,  had  coon  after  a 
dispute  with  another  Moghul ,  and  got  a  beating  for  hie  pains.  On  hit 
reproaching  his  adversary  with  so  ill  a  requital  of  bis  kind  treatment  of  Ik* 
poor  man,  the  other  answere  d  him  with  this  phrase. 

Uksejl  t)  kf^ina 

1554.  The  anger  of  man  is  his  touch  stone. 

i.  e.  You  can  judge  of  a  man  by  his  anger; 

:  . .  .....  r 

1555.  I  admire  the  resolution  of  him  (or  her),  trho 
gives  his  heart  to  no  one. 

The  speech  of  a  lover. 

v.  . 

1556.  Should  grain  be  cheap  this  year,  1  shall  be* 
coine  a  lord. 

/ 

*jj~H  b^*f  f* 

1557.  You  ought  not  to  suffer  to-day  the  grief 

which  belongs  to-morrow. 

( Eng.)  Enough  for  the  day,  is  the  evil  thereof  Set  No.  SS8. 

9 

1  ’ - 

1558.  If. you  have  no  pain  (ortrouble),  buy  a  gpats 

i.  e.  That  your  caret  may  be  employed  in  tending  it,  and  you  may  hart 
oomething  to  do.  . "  i  '  *  ~  .,  *  * 1 '  .  i  i 
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uti>^»  1  hS&jA  a 

\5$9.  The  bud  from  its  sourness  of  countenance,^ 

.  is.  narrow- hearted,  i.  e.  distressed. 

1560.  A  rich  man.  though  he  be  liberal,  still,  does 
not  spread  his  table  cloth  on  the  public  road; 

m 

1561.  The  diver  has  seen  something  in  the  sea,' 
for  which  he  dives^ 

Said  when  a  person  it  observed  to  pursue  any  thing  attentively. 

.  '  -  *»  -  *  -  ’  *v'  ■* 

1562.  Unripe  grapes  become  raisins,  bat  raisins  do 
not  become  unripe  grapes.  . 

Used  to  express  ftut  an  ignorant  mail  may  became  learned,  bnt  that  a 
learned  man  does  not  become  ignorant. 

•  . t-  *  1  . 

> iW  Sili 

1563.  A  demon  could  not  ,be  prevailed  upon  to 
stay  in  this  house. 

*  oVyj?  *  JU 

1564.  A  bad  omen  ought  not  to  be  mentioned. 

L  J  W  ^j)  l— «J  C.Ci  J  Vi 

1565.  A  good  omen  portends  prosperity. 

Applied  to  a  child,  who  gives  indications  of  futura  ability*  ! 

•  i  i 

1566.  In  every  afiair  presage  good. 
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'WImI  ji  &•? 

K>67.  The  melon  field  of  the  world  wasmade  fet 
the  autumn,  i.  e.  The  World  was  made  to  be 
destroyed.  •  \  -  \*  '-.*••  .  4 

10  ;t>  is^J  Af«1  jl-  4  jylj  *L  * 

1568;  The  saddle  straf)  of*1  the  generous;  is  the  bond 
-of  hope for’  the. po*ri  *  - 

*  ‘  •  :  ,A 

1569.  Dont  awaken  sleeping  sedition, 

...  "  fj  ■  ,rf,J  »J  >r  ~  •  ; 

(Eng,)  Do  not  awiktn  sleeping  doge, 

l  J  •*  '*iaJ " 

it70.  Sedition  is  asleep,  idont  awaken  it. 

. .  ty  / 

1571.  He  who  is  well  provided  ' for,  what  has  lie 

to  fear  from  the  famine.1*  v'  -  ' 

c;  vui - 

1572.  Forgetting  one's  friends,  necessarily  follows 
the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

^  V  ^  JT  4 y+  lt^ac«  » IjA  4jy 

1573.  A  fat  man  whether  he  will  or  rio,  is  a  great 

man.  ••;  -o'  .*■■<*  a  .  .• 

. .  ••  .  .  ^  :  .  -  •  ;  .V  ;  -  -  ■  ■  -  1  OJ  L . . ' 

**-•  I  J  ^ U7  i  y^d  j 

1 574.  Fatness  is  one  thing  and  swelling  fa  9>nnt^9fj 
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4 xt£ihfk+ji 

J5T5.  As  you  are  drunk  to  night,  'yow-will  be  crop 
.0  si^k  (o-roofrow,  ;  ‘ 

6-  ..  l:  u  V'’ 

1576.  Who  has  seen  to-morrow  fij$y  7o« 

day,  no  one  krtoWs  whit’ vffll'hi^dfrHo- morrow. 

•  .•  s>t-  -  .  •  •  ..  •  .y  hoi*  ki.it  r."  '  f 

i— ^ j 

^■"7  t  r  •  *•  / 

■ ,  •  -t  ,  ■>  :■>!;.?  ^ n  , 

1577.  A  son  although  fall  of  fanlte,  m  perfect  in  his 

father’s  eyes.  :  <  .  f  .  .  1  / 

j)  Si  j  j  4 

157$.  The  sons  of  other  people,  will  never  perform 

(he ’duties  of  sons,  (to  you).  -•-■* 

^  1L 

wt— V &)>j* 

1579.  An  obedient  servant  comesin  at  the  window, 

,\  ■  t  ’  ^P.  ’’  \  1  i 

(if  he  he  desired  to  do  so). 

*  •’  ,•  ,  ,  ■  M:  1  * 

1580.  The  sleep  of  the  fowler  is  only  tp  dfce;jve 

the  game.  <  ■  .  •  • 

**•1 JM  JV*44*  j*4.i .i-’vi. 

.1581.  The  cry. ;  of  the  jackal,  fis  his.  fgfeatps]t.,mis- 
fortune,,  (asji((  (Rovers  wherohe>X  ,  >  l  l 
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1 1  1  W  *  AjJ  jf  l  &ij  ji 

t  w«*l  j<U  j  j  A*  |A>»  7 

/■ 

1582.  A  son  although  he  be  a  lump  of  earth,  (L  e. 
good  for  nothing)  Still  heie  the  Jight  of  the  eyea 

^  pfhisparenfs.  r,  ,,f;  f  [ 

.v  O  ^  *M  > 

1583.  Talents  and  skill  a^e  of  no  value  without  ho* 

ing  exhibited.. 

'1  ■  *• 

(Lot.)  Nullua  argento  color  ctt,  avarie 
;  Abdiue  terri,  imtAKt  W««>  i 

1584.  This  is  the  punishment  of  evil: doers. 

"J  " 

Spoken  of  one  who  it  involved  in  misfortune  by  hit  own  misconduct* 

i  •  .r  ’  ••  i  1  .  -  * 

Cea*  I  d  Jlw  ^,1^1  djw ^  d  A#  I  j 

1585.  The  thoughts  of  the  devotee,,  and  the  lover, 
are  very  different. 

( Eng.)  So  many  men  ao  many  minds. 

h{^al  j  I  WfidAh  j  &SU  jj^ 

1586.  Every  maWcares  are  in  proportion  to  his 
ambition. 

I*  -tt  1  AjS  t»-  (JJJO  j ySS  Cm  1  A jyi  4^ (JjU<  J*l» 

•  *  *  .  *  * 

1587.  Don't  despise  pepper  because  it  is  small,  eat 
"r"  and  see  how  pungent  it  is/  i.  e.  We  ought  nte< 

judge  of  the  powers  of  people  byr  their  size/ 
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1588.  Let  the  revenues  go  to  hell,  bring  me  my 
daily  food. 

It  >,  u«ed  to  e*pre»*  die  tpenVer’e  with  to  notirm  4  pert  if  lu  «anMt  gat 
all  that  he  wanta. 

(&**  J  1  ***. ji* 

1589.  When  the  hearer  does  not  understand  the 
discourse,  expect  not  any  effect  from  the  genius 
of  the  orator. 

UU%»!  ji-  j\ Ut— i  \  »0j*  *•>■£  J#4 

1590.  The  elephant  although  dead,  still  his  hide 
is  a  load  for  an  ass. 

m 

^  /  *  3i  ^  ?  3^ 

1591.  In  short  whatever  you  put  your  hand  to,  if 
you  have  only  resolution  you  will  succeed  in. 

1  J  1}  JMkJ  &> yi  Ua*  |J  JI4I  I  ^ 

1592.  For  example,  should  you  cut  off  his  arm,  his 
hand  would  not  open.  See  No.  202. 

I  a  ^aT  ti  df  dw  JU  jjijj  ii 

Om  1  jiT  ^£=u  +  U  df  a  yti  q  1  j  jk£,  ji 

1593.  Qaroon  who  had  forty  chambers  full  of  trea¬ 
sure  was  destroyed,  but  Nuosheerwan  died  not, 
having  left  an  immortal  name. 

Sa 
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lSS*J  j  1  j  £  1  X*  S  '' 

1594.  There  are  no  stocks  and  bonds  for  messen¬ 
gers.  i.  e.  Messengers  are  not,  (or  ought  not 
to  be)  treated  ill. 

^  j  ■V  '■» 

1595.  The  judge  is  satisfied  with  two  witnesses. 

1596.  The  judge  is  satisfied  with  a  bribe. 

1 1  jf  «£«.«.».  \S 

1597.  The  judge  is  sharp,  but  witnesses  are  good 
for  nothing. 

\  j  Uko  i  Jj  111  jJ  OAJ utkj  U  ijj  1  ^  Ij 

1 J  ( J  lj  S ** 

159S.  If  the  Qazee  were  of  our  party  he  would 
toss  his  hands  about ;  if  the  Mooiuhsib  (or  censor) 
would  drink  wine,  he  would  excuse  him  who  is 
intoxicated. 

* 

SjSj  i)y  jt  ±j£ 

1599.  What  shall  an  old  courtezan  do  but  repent. 

S  „ 

X  *  ^  JH  4 **** 

1600.  When  a  whore  grows  old,  she  becomes  ft 
procuress. 

AppliM  ton  profession  which  instead  of  promotion  leads  to  depression* 

Sec  Tart  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  53. 
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1601.  H6  that  falls  into  misfortune,  (disease)  know® 

the  value  of  enjoyment  (health).  ,:.'j  -  > 

if  j*  }?-  j*y!‘  j  ^  ^  Jj  J 1X3 

^  1  j  j\‘*  j**  *y>j  ** 

1602.  The  goldsmith  knows  the  true  value  of  gold 
and  the  jeweller  of  the  gem,  the  nightingale 
knows  the  worth  of  the  rose,  and  Ulee  that  of 

.  Qumbur  (bis  slave)  See  No.  898. 

ji.  IaA.  J  t 

1603.  How  shall  an  ass  understand  the  dignity  of 
the  Messiah  ? 

Jl  y'j  Jjm  j  . 

1604.  The  value  of  wealth,  is  known  after  the  loss 
of  it. 

*)*  *J~ji  *>J  (Is* 

1605.  If  an  unlucky  person  go  to  thte  river,  he 

makes  it  smoke.  That  is  he  catrieS  itl  fortune 
wherever  he  goes.  •  •  •• 

1  *  '  ’  J  »# 

.  At,  U  as is*  Jf  I  .  - 

1606.  A  man  should  have  only  one  word.  , 
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*-r*U  t+’jJ  c  ^ j'  ^  cfij 

1607.  What  ornament  can  the  Qoorait  derive  from 
being  written  upon  leaves  of  gold. 

U»J*i  t f  )j\  Ufa...  1  JtfT  jjUJL.  La! j5 

1608.  The  service  of  a  king  is  a  fire,  which  you 
ought  to  be  afraid  of. 

*1 V  £.  j*  jkj  l  (jOj* 

1609.  As  my  debt  exceeds  1000  ( Tomans ),  I  ought 
eat  fowl  Poolaos  every  night. 

Said  by  one  who  is  so  much  involved  as  to  have  little  prospect  of  paying 
his  debt*,  and  thinks  it  is  therefore  of  no  use  to  be  economical. 

ot— '! u*?*- 

1610.  Debt  is  a  man's  greatest  evil. 

‘■a-1  cl’ 

1611.  Debt  is  a  man’s  husband. 

i.  e.  A  man  in  debt  is  alwtys  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors. 

U>«*|  Aj  *  |  J Ju  ui ji 

1612.  The  debt  of  JBughdad  is  bad. 

***£**** isi 

1613.  If  you  are  not  in  debt,  go  and  sleep  on  your 
back,  (i.  e.  at  your  ease). 

1614.  Oaths  were  made  for  purpose  of  being  taken. 

Something  similar  to  our  saying,  promises  are  like  pie  crust,  made  to  be 
broken. 
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i jL,  ±i U>  ii-ji  j>  Ui 

1615.  You  cannot  erase  what  fate  has  written. 

» 

fcj; \a  j  J~»  J>  yy  j 

1616.  Disputes  on  earth  are  regarding  the  things 
of  the  earth ;  or  disputes  about  ground  ought  to 
be  settled  on  the  spot. 

U. J 

1617.  The  polar  star  never  moves  from  its  place. 

y  l<»  b  CD  j>su*  j£j  4  (jb>  t« !  jf  j  j  1  Jai  jJoj 

1618.  Independant  of  revelations  and  other  mira« 
cles ;  your  honor  is  also  well  acquainted  with 
history. 

Said  ironically  to  one  who  pretends  to  understand  what  he  knows  nothing 

about, 

£)  *  £  I  ji  *  jp  4 0 

LT  J  *“»• 

1619.  To  strike  the  proud  on  the  neck  with  hand, 
is  like  cutting  off  the  head,  and  for  the  mean  it 
is  like  applying  medecine  to  the  itch  of  the  neck. 

*j  0 1  jj**S  c)  ^ 

1620.  He  cannot  lock  up  people’s  mouths. 
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j  j  1  j  a  ji  Jii 

1621.  He  has  locked  up  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Said  of  a  miter, 

IjW  if  ijj  j  j.1? 

1622.  There  is  no  remedy  against  what  has  been 
written  in  the  book  of  fate. 

1  jf  jJJ 

1623.  The  pen  is  a  hero. 

1624.  The  pen  of  my  fortune  has  got  a  broken 
head. 

£  »  u  a  sj  }f  i>- y*  j  jal; 

1625.  Whatever  the  wandering  traveller  says,  he 
does  from  having  seen  what  he  speaks  of. 

J  t  \  J  j  i  J 

1626.  (Lit).  Dice  and  the  way  of  dice,  i.  e.  yon 
ought  to  know  what  dice  is  and  the  way  to  play 
ut  it,  before  you  attempt  to  meddle  with  gaming. 

I  j  &  p  ji  Ci-S  ^ 

1627.  Contentment  makes  a  man  rich. 

1  )  U  jk  tf+f  J*  )  Cl^j)  J  P 

162S.  The  voice  of  the  crow,  the  kite  and  the 
nightingale  are  alike  to  such  a  one.  See  Part.  I. 
Sect.  II.  No.  65. 
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dV  u]*s*  Jj; 

1629.  The  word  of  the  brave  has  life  in  it,  or  may 
be  depended  on. 

’  vy  s/'yj’y 

1630.  The  ram  is  only  for  sacrifice. 

As  money  is  only  for  spending. 

cAi }j*  tA 

1631.  The  wrath  of  the  poor  man  hurts  only  him¬ 
self. 

1632.  The  high  price  (of  the  thing)  is  not  with  out 
some  reason. 

Satd  when  a  large  sum  is  asked  for  what  does  not  appear  to  be  worth  so 
much  money. 

j*.  aJ  1  •>  <*>-  j  1  yu  J 

1633.  What  does  an  ass  knows  about  the  value  of 

saffron. 

kf  .ii»  1  £ 4>  ^  kLj  j  1  j 

1634.  The  work  of  a  master  is  quite  a  different 

thing. 

1635.  Doing  well  depends  on  doing  completely.’ 

1636.  Work  can  only  be  well  done  with  patience. 
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t>U-l  J  K  U  ji 

1637.  This  is  not  my  business,  but  that  of  a  mas¬ 
ter,  i.  e.  this  business  is  far  above  my  strength. 

AiJ  tS  jO  lO  J  ^ 

1638.  The  business  which  was  not  well  performed, 
it  was  well  that  was  not  performed. 

J  VyJ  j  ‘nV1"*  J  ^  A&  J  ^ 

1639.  Never  do  that  which  is  not  your  proper  busi¬ 
ness. 

(Lat.)  Ne  tutor  ultra  crepidcm. 

Si  Ljo  jj4  1  Ji  *  *i  4  Ji*>  &.J  K 

1640.  Be  not  so  foolish  as  to  undertake  that  busi¬ 
ness  which  you  do  not  understand. 

i  -  1  1  f  -  j  Ut-I  jS  j  ^  ^ 

1641.  This  business  is  the  business  of  fortune. 

sSCx*  by  j  ^ !  j  j  ^ 

1642.  He  who  directs  the  business,  performs  it. 

1 a  jj»  t£ j  tf 

1643.  It  iB  Use  business  of  partridge  to  eat  sand. 

u*A>  I  s*  sj  Li  by  j>  j  j  l  j'i 

1644.  Never  leave  till  to-morrow  that  which  can 
be  done  to-day. 
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1645.  The  work  of  a  child  is  imperfect,  and  the 
understanding  of  a  slave  deficient. 

aa  ju^  Ij  j  wl  U  y  j  if  1 j  1* 

1646.  A  superintendant  confers  upon  works.  - 

1647.  The  knife  does  not  Cut  off  its  own  handle. 

i.  e.  A  wicked  man  does  not  hurt  hi*  own  relations. 

iSj  'O*  *J*  3  *J*J*  J  ^ 

1648.  There  is  a  peculiar  business  for  every  man, 
and  a  peculiar  man. for  every  business. 

'  ■  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit.  ■  *  • 

So  vast  it  art,  to  narrow  human  wit* 

'4A  jJ  J 

1649.  A  small  cup  under  a  larger. 

Implici  suspicion  or  doubt. 

*  0 

1  A>-  j) 

1650.  The  beggar’s  cup  is  different. 

Addressed  to  one  who  solicits  an  employment,  for  which  those  to  whom 
he  applies  think  him  unfit*  q.  d.  those  who  are  equal  to  the  business  are  of 
quite  a  different  description. 

1651.  The  people  of  JCashmeer$te  devoid  of  prin¬ 
ciple* 

*  Wr 

T  t 
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1652.  An  unbeliever  thinks  every  one  to  be  of  the 
same  faith  with  himself. 

1653.  He  eats  hay  and  goes  along  the  road. 

i.  e.  Hi  is  idle  and  good  for  nothing. 

a  xh  I ^ 

1654.  Order  a  lazy  person  to  do  a  thing,  and  you 
will  hear  from  him  a  hundred  wise  excuses. 

j  A 

1655.  A  dove  with  a  dove,  and  goose  with  a  goose, 
for  things  of  the  same  species  always  go  together. 

( Eng.)  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

4 

I  XaT  Le^i^J  j  1  (■  1^ 

1656.  Punishment  is  come  from  heaven. 

When  one  bat  struck  another  in  jeit  with  a  stick,  spoken  to  console  him. 

u*iJ 

1657.  How  can  you  use  Kureesa  in  the  place  of 
Gthee. 

^VW'l'O.u?  ■ 

1658.  Where  is  Bengal  and  where  is  Noor-baee. 

i  e.  There  is  no  connexion  between  them. 
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1659.  Hold  it  crooked  but  don't  spill  it ; 

i.  e.  Behave  neither  with  too  much  kindness  nor  too  much  austerity* 

1660.  Sit  crooked  (i.  e.  with  a  consequential  air), 
but  speak  straight;  i.  e.  tke truths. 

t tA i  J* 

r't  I  ■  f  »  > 

1661.  Whatever  a  tnan  has  done  is- returned-  to  him, 

a 

(  Eng.)  At  you  tow,  to  you  mutt  reap, 

1662.  No  sooner  shalt  thou  have  done  it,  than  thou 

f  •  .  /  „  '  « 

shalt  die* 

8aid  to  dissuade  a  person  from  the  perpetration  of  an  act*  which  would 
bring  speedy  destruction. 

W  ^ 

1663.  A  worm  in  my  hand  is  better  than  a  crane 
in  the  air. 

(  &*£•)  A  bird  in  the  band  is  worth  twodn  the  bush. 

(*®  *£•  y  j  j  i  *  j)* 

1661.  Why  should  you  grieve  for  the  worm  that 
eats  the  Qrnran. 

ijl  i jf  jm  dj  le 

1665.  His  liberality  is  the  capital  stock  of  distress. 

Said  of  one  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  expected. 
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M  -— *  Aj  l*»  sf  I  4  jj)  Uj  Ji 

1666.  Shew  kindness  and  alight.  Cor  this  is  your 

own  house.  ^ 

Said  to  a  stranger  by  (he  master  of  the  house.  . 

1667.  The  generous  are  very  kind  to  uninvited 
guests. 

j\ja  \j  j*-  *  -m  b 

1668.  The  liberal  man’s  expenses  are  100  Deenart, 
and  the  miser’s  1000. 

u«ij  ^  J  d  *  *j{  ^  ^ 

1669.  How  does  any  body  know,  whether  the  thing 
which  is  behind  the  curtain  be  handsome  or  ugly. 

( Eng.)  In  the  dark  all  catf  are  grey. 

ir  *m  I  d  jLi  iT  j  l fj  j  j  Sj Ua»» 

1670.  People  are  asleep  and  time  passes  away. 

J  l  o  f*  J  i  ^ 

1671.  As  you  have  people  by  you,  why  do  you 
grieve. 

I 

tf,  J  ^  (*  1  d  u»  4J_ji  j  1 J 

1672.  No  body  knows  how  the  business  will  end* 

Afjy  jj  j  a  Uil  ily  d  yd 

1673.  When  a  person  falls  down  in  the  road  even 
the  crow  pecks  at  him. 

Bom*  thing  like  tho  itory  of  tht  old  lion. 
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1674.  No  one  scratches  my  back  except  the  nails 
of  my  fingers,  i.  e.  I  have  got  no  one  to  comfort 
me. 

ji  /i  H}4  tr* 

1675.  No  one  would  go  under  the  shade  of  the 
owl,  »f  the  Hcoma  did  not  longer  exist  in  the 
world. 

The  Hooma  is  a  fabulous  bird  of  good  omen ;  it  is  supposed 
bj  the  Persian*  and  Indians,  that  erery  head  it  overshadows  will 
in  time  wear  a  cro^n, 

0  - 

vAo  J  J  **  .  -  O** 

I  t-V  i  ^ 

1676J.  one  comes  to  the  house  of  a  Durvesh, 
saying ;  pay  the  taxes  on  your  ground  and  garden; 

1677.  Where  is  the  person  who  has  not  dirtied  his 
garment,  i.  e,  Where  will  you  find  a  person 

i8  free  from  sin. 

a j  \  a  *j\  AiAsl^ 

1678.  Hqw  can  a  person  who  has  no  robe  have  ^ 
skirt. 
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J  <3 j\  Si 

J*i  cA'V^  O 

1679.  That  person  who  cannot  tell  his  father, 
do  yon  call  him  a  stranger,  and  not  a  son. 

1680.  The  boat  a-ground  is  a  load  to  the  back. 

,  Applied  to  one  involved  in  difficulties 

AJUksf*  jf  J \jY%  J  A*  4— 

1681.  The  dice  of  the  heavens  (i.  e.  the  sun  and 
-  moon)  win  the  game  by  throwing  sixes. 

1682.  I  have  dipped  in  the  ladle,  but  where  is  the 
sweetmeat? 

i  e.  I  have  laboured  in  vain. 

* A>  ti.  »s£  7  |* Jj4 

1683.  The  shoemaker  chews  impure  leather,  and 
eats  pure  (i.  e.  lawful)  food. 

1684.  The  shroud  stealer  at  night  is  not  afraid  of 
the  dead,  and  in  the  day  time  runs  away  from  the 
living. 

4A1/U  J**  Sfl*  ylf 

1685.  You  are  older  than  me,  what  knowledge  can 
I  have  compared  to  you. 
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liyift  f*j{ 

1686.  He  puts  Uhmud*s  cap  upon  Muhmood’s  head. 

(inf.)  He  robs  Pmt  to  p»y  Paul.  Soe  Put  IL  Sect.  L  No.  40. 

Jail  bjJ,** 

1687.  The  crow  with  two  feet  fails  into  the  net. 

t 4*  f  '-rtl* 

1688.  Were  the  bald  man  a  physician,  he  would 

apply  a  remedy  to  his  own  head.  "" 

* 

tfciwjlt  W-  J  l)l  4  C->"T  I J  *  l> 

1689;  It  is  not  necessary  to  whet  (quasi  wet)  a  well 
digger’s  mattock. 

A  y~>  I  A  Ah  A  y  AjJiSj  ujJj> 

1690.  The  bow  when  it  submits  to  be  pulled,  be¬ 
comes  a  practising  bow.  i.  e.  One  used  at  first 
by  persons  learning,  and  easy  to  be  pulled.  The 
proverb  expresses  that  every  thing  becomes  easy 
by  practice. 

1691.  Eat  less  and  keep  a  servant. 

S*'<*  by  oo«  who  h  duired  by  another  to  do,  what  he  doe«  not  conceive 
duty. 

1^92.  At  a  small  expense  living  in  great  style. 
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is— t  a* 

1693.  I  am  fund  of  those  who  eat  little. 

Said  in  jest  by  the  master  of  a  house,  after  he  hat  been  pressing  hi* 
guests  to  eat  without  success. 

-  U-A  ^  f  }  U  ^£*6 

1694.  My  deficiency  requires  your  indulgence. 

)J>  a*  ^ 

1695.  He  can  do  what  he  pleases,  as  no  order  can 
control  him.  (generally  said  of  the  Almighty). 

jJb  d  li  ^  I  Ii  il/ 

1696.  A  short  wise  man  is  better  than  tall  fool. 

J  1  J  ji  ymAX?  b  yilJdf£ 

j  VV  j  V  J>  v  ? 

■1697.  Birds  of  the  same  kind  fly  together,  pigeon 
with  pigeon,  and  hawk  with  hawk, 

(Eng).  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together* 

4>  jJ  JKJ&  *  ji.  J*  |  J  j} 

169S.  A  boy  who  has  the  sense  of  an  old  man,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  wise,  is  a  man. 

1699.  What  you  a  blind  man,  practise  ogling !! 

Said  when  a  person  undertakes  a  work  which  hs  is  aot  qualified  to  per¬ 
form. 
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J  J  I  ^  ^  J  £  ~ 

1700.  What  does  a  blind  man  want,  but  two  eyes.1 

1 j  &  jjf 

1701.  A  blind  man  sees  in  his  own  affair*. 

" '  ■  \  '  ,  \  \  •  •  r 

1702.  A  blind  man  needs  no  lamp. 

r  *  •  ■  •  v  ,  l 

J  ^  ^  ^  UjJ  \  J  J 

1703.  What  has  a  blind  man  to  do  with  the  beauties 
of  the  garden. 

1701.  Blindness  is  preferable  to  ignorance. 

u>  1  ttoCi  1  j  j  a 

1705.  A  potter  drinks  water  out  of  a  broken  pot. 
See  No.  332  of  Sect.  I. 

ut~*i j  1 

1  <06.  The  sheep  are  not  designed  for  the  shepherd  ; 
^ut  the  shepherd  for  the  service  of  the  sheep. 

rfjlo o,-!;  <-»7  Jjj y  ijj 

^707.  a  new  pot  keeps  the  water  cold  for  a  few 
days.  ‘ 

'  I  \ 

(Ung.j  Nbmt  brooms  sweep  clean. 

U  u 
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1708.  Where  is  the  use  of  exerting  oneself  when 
fortune  does  not  assist. 

ijfi  ji  >  ai  U>j  ( 

1709.  It  is  labor  in  vain  to  paint  the  eye  brows  of 

a  blind  person.  ' 

1  ^  1  */ 

1710.  A  mountain  is  one~thing,  a  house  another. 

Said  to  one  who  by  hit  behaviour  teems  to  hava  been  educated  hi 
the  hills  and  forest*.  . 

vjum.1  *ii  j*  [j^S  j  U  \j  iiiji 

1711.  To  a  starving  man,  dry  bread  is  equal  to 
minced  meat. 

UuAijj  jj)  1j  J*)j  Jof  aU 

1712.  Furhad  dug  the  mountain,  but  Purvez  ob¬ 
tained  the  ruby. 

Applied  to  one  who  reaps  the  fruit  of  another’s  labor. 

( Eng.)  One  beats  the  bush  and  another  catches  the  bird. 

*j\ *  jm ji  ISm.  1  Jail  Xt*-  j»  lj£ 

1713.  Although  a  mountain  be  high,  it  has  a  roa<* 
to  the  top  of  it. 

1714-.  To  dig  up  a  mountain  to  bring  forth  straw, 
i.  e.  To  take  great  trouble  to  little  purpose- 
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‘■S—  *  \^i 3 1  cA?i  3  *3^ 

1715.  A  mountain  and  a  straw  are  both  alike  to 

him.  i.  e.  In  the  eyes  of  God  the  great  and  small 
are  both  alike  ?  - 

Said  of  a  liberal  man;  who  would  gi?a  a  large  sum  away  as  soon  as  fcmalL 

J  *  V*  ** t  ^ 

1716.  For  misfortunes  proceed  from  delay,  and*  are 
worse  for  those  who  seek  them, 

uma *j\j 

1717.  Fur  to  lift  up  the  bufthcya  of  one’s  own  labor, 
i  is  preferable  to  lifting  up  the  burthen  of  men’a 

obligation. 

'  *i)?  gUusiUU  tf  .  , 

1718.  Trees  will  not  grow  until  you  scatter  seed.' 

Lri  3T  V-*  *  , 

17J9.  Because  when  you  have  eaten  sweetmeat* 
once  it  is  sufficient. 

LfJJ  *3T 

17^0.  The  master  knows  the  way  of  supporting  hia 
servants. 

1721.  My  bay  (horse)  is  not  inferior  to  your  grey. 

U.ed  to  express  that  one  thing  is  not  inferior  to  another  either  in  siie  or 
in  good  or  bed  qualities. 
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1722.  Money  begets  money  in  the  world  in  great, 
abundance. 

Ub*i  U  ii  *>  Ji  6 

1723.  Who  has  done  any  thing  and  not  received  a 
suitable  recompense  ? 

i»  ••  Every  act  bring*  its  one  reward  or  punishment  with  it* 
t  V  ^  J  J  1  ^  ^ 

1724.  Ilis  success  U  an  excuse  without  a  cause? 

J  O  JJ  jj?  4^ 

1725. ’  Whatever  you  soy  to  a  dome,  it  says  it  toyou 
again. 

aLi;  el#  fj*? 

1726.  |»  j*?  (A  person  who  has  put  on  a  pilgrim's 
habit  in  order  to  enter  the  city  of  Mucca  with 
one  dot.  i.  e.  with  little  show)  becomes  p  c*  a 
sinner. 

j  1  ji  J  UoftJ  J  1  jAi  iSjJ  *  1 J  4^4  4^ 

1727.  A  traveller  never  fears  the  ascent  or  descent 
of  the  road. 

if  ^  j*  •  ij  jl  ay  A*T 

1728.  Spending  twenty  out  of  an  income  of  nine* 
teen. 
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*-ne*  *i  J*i  yj.*  4 jk  4 

1729.  For  he  who. is  hirasejf  without,  skill,  looks  to 
•  ihe  faults  «f  others. 

„  m  0 

CA«*  Ifi  Uj  |  ^ 

r 

1730.  It  is  better  to  mend  one's  own  old  clothes 
than  to  borrow  new  ones. 

iiS+^yi  a  ■*•  ji  ji  &JJ>  ^  4 

1731.  No  person  throws  a  stone  at  a  tree  that  does 
not  bear  fruit. 

>  JjjL  U  t*.jk  a  j>  4 

1732.  For  you  will  have  in  store  whatever  you 
have  not  eaten,.  . 

Slid  either  to  &Q  extravagant  fellow  by  way  of  advice,  or  ironically  to  » 
miser. 

1733.  When  did  you  come,  and  when  did  you  be¬ 
come  old?  ^  ‘ 

Spoken  of  a  young  person  claiming  the  respect  due  to  age?  or  any  out 
•Muraiog  importance  without  just  claim. 

Jj  iSd 

1734.  Make  a  bag. 

Tbit  saying  is  used  by  one  who  is  asked  for  money,  which  he  does  not 
inteodtogive.  See "  ■  ''  '  ‘  > 
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1735.  He  has  a  flea  in  his  trowsers.  "  ;  :  - 

Said  of  one  who  is  very  unsettled  and .  constantly;  thoviog  frotn  ane 
place  to  another. 

I  j  0  d— J& 

1736.  He  has  sewed  (or  made)  a  bag,  (to  receive 
alms  or  contributions). 

■  •  ■  .  '  ,  i  . 

Applied  to  one  very  greedy. 


£  J  J  *  **3^  J> 

dXi  b  Ij  \  j>>  j  Si  1  dl)  \ 

1737.  The  alchymist  died  of  grief  and  vexation,  and 
the  fool  found  a  treasure  under  a  rufn. 


j\j\  J  * 

1738.  The  labouring  ox  and  the  ass,  are  prefera- 
Me  to  men  who  injure  their  fellow  creatures. 

Clxnl 

1739.  The  bull  eats  by  iimsejjf. , 

Said  of  a  glutton  or  of  a  selfish  person ; 


A-jv  J*C)I  ji  1  J'  j 

1740.  The  cow  of  an  old  woman  is  not  afraid  of 

f.  ■  *  ■  r 

the  lion  of  Nuosheuwxn’s  palace 
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jj)  1  J  tj  •  ^ 

jy  Jj  j  uJ  JJk  jj  k-Lw  ?  '  > 

1741.  It  may  so  happen  that  an  unskilful;  fyoy, 
through  mistake  hits  the  mark  with  his  arrow. 

ti«.|  1  XAM  J  }  \j  |*Ua  $\  I’aT  "1 

1742.  If  the  whole  world  were  given  to  a  beggar, 
he  would  still  beg. 

(Eng.')  What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  come  out  of  the  flesh.  See 
Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  65. 

* 

1743.  Begging  is  the  business  of  a  beggatf,  and 
mercy  that  of  God. 

1744.  What  has  happened  cannot  be  helped. 

1 j  djul  aT 

1745.  Blessing  on  that  which  is  past.  i.  e.  It  is 
unprofitable  to  criticize  or  find  fault  with  that 
which  past. 

v»  I  LmS  b  Aj  1 J*a)  S  W  J>  *  * 

1746.  If  the  water  of  the  Christian* s  well  is  impure, 

_  .  *  i  .  v. 

what  does  it  signify  if  a  Jew  wash  a  corpse  in  it. 
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ij  *  y  sj  J  Ufc— .«  ^  j)  VduJ  j  ijJ* 

1717.  If  you  acquire  wealth  and  are  not  intoxicat¬ 
ed  with  it,  you  are  great  man. 

jj'  jiJ 

1748.  To  kilt  a  cat  the  first  day.  , 

(Lai.)  Principio  ohsta. 

Y*  ^  ^  ^ ji  *s 

1749.  The  cat  does  not  catch  mice  for  God. 

Sea  Put  II.  Sect.  L  No.  226  and  No.  979  of  the  preient  Sectim. 

*Jj  U;  ajI*  i)J> 

i!750.  The  religious  cat  read  prayers. 

J  j  £ 

1751.  The  cat  has  eaten  coriander  seed. 

Said  tauntingly  when  one  vomita  much.  Ai  coriander  it  itnted  to  b»Tt 
this  effect  on  a  cat. 

Aj J  a  JOJY  Cfjl i-e-i.  <o  f 

1752.  A  cat  all  night  dreams  of  a  sheep’s  tail. 

See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  227  and  No.  600  of  thia  Section  end 

*  '* 

tfeU&vS**  M iXxsif'  : 

1753.  Shew -your  power  by  engaging;  others  to 

speak  kindly  to  you. 

.  1  j»-  >  &  '**'?*"  *  er;^  y  r 

1754.  If  thou  art  not  the  devil,  why  art  thou  blind 

•  •  '  •  .  ~  / 

of  the  left  eye. 
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jj+  Jwt  ^  ^4?/ 

*j '  &  G*  *  j  •>  3  j*  j?  ’  •  i 

1755.  Although  no  one  can  die  before  the  period 
decreed  by  fate,  yet  you  have  no  occasion  to 
run  into  the  javfa  of  the  dragon. 

LTti  ^  V  )  J  l 

1756.  If  thou  art  in  Yumun  (i.  e.  at  a  distance)  and 
on  my  side,  then  thou  art  near  me,  (i.  my 
friend),  but  if  thou  art  near  me  and  without  me 
(i.  e.  against  me)  then  thou  art  in  Yumun  at  a 
distance  i.  e.  my  enemy.  ; 

*4*}* ft*/ 

‘1757.  Why  dost  thou  boast  of  thy  fathers  fame,  be 
a  father  to  ^ourself  if  you  are  a  man. 

.  «-£>’  (At-  ^  VV  M  *f 

1758.  The  dust  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  is  a  collyriuro 
for  the  eyes  of  a  wolf. 

See  No.  580t>fihi»  Section.  f  v  ' 

ij  Ij  jt  jZt I  dj?1 

1759.  The  neck  of  the  cancel  is  a  bow,  which  ha9 

„  ,  ’  ^  ^  -  * 

been  made  for  sacrifice. 

;  There  is  •  play  upon  the  word  jJ  by  which  cannot  be  retimed  in  the 
translation,  it  signifies  a  quiver,  as  well  as  sacrifice. 

Xx 
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1760.  The  Heck  of  the  disinterested  person  is  high, 
i.  e.  a  man  of  an  independant  spirit  fears  not 
< ;  mj  one.  . ...  •  ;a  * 

W  Ujf 

1761*  A  wolf  appearing like  a  sheep. 

(Eng.)  A  wolf  in  ibaep1*  oloatfcing. 

1762.  A  wolf  in  sheep’s  cloathing. 

ajj  a 

1763.  A  wolf  who  has  seen  the  rajps.  i,  e.  A  tqolf 
of  experience. 

Said  of  a  person  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  world* 

Ljj*  f*  1  jllj  '-ff 

+)&}  (J*Ui 

1764.  The  wolf  instead  of  being  falsely  accused  by 
Yoosoof  (i.  e.  Joseph)  obtained  acquittal. 

*JS ’***  vT^V  *J/ 

1765.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  drink  together.’ 

**ij  ii  t-i-yi  j  *  a 

1766.  The  wolf  was  unjustly  accused  of  devoaring 
Joseph. 

X 
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j'Ai  J  lj 


1767.  Grieve  not  if  thou  ahouldat  suffer  injury  from 
mankind,  since  neither  tranquillity  nor  distress 
come  from  theim '  Vl  • 


1768.  If  you  dont  write  make  the  pen. 


-.1  ira 


(Eng.)  Either  dance  or  hold  the  cuyidle, 

kji  Ji  t  -  • : 

1769.  If  this  be  a  saint,  plague  on  such  a  saint, 

/  '  -  ULiiil 

Said  on  finding  a  person  turn  out  ill,  wh>  has  been  much  commended. 


J*3  J 

1770.  Were  there  no  fresh  sticks,  the  bullocks  and 

asses  would  not  be  obedient.  ;  :  ' 

Ug^m\  UUmI  j  j  A  j^tXoJk  £ 

1771.  Though  liutnudan  is  distant,  the  flower  bed. 

u  .  *  *  ji :  ;  .  ;  ^  ,  •  •?  i*  \  £ 

is  here. 

Spoken  to  one' who  boasted  that  at  Him  ha  he  had  leaped  over  a  flower 
bed: 

Like  the  boaster  who  ulade  ppn  extraordinary  leap  at  Rhodes.  See 
No.  197. 

nr-  V.  ***«/ 

1772.  bat's  eye  seOUr  not  ih  the?  day, -  What 

1  fctrtt  N  stk  ttlifct'  account'  to  he  ihipufed  idf  the’  sun, 
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"*  */  > 

1773.  It  is  in  pawn  with  the  washerman. 

Applied  to  a  fool  who  entrust*  hit  property  of  hi*  affaiwto  tiioie  qf  whw| 
he  knows  nothing. 

.  ..  .  *  ■  >’  'G  i  ;  *  'i  ,  1  4  /'  ■'  ’//l 

,,  ,:r.  .  J 

1774.  He  ties  #  knot  upqn  the  wind.  i.  e.  He  is  a 
great  swindler. 

wJjj  »xJ- j\  tf  uuly  jjf 

1775.  Weeping  on  a  proper  occasion  is  better 
than  an  ill  timed  laugh. 

‘  '  JtA  jl  <i  djf'H.f 

4776/  The  weeping  of  the  stag  is  preferable  to  the 
laughing  of  the  tiger.  >  -'M  •*> 

J  .  -..^VyA^j  *e*'j*if 

1777.  Even  to  weep  it  is  requisite,  that  the  heart 
should  be  in  a  certain  .degree  pleased. 

1778.  Impudence  is  better  than  disobedience. 

u,'-l  dk  1  ar*  1  £  c^.1 

1779.  It  is  enough  to  say  my  horse  is  pyfabaHL  '  1 

Usod  in  reply  to  a  man  who  assign*  frivolous  excuse*  for,  nof  coxnj^yiog 
Jfcrrth  a  request,  - 
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/  j'm*  f  ^  cf> 

jl  j*m  1  Xikj  (y'L  j\  .  ' '  ~ 

|790.  Although  by  constantly  speaking  I  have  be¬ 
came  a  perfect  prattler,  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
yon  who  has  got  any  curiosity. 

*£.  iim  \ JT  j.»  » *J  y  jf 
1781.  First  it  was  a  flower,  afterwards  it  was 
adorned  with  green  leaves. 

Said  of  a  handsome  jouth  whose  beard  has  just  begun  to  growl 

J782.  He  is  3,  flower  without  fragrance. . 

.  '  ‘  .  .  !  '  \  w 

Said  of  beautiful  person  destitute  of  good  qualities*  , 

:  ,  ,  j. ,  %  v  ou  y  .  \  1 

•;  ,  j  .1,1) 

1783.  Flowers  and  pearls  \vhen  strung  lo.o£  bpst, 

•  . 

1784.  Paperi  flowers  give  no  smell.  *  "  v  ;1  •  ’ 1 

.  I-  u: !.0) 

J ^  ^  V  oi  V  > 

1785.  What  have  paper  flowers  to  do  with  dew. 

'  --  r  l  /  %h  I  '  '•  i  L  *  * 

uu.<  i  i<oj  yj  1 1  j  y  . 

4786.  A  little  water  is  sufficient,  for  clay  once 
moistened.  .  , 
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S  t  j\  *1T 

1787.  Complaints  are  made  of  friends. 

U»<  —  I  lAW  j  1 

1788.  It  is  improper  to  complain  of  friends.' 

j  \^u»  JuJjU  I  j 

r>*^V  ; 

1789.  When  the  camlet  of  any  one's  fortune  has 
been  worn  black,  it  cannot  be  washed  white  by 
the  waters  of  Zumzum  and  Kuosur. 

*♦  0  ■  r 

g)  I  tXS  J  If  J  ^  1 J  W  Aaif  M 

"  '  *  X . .  i  •  -  .  :  \-  *  l 

1790.  The  cows  committed  the  offence,  and  the 
chief  of  the  village  is  fined  for  it. 

4  I  -T  \  T  .  '  T 

See  flo.  1}47  of  P»rt  II.  Section  I. 

1791.  If  you  commit  a.  erime,  you  may*  as  Well 
commit  a  capital  one. 

(Eng.)  You  may  as  well  berhahgeef  for  a  sheep  as  a  iamb. 

1  jM  j  i  j  \j  j  I  4j  Ubua  J  ji 

1792.  A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a  hawk 
in  the  air. 

(Eng,)  Oue  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
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i’rjyr  *i3j>  /»  r  ^ 

1793.  Wheat  grows  from  wheat,  barley  from  ha^ 

ley.  1  The  offspring  of  the  good,  will  be  goad  ; 
and  vice  versa.  2  The  consequence  of  good 
acts  will  be  good,  and  the  reverse.  J 

b  (^2-  7  j*  jj  L>  jA  U  1 1  jf 
3794.  The  witness  of  a  true  lover  is  in  his  sleeve, 
(i.  e.  at  band). 

It  m*ana£  true  lover  ia  always  able  ta  prove  the  sincerity  of  bit  lava*. 

Ay?**  jti*  j  3  y  *J £-■  -  ■  • 

1795.  The  calf  dances  by  the  strength  of  the  pin,' 
(which  fastens  it). 

Said  when  a  servant  is  guilty  of  violence  or  rudeness,  relying  on  the  pow« 
or  of  his  master  to  protact  him. 

6  ^  j  )  jf  <d  U- 

1796.  The  calf  in  the  course  of  time  will  be  a  cow. 

AmJ  j  If  y  XL  JU  ii  Li  £ 

1797.  My  calf  is  grown  old  without  becoming  an 
ox. 

Applied  to  one  who  remains  childish  in  old  age. 

V*-i  Li  Jl»  J  Ai.  jv  U  4)  L ,jf 

1798.  Our  calf  is  grown  old  but  has  not  got  sense. 

O'Sjt-  *i/  »ju- Ja  / 

J  799.  To  entrust  the  cat  with  the  care  of  flesh. 

(Eng.)  To  giv.  the  wolf  the  wether  to  keep. 

(Lat.)  Ah  .celeste  orem  lupo  commi»i«ti. 
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*  *  » 
jlkiJ  ^  uu»-2»^ 

1800  The  flesh  of  the  ass,  and  teeth  of  the  dog. 

To  express  that  the  two  pari.ieain  a  quarrel  are  equally  despised  by  tht 
speaker.  Like  pull  devil  pull  baker ,  or  dunoond  cut  diamond. 

Ubw  I  j)  jfl  Mb*—  I  ji  'i  V— 

1801.  Flesh  although  lean  is  still  fit  to  be  eaten 
with  bread. 

<_>  j  jL  jji  ^*1  ,»■  ' 

1802.  If  you  want  flesh  go  to  the  butcher’s  shop. 

It  means  if  you  require  any  thing,  if  is  bast  to  go  to  the  foQatain  head 
for  it. 

L)J* 

1803.  Listen  and  hold  your  peace. 

1804.  That  which  one  has  once  heard,  will  some 
'  time  prove  of  service. 

j  yjm  gr  U*  A— p  U  ijrf 

1805.  The  ears  will  not  remain  unacquainted  with 
the  place  whence  the  music  is  sent. 

Said  by  one  old  friend  to  another,  whom  he  suspects  of  concealing  from 
him  some  secret. 

1806.  Gems  are  of  no  value  in  the  mine,  and  inva¬ 
luable  in  the  market. 

There  Is  a  elegant  play  upon  the  words  in  this  saying  which  cannot  easily 
he  expressed  in  English.  ; 
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Jii'#  |*>  jJj  £ y  jjkt4  pJ 

1807.  If  I  tell  it,  it  ia  bad,  and  if  I  dont  tell  it,  it  is 
equally  bad. 

^  d * j  v-i  1 

1808.  Boasting  is  the  quality  of  cowards. 

fl 

j  U)  1  j  ,Ai  1 

1809.  What  comparison  is  there  between  the  car* 
case  of  an  ass  and  an  Arabian  charger. 

AA  v*  j**  1  (jS*  1 

1810.  Every  person  is  not  worthy  of  a  crown. 

Ju«l  J>  4jJ  lj  1  O  jj 

1811.  You  ought  to  enquire  of  Kohkun  (or  Fcn- 
.  bad)  the  pleasures  of  (using)  the  axe  (or  pick* 

v 

axe). 

Ail  A  4^1  U  jAus  CJ  jj  . 

1812.  The  lover  only  knows  the  joys  of  love. 

41  Ua^4i 

1813.  A  curse  on  the  devil’s  works. 

1  *’  njt  '•ant threat  uttd kg gamblert. 

1814.  A  curse  upon  useless  things. 

Yy 
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vj-k* J*  J  ^ 

1815.  Look  to  the  words,  not  to  the  meaning. 

i.  e.  Look  to  a  person’s  public,  not  to  his  private  character. 

9* 

hu.  I  jjj*  j  1  jLft  1 1  LfJ  jg)edbM 

1816.  Arabic  is  a  language,  Persian,  a  sweetmeat, 
and  Turkish  an  art. 

_  J  y  y  t  1  j  j)  1**^ 

1817.  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  LoouiiH  philo¬ 
sophy. 

1818.  He  kicks  the  grave  of  Efotim;  i.  e.  He  is 

i  ’  f  ' 

under  an  obligation  to  no  one. 

1819.  Purchase  what  is  lame,  maimed,  or  blind; 
but  dont  purchase  what  is  old. 

umjJ  ^jVaJa  1  j 

1820.  "To  eat  sweetmeats  requires  no  teeth.  •  - 

Spoken  to  ona  who  starts  difficulties  in  a.  very  easy  thing* 

aj  o.  ^  k  ■  4 

1821.  Luela  must  be  seen  with  the  eyes  of^WUTlON. 

1822.  We  are  well  aud  you  are  sajfc.':  ;  :-.  )  1.  .1 1  c  I 

V  L 
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UU**J«*  J  A*  J  t  **  ■£» 0 1# 

1833.  His  mother  did  not  feel  for  him,  and  his  step- 
mother  did ! 

J  U*.  to.  cUi  )  *»-j  J  U 

Ij  Aif  I  A*- 

1824.  While  I  am  contriving,  who  knows  what 
-  heaven  has  determined?  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  heavens  to  do  what  God  does. 

f  Bng.)  Mu  propoia  tut  Goo  ditpom. 

Ai*»T  JUiA  t*J  jbiU  • 
1823.  Having  lost  his  mare,  he  goes  wandering 
after  a  gelding. 

1826.  Forgiye  me  and  do'  with  others  as  you  see 
best.  . 

Put  in  the  mouth  of  a  self-interested  person. 

U«sj  J  j  X*  I  jlf  &4J  jyj  J  I  i>  1  ^  U 

1827.  What  have  I  to  do  with  this,  that  the  cow 
came  and  the  ass  went  away. 

1828.  Thou  art  a  snake  thatbitest  every  one  thou 

>  •  .  i 

seest,  or  an  owl  that  pollutest  every  place  on 

; 

which  thou  alightest. 
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I  ^  ^4  j  U 

1829.  A  dead  snake  does  not  bite. 

(  Eng.)  Dead  folks  can’t  bite. 

ljU 

\J  'i  j  I  _/*  V  ^ J*  ur  £ 

I S30.  The  snake  with  its  want  of  feet  runs  fester 
than  the  GoshJfhitzufc  (Par-wig)  with  its  tbpu* 
s^nd  feet. 

f-ill  a  pL*-  j\j 0  jU 

►  I  XU  U  *jf  I  ij)  Ui  4ji.  . 

J831.  We  expected  assistance'  from  our  friends, 
hut  were  certainly  wrong  in  entertaining  such 
expectations. 

***•  J  U 

}832.  The  heart  has  no  compassion  on  that  mopey 
which  has  beep  easily  got. 

(Eng,)  Lightly  come,  lightly  go. 

My*  My*  J  t«  _ 

1833.  The  Arab's  things  should  be  the  Arab's. 

!  j'.is  i  ^C-il  —  1  jji*.  Jjt>.  jjt  t±J  U 

1834.  Although  Maleedu  (crumbs  of  bread  fried  iu 
Gjiee )  is  a  contemptible  dish,  yet  it  is  an  invention 
of  mine. 

(Emt.)  Video  mtliora  prologue,  deter  hr  seguor. 
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1835.  The  dead  man’s  wealth  has  followed  the 
dead.  i.  e.  It  has  been  wasted  or  embezzled,  and 
his  children  have  reaped  no  advantage  from  it. 

J3^  |*  *j*  J  ^ 

1836.  Money  preys  on  men. 

«V  *3i  rlr 

a  £|JL^  JV* 

1837.  The  ;  wealth  was  lawfully  acquired,  aiid 
unlawfully  spent. 

(Lat.)  Male  part*  male  dilabuntar.  f  *'  * 

( £fff  )  Wbat  is  gotten  over  the  devil’s  back  ia  spent  under  his  belly. 

J  yU-jlii  JU 

;  ■ .  *■  r  .  ’  ;  i 

1838.  Wealth  is  sacrificed  for  one’s  life,  and  life 
for  one’s  honor. 

iji  gf  j» i  t? j  0  if  t>  UU 

1 1839.  When  there  are  two  nurses  the  child’s  head 
becomes  crooked.  .  : 

.  ( Eng.)  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  See  Part  II.  Sect,  I.  No.  622. 

...  ’  G  '*  ’  .  ‘  - 

r.  •  ,  ,  ,  .  •  •  r 

1810.  We  have  God  as  our  protecter. 

•  .  v  t 

.  .  .  u\*  \j 

1841."  To  sew  or  make  a  garment  of  Kutaniox  the 

'.moon.  •;  •.  '  ■ ;  ... .  •  •-  •  v 

i.  e.  To  labour  in  vain.  4«  »  bind  of  cloth  wfrich  it  said  to  be 

sent  by  tf^posurc  te  the  moonlight,  and  is  represented  as'  being  enamoured 
the  moon. 
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1842.  One  fish  does  not  eat  another.  ' 

Used  by  one  person  to  dissuade  another  from  afflicting  him*  *  > 

fjj4 

1843.  The  fish  begins  to  rot  at  the  head  not  at  the 
tail. 

To  describe  ene  who  has  evinced  a  bad  disposition  froip  his  infancy* 

1844.  If  yon  dont  want  a  fish  catch'  it  by  the  tail, 

(and  it  easily  gets  away). 

*  •  .  > 

1845.  You  may  do  whatever  you  will,  if  you  only 
let  people  alone. 

.1846.  Do  not  mention  the  name'  of  to*mo,rroy» 
since  no  one  has  seen  it.  , 

AA b  j\  ‘  £jJ  ^U« 

1847.  Buy  good  things  wherever  you  can 
them. 

•  ■  j  n  4.  V  i  •  >  .  j  „ .  4 .  . .  ;  . 1  „  ,  .  !  , 

1848.  The  humble  man  is  (like)  earth,  that  rfik® 
kisses  the  feet  of  the  king  and  the  beggary  , 
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1849.  A  proverb  is  an  ornament  to  language.  -  ; 


1850.  .It  is. not  possible  that  all  wise  men  .shouI4 
die,  and  that  fools  should  occupy  their  places. 

.  *" ■  •  .  »  i\ 

.  r  f  h#T  \j  J*  4  MamI  :  r  a 

.  .  ■  .  -•  .  •••  ..  .  ..  u- 

As  yf  a  ym  1  Ubunj^  iS £ j 

1851.  It  is  affection  that  gives  ho*£st-to  the  soul, 
'  otherwise  who  is  he,  that  does  ttot  desire  repose.1 

•j!0‘ 

1852.  The  business  of  the  censor  is  in  the  market, 

,  {!-•'  .i  i  1 

not  in  the  house. 

•  ,!  . t  >  %  .  .  .  *  .  .0  . i 

A*Uu^'  UUwaI  JjL  1  jJUtkJ  J*UI  Ifls 

1853.  McoAummdb,  upon  whom  be  peace,  is  high 

•  t  •  ;  .*  t  ,  %  f  •  '  » 

1  byibeans  6?  his  ascent'  not  by  his  ttirban. 
fj  ^  tif  ah jt  i 

1854.  My  labour^  thrown  kway',  and  I  have  be¬ 
sides  lamitredbl^^  ••  !  ^ 


J T  Sfij# ' J#  *-*i  J  U&*«1  »  A» h  LJ*  UMS? 

•  s  j  j*» .  .  JT-  -  ...  /• ;  ■  t  '■  -v 

1Sj5.  It  labour  in  vain  to  put  indigo  on  the  eye 


brows  of  the  blind. 
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1856.  The'  trouble  of  being'  ■  near  is  greater  than 
that  of  being  at.  &  distance:  1 


*•  1 


-  U  ■ .  ■  :  *  : 

1857.  The  claimant  is  moderate,  but  the  evidence 

active. 

Applied  to  il  false  witness^  who  goes  beyond  the  poi^  which  biwai 
called  to  establish.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  No.  316. 

1858.  1  havejno  tyopo  of  good  from  you,  do  me  no 
injury. 

•  /  ^  |  f  . 

>\5jf  Uu-.  Aj  l  J* 

t  *  '  •  *  -*•  1  *  J  '  .  )  '  .|.  ;  ..  ,[  x 

1859.  I  have  a  great  ambition  but  am  very  poor. 

:  *•;.»  ■  ’  .i 

i.  e.  1  have  all  the  desire  without  the  ability. 


)  JV  ^*"*1*1— >  J  Ay  y  I  of  \  j+ 

1860.  I  . prefer  begging  from  you  to  possessing  a 
kingdom. 

r  j  v  -  ’•  Vs 

!  ■  /mJ  :  ■.'■CUif'jl  I 

1861.  Give  me  bread,  and  (you,  iqay),sjtdkPSItti4>ii 
the  head  with  (your)  slippers  (if  you  please). 
See  Part  I.  Sect.  I.  No.  386,  and  Part,  IIj  Sect* 

‘  I.  No.  593.  ‘  . •  j  ....  ....... 
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I#  I  ji  *  jy  \y* 

1  Si5$.  Forgive  me  end  do  with  other*  as  you  pleasoi 

v.-  '  u^—»  1  J 1  Jo*  tj o I ’  1 

1863.  Liberality  consists  in  being  moderate -in 
your  expenditure. 

yjy*  '  i 

1864.  Procure  a  patron  and  feed  on  delicacies.  , 

I 

If  tlJj  ® 

1865.  The  dead  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  living.  ‘ 

Implies  that  the  speaker’s  affairs  are  in  the  power  of  Another,  and  their 
success  does  not  depend  on  himself.  See  No.  839. 

i  j  .  *  • 

I  ^  lx*  jj  j  d~»  j  |  4  j* 

1866.  After  inree  days  fast,  it  is  lawful  to  eat  car- 

•  ......  .  i 

rion. 

&&  *  {f*tj  *jf  «tf  *ffM»  •  *•  * 

1867.  ‘It  Is  preferable  to  die  with  a  good  name, 

than  to  live  In  disgrdcc.  1  ' 

1 j  tj  LuP  Jji 

1868.  It  is.  ttue  all.  must  die, -hut  I  hope  that  my 

neighbour. may.jdie  before  me.  -  -  * 

UfcJ  <V*J  ci^Xi  J  C P j*J  £),<S  y* 

1869.  It  better  to  die  with  honor,  than  to  live,  with 
infamy. 

Z  * 
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£  )  )  <3  j  \>i  jit  I  iy 

1870.  The  washer  of  dead  bodies  (i.  e.  the  under¬ 
taker)  is  not  surely  for  the  dead’s  going  to 
heaven  or  hell.  ! 

t 

Jo J\i  *0  Ao  U  A^  >  | --.j  t  I 

1S71.  He  only  is  dead  whose  name  is  not  mention¬ 
ed  with  respect.  ■’ 

4ir*r*  ij 

1872.  -A  dead  man  says  nothing.  '  I 

{Bng  )  Dcud  men  tell  no  tu!*®.  r  ’ 

£  Ui 3  »■  J>  it 

1873.  Should  a  dead  man  give  you  even  earthy 
take  it.  See  No.  98  of  this  Section. 


i3  \t  b  a£  m--  I  L-i  jii  j.i»  JL*  j  Jy* 

187-1.  The  death  of  the  ]\loplIa  (the  school  master]} 
will  be  of  no  advantage  to  me;  it  yyould  be  bet¬ 
ter  that  my  father  should  die. 

s 

i  *<«)  cS }*»  cFijiiiji  f  '■  '  r 
1875.  A  provident  man,  is  4  g<k>d'  man.  -  0' 


xi,  GJjjO  t ji  * 

18t6.  A  man  without  ballast  ^vvealth  orrank)  has 

#  ’l  * 

no  weight. 
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U"  V  <*  j*  \^l  j  *  U  V  J  j* 

1 S77.  Be  brave,  or  seek  the.prolection  of  the  brave  • 

^  b  \j  $  4)  lii  i)iJU  ^4 

1878.  It  is  not  manly  to  kick  a  person  when  down. 

djlrf  ij&- j+  j-XS  AJ  Ij  Jj4 

1879.  It  requires  a  mnn  who  knows  the  worth  of  a 
man. 

18S0.  The  fowl  becomes  red  by  means  of  its  own 
•  fat.  •  '•  • 

S«iH  wb*n  a  ric,h.  tpar*  has  suffered  any  loss,  which  he  repain  by  means 
of  hi*  own  resources. 

‘  -  /  '  * 

CU  a)  ^  Kj  I  ^ 

1881.  Wjien  shall  thp  bird  that  eats  fire  know  the 
taste  of  grain.  •  : (  '■ 

ij1  *}?&'&**  \  j  ^  j-*  - 

18S2.  When  a  wise  fowj  falls  into  the  net,  he  ousht 
to  have  patience,  See  No.  10 1±  of  this  'Section. 

1883.  It  is  pleasant  to  die  in’company,  ©r  to  have 
:  companions  in  misfortune^  i 

g  '  .  V\  ■  -  1  .  '  I  <1  •>  .  I 

: -iS^y+J ‘  >  ■  .  ■  <«r  r 

lSSi;  Death  is  better  than  disgrace.  "  "  1  | 
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ji  «*>• 

1885.  A  cheerful  labourer  performs  his  task  well. ' 

1  j  A  M  Ui7  b  j  j  *y 

1886.  A  labourer  is  at  war  with  the  sun.  ■ 

**ji  *,’•/  J T  aj- 

1887.  Oh  dear  brother,  he  who  does  the  business 
receives  the  reward. 

i.y jO  xj ^ 

1888.  Don’t  strike  the  door  of  any  one,  with  youjr 
fingers,  lest  they  strike  your  door  with  their  fist. 

*  •SuJU-Sjj'fJuJU  tfyk 

■  \  J 

1889.  Do  not  omen  badly,  lest  it  be  verified  in  your 

•  ••  I . 

own  Case. 

tljf  y  iit  lj*^  X«t 

1890.  The  Mcostuofee,  (or  auditor),  requires  ^do¬ 
cument;  and  the  Qa^efe  (or  judge)  an  evidence. 

t jW j  a  j  ^  a 

'  1891;  The  Mtosul  mans  are  in  their  gruveb,  ‘and 

-  the  Moosulman  faith  in.  their  books. 

.  * j±i\f  jf  **il  a ^  )  1  ±*»  ; 

1892.  The  blow  which  occurs  to  recollection  after 
the  battle,  must  be,struck  on.  one’s  own  head. 

That  is,  the  managtsient  whereby  W'tfdvhntage  would  hare  been  gain* 
ed,  or  a  low  prevented,  when  discerned  too  late,  it  *  source  qf-unproftta^lo 
regret.  *  '  -  .  ' 
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1393.  A  handful  k  a  specimen  of  the  heapv  > ;  [ 

(£at)  Ex  peda  Herculem.  6e«  P»rt  II.  Sectiou  1.  No.  707. 

4j  l— X*.  J }*•  *-*> U 

1894.  He  who  has  not  been  beaten  by  the,  6-^, 
f  (of  another)  boasts  of  the  strength  of  his  own  fist. 


y3  i 


I  j£j  t 


UJ 


L  •*  ^±LL. 


1895.  A  boier  is  one  thing  and  a  Swordsman  an-. 

'  'other! 

j5 i  b  jl  *  ^  th«£«  j*  vjxU 

1896.  A  blow  with  the- fist  jn  its  proper  .place,  is 

a  heavier  than  that  of  a  sword.  ,  r 

1 897 .  "A6  closed  fiist  is  thelock  of  heaven,  and  Ihe 
open  hand  is  the  hey  of  mercy. 

■  ^  l 

X>  jL  JiaA  if  *i  *f  1 

1898.  That  is  musk,  which  of  itself  smells  sweetly 
.... . noVwhat  the  perfumer  chooses  to  caB  so/ 

A/b  1;  Jai  ixSO'l j.  A*lj  ijta* 

1899. :  If  :tbe  carpet  <*f  the  saint  (on  wfiieh^e  pray!) 

come  irytojthe  handsof  the  sin  per,  it  will  purify 
him,  but  be  defined  itself.  .  I 
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\A-k>  £  '  jJO  ^JjUUA*  4 j\  J  1 

1900.  Ah  affliction,  for  which  you  may  obtain  com* 
pensalion,  yoii  cannot  call  it  an  uffiiction. 

f  I  jCi  4  Jta«»  w.lla-a 

*  r’  d*  '*  .  -  •  ^  _  '  r:  '  ' 

1901.  The  meaning  of  Stiudee  is  different: 

■'  Intimates  that  the  purpose  fof  tvhich  a  person  it  coma,  it  different  from 
m hat  he  pretends.  v 

L  •  i  t-  t 

J  Sj  J  j 

1903.  When  they  are  discharged  from  their  offices, 
they  become  convinced, of  their  error. 

‘  Li^-M  l  Jfj  a  y)  U«*  j  i  J  ' 

1903.  The  touchstone  of  deceitful  friends -is  the 

•’•'dev  of  needs-;  *  -  '  <*•  ;  •  • ...  •  -  ■  /•  K 

(  Fren.)  V  or  a’eprouw  darn  le  fen  et  le  trrai  ami  dam  1*  advertita. 

-  •  •"  J-  ’  •  ••  I;  '  A  I 

\^sS  <«».  I j  i  -  -S-a 

1901.  A  present  is  not  to  be  examined. 

{Eng.y  Look  not  a  gift  horse  in  the  htouth. 

1  c^u^ctju 

1905.  To  confer  favors  With  other  people's  money. 

; ' '  - 

( 1906.  The  Mooftee  wrote  whatever,  you  said. .  .1 


‘ p 

1907.  No  pleasure  without  pain.  * J  * 


."jit  riL  » 
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5CI 


0 

1908.  You  may  derive  society -from  the  book  of  a 
■well  informed  writer,  and  not  from  the  turban 
of  an  associate. 

Allusion  it  here  also  made  to  the  well  known  work  the  JMtamat  Barter*. 

1909.  Do  not  do  so,  for  good  people  do  not  so;  - r 

f  1 

*****  j'-jJ  cf*i‘  .!  tJ 


9  *j9j>~^'?'-j)*r  ft*  ■  ■  ■  lA 
1910.  Placd  no  reliance  -upon  the  JyiRgdom  of  this 

world;  seeing  how.  many  like  .yourself  it  hath 

■  ~  •  U  C  1 


nourished  and  tilled. 

:v. :  ^  y,  •  •  n«H  ’  Cl 

•  *  ,  Cr.k*  l<  ^Uil  1  £,  .  .  . 

r.  Ji,.,)  ■_  v  t  ■  t  li.c.  x  .  ,/T)7it  :7  i  •  t 

1911.  Perhaps  this  is  the  portmanteau  of  Moolla 

.flfiX;;"  s':  Is-  •  .ii  fij  .  •<  '  •*  '■  \  / 

Qooth. 

^  .&•>**  JCJ-  UUmr* 

1912. '  tfe‘  fly  is  not  uhfcxWul,  but  it  ekusti  ohd  tb 


vomit.  .  ■  .  . 

•  '  t.'.  j  Uj 


V  ! 


-i  > 


U  oil;  : ...,  V*5*L, .  .  •  .  i 

1913.  He  makes  the  flies  to  fly,  i.  e.  trifles  $way 

-  hi&duaev  :.  j  . 

jjjy  j*  (k‘j 

1914.  New  servants-are-  swift,  , . 

tp"*}  ^*w  broom*  nm  dtutt 

-  r  I-"‘  i  f  l  '  ;  :  ‘r-:’  J  /  ' 
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‘ -  *.  ■  'ti  ir-"-  ~l  *■•»' 

2915  I  am  a  MooUapDiljBy,  bKotb^rmeada.  I 

j  T*>e  #  title  Mpolla  thwgh  prppertymtrictBd  tp.W  intirpiwter 
of  the  Qooran,  and  the  books  of  Moohummudan  law,  often  des¬ 
cends  as  a  family  epithet,  and  is  hence  *  applied  to  &e  most 
.illiterate  men-  . -w  o ’•  *»!  • .  .11  ;»  ^  * «.  u^'-jGa 

.  ,  *  ,  -  .s  -  ;  9 

|SylT  C)  £) 

19 161.  How’ easy  it  is  tribe  a1  priest;  hdvfhar'd’td 
be  a  man.*  v  t 

Applied  to  a  rydp?  upmannfrlyjjecjan^  u  %  ^  ^ 

•I  :  A 


>.  * .  .1  -i 


Jj  1  ^  j  Jo£sJ^y\i  JAC 


.1 


u~:i 


1917.  If  an  hungry  infidel  be  alone  in  a  house  filled 
with  viands,  ‘teason- will'  not  believe  that  he 

would  pay  any  regard  to  the  fast  of  Rumzan. 

.cv/'. 

1918.  /J^ej9cust  is  more  beautiful  .than^a  ha wk>  . 

‘  P:  / 


J  1  Jtf  ^  b  t&Atf  \  Ai»  Cl 

1919.  God’s  world  Is  not  nahrow,  and  the  beggar  is 
ViMfc  lamer.'  "  -  -  ^  *'  :  *  r>  :;T{  '?r:l 

Expresses  the  indifference  of  the  speaker  at  the  dUappoiotteeatif^ ex¬ 
pectations  from  a  master  or  g>atrom  ;  #  7w-‘  ^ , 


v"' 


1920.  I  am  that  person  whom  1  know  myself  to^e. 
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&iy£x*  j  j  1  y\  I  j  1  jy* 

also 

hJ j  y  1  fj  bft-*  1  p)  ^XA'^y 

1921.  I  talk  of  the  sky  and  he  of  a  thread. 

{Eng.)  I  speak  of  chalk  and  you  of  cheese. 

c\/j  j  y'v'l  d* 

Jf922.  I  kiss  yoiir  feet,  and- you  the  hands  of  others.' 

1923.  I  am  thinking  on  yoiv  only,  and  you  are  en¬ 
grossed  by  U  mr  and  Zued. 

• xj  ^4  J  1  ^  jf 

1924.  If  you  are  to  be  under  an  obligation,  let  it 
be  to  a  generous  man.  See  No.  822. 

I  y*  jli  J  J  \j»  *6  fAyJ  *»- 

1925.  Why  should  I  be  disposed  to  cry  because 
my  ekler  brother  is  inclined  to  laugh  (or  vice; 
versa). 

A-*y  tJljjly  iyj. 

1926.  You  will  suffer  no  loss  by  my  gaining- profit. 

\sf  laiU  4 y  Is? 

1927.  What  connection  is  there  between  me  and 

the  Deewan  of  Ifafiz?  See  Part  II.  Section  I. 
*  .  •  • 

No  884. 

5  A 
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C  b  Uj  y  Cl^ii  I ||JU4 

1928.  The  rich  man  is  not  distressed,  whether  in 
the  mountain  the  desert  or  the  forest. 

The  word  Munuum  refer*  also  to  a  Poet  so  named  from  whose  compositions 
the  hue  is  taken. 

1  r  3U  li  Sf  iS 

1929.  What  can  I  do  (now)  since  1  have  lost  mjf 
character. 

1930.  I  am  your  servant  not  the  servant  of  the 
egg-plant. 

yi)  S) 3\  *j  \*jj«  ^ 

1931.  I  say  that  there  is  no  hair  upon  it  (the  paint 
of  the  hand),  and  he  says  pluck  out  the  hair. 

yj*  \fj  0»-  U  ^  IjjSj 

1932.  If  you  and  1  are  agreed  what  occasion  is 
there  for  the  judge. 

&  *A3j  t&jA  y  + 

1933.  When  1  am  dead  the  world  is  dead,  when 
I  am  alive  the  world  is  alive.  See  Part  II.  No.  6. 

j  I  jJ  |«^4 

1934.  I  say  that  it  is  a  male  and  he  says  milk  it. 

Said  when  one  demands  what  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  other. 
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^  )*  cr*  O* 

&l  to*  t_»  ji. 

1935.  I  and  my  patron  are  both  such  poor  creatures 
that  we  require  two  good  protectors.  See  Part  II. 
Section  I.  No.  341. 

*Jk.  fniji  ^  Ojj  b  I  j^j  ^ 

1936.  1  am  that  old  Uhmud  that  I  (formerly)  was. 

■  .  '  •  c  \  • 

*  .X4  1  ji  b  j  jG* 

1937.  Hairs  have  come  out  of  his  tongue,  i.  e.  he 
ha9  spoken  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

to  j  A  j  yj  •}  &>•  li*  (J*  1  CU  * 

1938.  The  friendship  of  the  good  is  the  same  be¬ 
fore  one’s  fare  as  behind  one’s  back. 

/ 

$  JM  I I J  \Ji*>  iJjJ  J* 

1939.  His  hair  stands  an  end. 

’  j>  aito  tj  ^1^ j j* 

1940.  It  were  better  for  the  ant  not  to  have  wings. 

i  j\ j  1— — •  b  to  0 J  1  1  JjJ  4^* 

1941.  What  lias  the  mouse  to  care  (about  the 
price  of  grain),  since  It  has  its  nest  in  the  mill. 
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i  J  ja  tt  fj\  *±ij 

1942.  A  living  mouse  is  better  than  a  dead  cat. 

(Eng.)  A  living  dog  is  better  then  dead  lion. 

1943.  The  rat  could  not  enter  his  hole,  and  he  tied 
•  a  besom  to  his  tail.  See  Part  II.  Section  J. 

No.  521. 

C4-- 1  r**  LT* 

1944.  The  mouse  of  his  neighbour  has  a  long 
tail. 

1945.  They  said  to  the  rat,  repent  of  undermin¬ 
ing  the  foundations  pf  houses;  lie  replied,  I  will 
also  undermine  the  foundations  of  repentance. 

1946.  He  caused  the  mouse  to  run,  i.  e.  he  raised 
a  disturbance. 

J947.  When  the  moon  is  small,  she  is  pointed  at 

To  expr?«s  that  *  person  it  only  exposed  to  diegnee,  when  be  is  reduced 

•  •  *  *  ■  \ 

to  poverty. 
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Ju »j  1>  (J  AjVwJ  1  j  1  ^  V  ,/V* 

1948.  We  should  not  place  any  reliance  on  the 

kindness  of  an  enemy,  and  much  les9  on  his  flat¬ 
tery.  ..  v  I 

Time©  Danaoa  et  dona  ferentei. 

1949.  A  guest  i9  tlie  host's  ass. 

He  must  bear  his  host’s  humours. 

1950.  An  unexpected  guest  is  the  enemy  of  the 
servants  (of  the  house). 

I J  d}  \p-  L*  *xJ J  Lay# 

1951.  The  guest  does  not  pay  much  respect  to  the 
host. 

Jjj 

1952.  A  guest  is  dear  only  for  three  days. 

(Eng  )  Fresh  fish,  and  new  come  guesta  smell,  by  that  they  are  threa 
daya  old. 

# 

jJ  dj \m*  j  4  U-£J  4  jai»  ^ 

1953.  We  are  our  guests  but  in  your  house. 

■b>  O  ,  sj  J  xi Ijii  1 j  j Uy. i 

1954.  One  guest  cannot  bear  to  behold  another, 
and  the  host  cannot  bear  to  behold  either. 

«>  J  J  UU.iy^  f 

J955.  A  guest  who  arrives  at  an  unseasonable  hour 
eats  from  his  own  store*  « ■ 
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I  J*"  4j  i)4  9  <Xj  I 

1956.  A  guest  who  was  not  invited  is  a  present 
'•  from  God. 

0 

«  Iji.  dj  ±>j\s*y 

1957.  A  guest  is  a  present  from  God. 

jjf  AiyMj  4* 

1958.  The  moon  has  taken  up  the  abode  of  the 
blind  scorpion,  i.  e.  a  worthy  person  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  worthless  one. 

jilc  jU* 

■> J  1  js£*  I  *£=J  T  I  j 

1959.  There  is  a  mystery  between  lovers;  what  * 
does  the  grazer  of  camels  know  of  it? 

Spoken  to  one  who  intrude*  on  the  conversation  of  two  friends  with 
which  he  has  no  concern* 

fl  ■Jj"  *-•  cA;* 

1960.  We  (i.  e.  1  am)  are  between  two  she  asses; 
i.  e.  lam  much  distressed  by  my  two  wives. 

(Eng.)  Between  two  stooi*,  &c. 

-  J\  J*-  J  J  ^ 

1961.  Between  two  asses  he  is  in  want  of  flour. 

**•»>•  j1  ^ 

1962.  Wrong  not  any  of" the  people  or  the  value 
of  a  mustard  grain;  %ince  the  prince  is  a  shep¬ 
herd,  and  the  people  are-his  flock. 
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J )  t  ji  jL* 

1963.  Between  two  mill  stones  I  want  flour;  i. 

1  want  a  request  complied  with,  I  care  not  who 
does  it. 

1  J  J  AJj  l  I  |**^  ^  A  j 

1964”.  What  shall  I  do  since  that  drops  from  the 
vessel  of  my  heart  which  it  contains. 

^ AA&^  £j! 

1965.  Should  a  person  once  upon  a  time  commit  si 
fault  it  may  be  forgiven. 

’  *  ■  '  i 

£ 

.  — 1 1 

J966.  His  pin  is  strong ;  i.  e.  his  Patron  is  eH 

4. 

powerful. 

|  j  j  •  ^3  Aj  I  yf  \j»j 

1967.  Poison  kills  whether  you  take  much  or  little 
of  it. 

A* ] Ji* 

1968.  If  you  wish  to  succeed  to  the  patrimony  «f 
you  father,  acquire  the  science  of  your  father. 

1969.  A  bysena  succeeds  to  the  heritage  of  a  dead 

wolf. 
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jb  I  A*  ^  j  I  jl 

1970.  These  noble  well  mounted  horsemen  asBist 
for  the  love  of  God. 

Applied  to  one  who  take*  part  in  a  quarrel  without  the  knowledge  of  thw 
parties,  or  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  case. 

1971.  Despair  is  infidelity. 

Said  by  way  of  comfort. 

i  0J  ^  j  If  U 

1972.  Without  taking  trouble,  wealth  is  not  to  be 
obtained. 

( Eng  )  Without  paint,  no  gains. 


Ijui  J  ^  I  jSj  I  *£■  *i  y=c '  *  Si  t  ji-  V> 

1973.  No  one  can  go  to  the  house  of  God  without 
being  invited. 

a u^jj  tS a^IjJ  s» 

1974.  He  has  no  nail  to  scratch  his  back. 

See  No.  300.  i.  e.  He  is  very  poor. 

Vi  \  J  j  AJ  j)  C)  ^ 

1975.  A  fool  speaks  and  a  wise  man  thinks. 

I  J  1  J>  AJ  iS  1  *  tf 

1976.  Ignorance  is  the  worst  of  defects. 

1977.  Put  on  these  airs  to  him  who  values  you. 
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1978.  Where  can  the  afflicted  go  to  gain  repose.  . 

1^1  OjArf  SA*ii  Jl*  y**  ^ 

1979.  The  worthless,  O  philosopher  cannot  be¬ 

come  worthy  by  instruction.  See  No.  IS,  aud 
No.  602.  ....  I 

Uj  I j 

1980.  When  the  inexperienced  transacts  any  busi- 

i  * 

ness  he  labours  for  his  own  disgrace. 

*  j  0 

1981.  It  is  the  object  of  desire  before,  possession* 

but  afterwards  of  repentance.  , 

9  -  ■  ■  J 

S J>  ^\>ai  1 j  Aa tS U 

1982.  No  one  can.  put  in  force  the  law  of  retalia- 
'  tion  for  a  person  who  is  not  killed.  See  part  1/ 

Section  I,  No.  43.  .  y  > 

Ut  1  C£**  J  l ^  jl  M  I  <J  0 

1983.  The  noise  of  the  water  is  owing  to  the  un¬ 
evenness  of  the  ground. 

This  is  used  to  shew  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  thing  or  person  spoken 
eome  thing  or  person  connected  with  them. 

ki  d  J *  if  dJjj  U  '  ,  *  *  J. 

1  ^84.  A  coward  always  boasts  of  his  courage. 

SB  • 
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^J>  Um*4 J  1*  ^-*  |*V> 

1985.  If  you  apeak  of  a  dog  take  a  stick  in  your, 
hand. 

(Eng,)  Speak  of  the  devil  and  he  will  appepur.  ' 

l*b  jl  Job  |»tj 

1986.  A  high  name  is  better  than  a  high  house. 

1987.  He  has  a  great  name  and  his  village  is  in 
ruins. 

ftej*  3  j*  *?•  *J'sj  j, 

1988.  What  does  it  signify  whether  one  day'* 
bread  is  carried  on  the*  back  or  in  the  belly. 

o4JJ  *j\ A*  >j»  £  V  w  ^ 

1989.  Bread  with  ice  is  tasteless;  but  this  is  the 
contrivance  (choice)  of  your  humble  servant. 

(Lat.)  Video  mdtiotM  proboque,  deter  iota  sequor f 

jijf 

1990.  Give  bread  and  get  a  great  name.  * 

AAA**  jjj  1*.  jjj  U 

1991.  He  say's  bread;  and  gives  up  his  soul. 

fxpreyaea  thp  extreme  poverty  of  any  penpq,  '  * .  >  r 
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JU  >&j  ij\i 

1993.  Give  bread  and  buy  life. 

jUl  , 

1993.  My  bread  does  not  require  a  wallet. 

,  ij  lif*  C^’J  J  <3*j  Jw* 

1991.  He  steals  the  spout  of  the  Kuubu,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  obtain  the  rain  of  mercy. 

«B 

jy  b  fjij* 

1995.  A  sharp  sword  wont  cut  raw  silk. 

4 i£  ii  U.  g  I  j  *  «*J 

1996.  There  is  no  prosperity  in  that  house  where 
is  no  chastity. 

I»  a  lj  Usri  1  y*  i£  ]jii 

1997.  In  consequence  of  my  love  for  my  country, 
I  ought  not  suffer  a  disgraceful  death.  ^ 

1998.  A  dirty  thing  when  it  is  wet  becomes  more 
dirty. 

IXmi  if  1 J  JUB  St 

f  -  * 

1999.  No  one  will  give  cash  for  credit. 
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*3-  C)  J  ^  *3i  C 1)  V’  Jj-*# 

2000.  When  goods  are  to  be  had  id  abundance, 
although  they  even  were  souls.,  their  price  would 
be  lowered. 

2601.  An  iron  nail  will  not  enter  a  stone.  See 

S  '  * 

•J'jl-  *)i  l rai  1 J  o  ^ 

2002.  Those  who  are  near  are  much  distressed. 

I  I  iJ  j-  j  j  i  UUmI^J  ■  ^*0  I  Jji 

2003.  In  the  opinion  of  the  fire  worshipper,  hell  is 
preferable  to  heaven, 

j y**-  V  J  b  3  *  3  J 3  *  yji  O  ^  JJi 

2004.  Those  near,  who  are  unacquainted  with  thee, 
(God)  are  in  fact  at  a  distance,  while  those  afar 
off,  who  know  thee,  are  near. 

jj  A  *j' 3~£  i'  *i  >-fj ) J j ) 

200.x  In  the  opinion  of  the  mean,  embroidered-slip* 
per#  are  better  than  golden  earrings. 

J  l«i  |  l>  b  L  l&J 

J  ^3jl  *ji 33 j  Jlrev?* 

2006.  The  pleasures  of  life  last  until  30  years  of 
age,  but  when  one  has  reached  40  he  begins  to 
go  down  hill.  <  ■  ..  * 
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UmI  JJ  ^  tiJ..#  ^  *> 

•;80OTi  That  disposition  will  not  become  good  that 
was  bad  from  the  time  of  the  covenant. 

,  1**1  4 *w4>. 

2008.  May  this  be  the  lot  of  your  enemies. 

Expression  used  to  one  who  n:ontionsany  ailment  or  distress  of  his  own, 

•  AJ  t  ji  jj  j  1  J  IS  _J  A*  |  ji  (j 

.2009.  .You  spend  your  breath  but  will  never  suc¬ 
ceed.  To  labour  in  vain. 

; .  '  AJ  A-ii.  j  AJ  J  yZJ 

:2010.  He.no  sooner  saw  the  cash  than  he  laughed. 
See  No..  897  of  this  Section,  i 
i  J  '  V  J*» 

2011.  The  narration  .of  pleasure  is  better  than  the 

3  .  1  pleasure  itself,  7  .•  > 

j  uu<  j  j  AiO  1 

2012.  A  friend  will  never  complain  ef  another. 

r  * 

1  '  j  *  J  )(■> 

2013.  Do  good  and  throw  it  into  the  river. 

V.  :.'.v  .  *i  * 

To  shewfafor  to  the  wicked,  is  in  fact  doing 
'  injury  to  the  good. 

(Eng,)  To  favor  the  ill  is  td  ihjxrre  the  good. 
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:  I** 

2015.  Speak  to  the  purpose/ and  mind  not  if  yotir 
delivery  should  be  slow. 

2016  The  sight  of  a  beggar  is  a  request  per¬ 
sonified. 

jU*  *7  d'*'  J  ^ 

2017.  The  bending  down  of  the  heavens  u  for  the 

purpose  of  picking  up  people. 

J  l*j  0 J*  V;  j  yi»m 

2018.  Prayer  is  the  pillar  of  religion,  and  the 
stature  of  man  is  the  pillar  of  prayer. 

j\f  j)j  &)  j  Jd 

j  1  oo  \j  j  jf  jJ  Uj  ’  ~  ■  » 

2019.  The  iniquitous  tyrant  remaineth  ;not,  but 
the  curses  of  mankind  rest  on  him  for  ever. 

4jMU  jl  J  Vj •*  A4J 

2020.  A  black  rug  cannot  be  made  white  by  means 
of  soap. 

AAj  a£1j  I  W-i,  AJk  \j»  yfjf  j>  J  \ 

*  + 

*)J  en~jji 

2021.  Nimrod  can  never  go  to  heaven  by  the 
wings  of  vultures,  nay  by  the  kick  of  musquito, 
he  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
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j  U  | ji 

2023.  To  sprinkle  salt  on  a  wound. 

To  inflict  one  misfortune  after  another. 

XijjuXt  j  j  J  l- 

2023.  He  eats  the  salt  and  breaks  the  salt-cellar. 

,  Spoken  of  one  who  acts  ungratefully  toward  his  benifactor. 

,  Jfj  (jiai  )» 

2034'.  There  is  no  honey  without  a  sting ;  nor  rose 

without  a  thorn. 

*  .  •  » 

m 

'***£  ji j*3  !j  if*  ^  Js  :  -> 

2025.  The  servant  pf  the  Qazee  is  not  afraid  of 
being  punished. 

O  A.  U  j4  Ail  A  *  A  j U»i  y 

2026.  The  writer  knows  what  is  in  the  letter.  See 
Part  I,  Section  I,  No.  341. 

Ji*  **p  tP  J  V 

2027.  A  bitter  plant  will  not  become  sweet  by  care. 
See  Part  II,  Section  I,  No.  1090. 

Vi***  4 Jj  I J  AiU  0  l*i 

2028.  Hov^  Can  that  which  is  mentioned  before 
assemblies,  remain  secret.  " 

^>1  *j+  1 7  *i 

He  has  neither  the  voice  of  man,  nor  woman. 
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**  J  Jf-  $  j  1  ** 

2030.  Neither  is  barley  due  from  you,  nor  vetches 
from  me. 

i  e.  We  have  no  claim  upon  each  other. 

•NA  J  S  &h  J  &J  Aj 

2031.  Neither  does  he  eat  himself  nor  give  to  soy 
one ;  he  lets  it  rot  and  gives  it  to  the  dog. 

i  > 

(  E*S  )  He  i*  like  the  dog  in  the  manger. 

9  .  %  .  .  / 

I A  J  <ij*  »  A  fi  3 

2032.  I  have  neither  eaten  any  thing  (which  might 
cause  indigestion)  nor  lifted  a  load  (which  might 
strain  my  back),  and  yet  have  got  a  pain  in  my 
kidneys  for  nothing. 

-  -  •  •  v 

Said  by  one  who  has  suffered  much  distress,  and  inconvenience  in  aa 
transaction,  and  still  lias  derived  no  advantage. 

c**  j  jUi  j  U<a  i  j 

2033.  Neither  are  there  trees  in  the  sky,  nor  for  ¬ 
tune  on  (see  %*j the  earth. 

Spoken  by  a  person,  who  hat  been  very  unfortunate. 

Uu»«t  \\  jj  €9^* /*  J  *** 

3 

2034.  It  is  not  allowable  to  dispute  upon  every 
word ;  it  is  a  fault  to  find  fault  with  our  superiors* 
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la^  Jli  |»Ai>  C^j  l  ^  J  i  it 

2035.  Neither  is  there  ope  grain  of  wheat  in  se¬ 
venty  mills,  nor  one  star  in  seven  heavens. 

**  cl  ^ 

2036.  Neither  have  I  the  power  to  remain,  nor  the 
ability  to  go. 

»  _  * 

2037.  Neither  have  I  the  means  of  liberation,  nor 
the  way  of  escaping. 

2038.  Neither  patience  in  the  heart  of  a  lover ;  nor 
water  in  a  sieve. 

Juii'  it  ii  V*«i4  it  |>J«»  b  ti  . 

ij\ 1  I j* 

2039.  I  am  neither  a  judge,  nor  a  superior  of  the 
dervises,  nor  a  censor,  nor  a  lawyer;  what  advan¬ 
tage  is  it  to  me  to  prevent  the  drinking  of  wine. 

jjVLjlA  4»  1  ii  Oj  1  a  G  it 

2040.  He  has  no  property  for  the  king  to  take 
from  him,  nor  any  religion  for  the  devil  to  take. 

Sj*jJ*cr±r*it^,uf  j\J  it 

2041.  Neither  does  he  give  wheaten  bread,  nor 
•words  of  civility. 

3  C 
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*/»  tyj**  3  o)  dj  j*** 


6  jZs.)  j  lu£=*> 


Jl 


& 


2042.  Neither  is  every  woman  a  woman,  nor  every 
man  a  man ;  Goh  did  not  make  the  five  fingers 
alike. 


^  tmr^. J*  t 


lyvs*  1  si  1  V  JV-4*  I*  V  ^ 


2043.  You  must  not  run  your  horse  every  where  ; 
in  some  places  it  is  necessary  to  put  up  a  fence, 
i.  e.  A  wise  inan  will  discriminate  where  he  can. 
use  freedom. 

ai  1  ii  t 0  wi-Aj  )i  Vv?"  ^  ** 

2044.  It  is  not  every  one  who  adorns  herself,  that 
knows  the  art  of  heart-stealing. 


2045.  The  stream  which  has  passed,  does  not  com© 
back  to  its  former  channel. 

'  m 

1  A*-  uui  U»  ^  4  <"r> ^ 

2046.  Neither  have  I  the  power  of  meeting,  n©1, 
the  ability  of  separation. 

2047.  Annihilation  and  enjoyment  of  life  ! 
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0 

j '  L ri* 

0 

2048.  The  scorpion  does  not  sting  out  of  revenge, 
but  merely  as  it  forms  a  part  of  his  natural  dis¬ 
position.  See  No.  180  of  this  Section. 

0 

dV  ft* 

2019.  Life  is  in  danger  when  entrusted  to  half  a 
physician. 

A  little  learning  is  .  dangerous  thing. 

» 

^UjI  *,!aa-  L. 

2050.  If  the  priest  be  half  learned,  the  faith  of  his 
flock  is  in  danger. 

.  Sj  Is.  1  J  tdj y. 

2051.  The  leavings  of  a  dog  are  fit  for  a  dog. 

I  0  y  iij  yt*  |Sji 

jf  it  j  jJ  J  j J 

2052.  If  a  pious  man  eateth  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  he 
bestoweth  the  other  half  on  the  poor. 

I J  S)  yj  Sj  I J  u £-i 

2053.  Good  to  the  good  and  evil  to  the  evil. 

j\  Ail 

2054'.  Do  good  and  throw  it  into  the  sea,  or  forget 
it.  i.  e.  Do  not  reproach  with  your  favours  those 
on  whom  you  have  bestowed  them. 
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i*  j  y  <i  v  j* 

2055.  My  goodness  has.  been  thrown  away  (upon 
you),  and  besides  I  have  incurred  blame. 

*  4 

2056.  Open  your  purse,  and  eat  Hureesu.  i.  e.  If 
you  will  live  upon  delicacies  you  must  incut*  the 
necessary  cxpence. 

*■»/  >»  •  dish  made  of  braised  wheat  boiled  to  a  consistent  i  10 

which  is  added  meat,  butter,  ciunamou  and  aromatic  herbs.  . 

0|  J  JJ b  Ijj  \f  i  Jj U  lj 

2057.  The  leavings  of  a  cow  should  be  given  t.o  ah 
ass. 

AAjlajO  A^djfjjlatj 

2058.  To  leave  some  thing  behind  one,  is  -jtpetter 
thah  be  in  want. 

XmjJ  J?  ^  l> 

2059.  Alas  for.  the  speech  that  is  addressed  to 
who  do  not  understand  it. 

Y  _ 

t/ 1 )  J  V  J  IaG  A?  1  y 

2060  To  say  alas  once  is  not  enough,  but 
to  be  repeated  a  hundred  times. 

<T*  J  9*  **  jy*-  efiji  <4^3 

2061.  Pit}'  be  upon  that  food  which  is  eaten  9^*^ 
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206?.  Alas !  if  after  to-day  there  should  be  a  to¬ 
morrow,  (i.  e.  the  resurrection). 

u— '  Ji  *  js?-  *3jj 

2063.  Heirs  are  quite  different. 

itf'V  * Jj^i  jr*  UjlJi 

2061’.  Such  as  the  Wuzeer  such  is  the  king. 

( Eng.)  Such  M  the  priest  such  is  the  clerk. 

j\  SiJA  3j  3 

2066.  If  you  want  daily  bread,  go  and  acquire 
knowledge. 

Kfj y\jj  j\  S&Ki  <fj  Xyfi  t/lj  j 

■V  **  - 

2066.  The  performance  of  a  promise  is  •  good,  if 
you  would  learn  how  to  do  it. 

2067.  When  the  time  comes,  the  thing  will*  dis¬ 
close  itself. 

Spoken  >a  answer*  to  one  who  inquires  after  an  affair  not  yet  determined. 

V*  ta.— Si  j  b  ki b*i  j.  <-i— •  J  j  I  ,  • 

2068.  A  good  opportunity  when  it  has  once  escap¬ 
ed-  our  grasp  is  not  to  be  obtained  again. 

(Eng.)  There  U  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  &c.  *- 
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jl  4  \j  oi  j 

2039.  Improve  the  present  time. 

(Eng.)  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

^  IJaL*  1  j  Ct-*  L»  *  A*J  lj  ) 

2070.  Sometimes  he  is  a  slave  and  sometimes  a. 
king. 

I  «}1  A  S'J  J  ole  I  j* 

2071.  Whatever  the  just  governor  does,  is  justice- 

•m 

••a-—  I  v_W  J  A  Jlj*-  IjOV  jP 

2072.  Every  spring  is  followed  by  an  auttumn. 

'  3  l  V  ^}i  *  ^  J  c#  jt,  V  j* 

2073.  Wherever  there  is  a  fairy  faced^damsel,  she 
is  attended  by  a  demon. 

j  1  if 

2074.  Wherever  you  eat  salt,  do  not  break  lJ*© 
salt-cellar. 

Cs-a*  j  '»•  u*-»l  V  j* 

2075.  Wherever  there  is  a  rose  there  is  a  thorn. 

4 j l  )jJ<t  if  I*. ys 

'  '  ' 

2075.  Wherever  there  is  good  fruit,  it  is  eaten  t?J 
the  crow. 
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I  t  Uba*>  I  t£-  t*-^A 

2077.  Wherever  there  ia  a  treasure  there  is  & 
snake. 

The  Persians  ati<t  Indians  believe*  that  tin*  U  the  cue. 

ci—»t  Vt*  ' 

.  .  *  .  *  .  .  r ,  • 

2678.  Wherever  there  is  a  stone,  it  is  (intended) 
for  a  lame  person. 

{Eng.)  A  sore  is  af*ay*  in  the  Wfty.f&e  Ifd.'  J4T,  ' 

2079.  Whatever  God  wishes  that  happens.  • 

.  .  ,  i  .  .  •  • .  ■ 

4l  *1  JL  li 

2080.  Whatever  is  got  in  an  unfair  manner  is  spent 
in  the  same  way. 

/»  i. 

(Eng .)  Wh»t’«  got  over  the  devil’a  bach  i»  «peot  binder  hi«  belly.  See 
I.  Section  L  Ifo  443, 

#Ue  A&1  ^  AA  V4-  &j  *?•)* 

2081.  Whatever  a  wife  wishes  should  be  done, 
whatever  a  mother  wishes  should  not  be  done. 

jifi  l«j  <*?■>*: 

S082.  Whoever  is  little  low  in  stature  is  great  in 
value. 

l  A«*  ,/V*  <i  ,j  I  yA  .  f 

OSS.  W  hatever  is  got  from  a  friend,  iu  good.  , 
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Aj  UjjCj  lAiti j  &  A»  I  J  a  *?• j* 

2084,  What  enters  the  heart,  appears  good  tp  the  . 

eyes.  . 

*J  f  *  *  ^ 

*  ^ 

2085,  Whatever  happens  to  the  sons  of  Adam, 
passes  away,  i.  e.  Our  misfortunes  as  well  a$ 
our  enjoyments  are  transitory. 

fj 1  o xi&  ij>-  j* 

20S6.  What  is  done  is  done  by  the  attention  of 
men. 

aj  ^ J  a  ,  aj  Lj  a 

2087.  You  ought  not  to  set  your  heart  upon  tt*»t 
which  lasts  not. 

«JT  *  ms  J7  juo  ^ 

2088.  Thou  art  the  slave  of  whatever  thou  art 

* 

taehed  to. 

This  is  a  play  upon  thr  words  Bund  and  Bmdeh,  which  cannot  casi  Sy 
•hewn  in  the  translation. 

\  l*  f  1  JJ 1  J  Ut-wtlTj  I  yj*  — *  j* 

lit  ^  ^5  t/  U  ^  j 

2089.  Whatever  fault  there  exists  it  proceeds  fir  1X1 
our  unshapely  and  ill  formed  statures.  Otl*er” 
wise  the  robes  which  you  have  bestowed  are  **ot 
too  little  for  any  one. 
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ItA  ^  t*  I  j  j  l*  o  b  lob 

3090.  Let  happen  what  will,  my  hand  will  seize 
the  skirt  of  your  robe. 

k j*x)  lJ J  U  <xi^  X&  Ul*  <j>- 

2091.  Whatever  a  wise  man  does  a  fool  also  does, 
but  after  the  destruction  of  Busru;  i.  e.  out  of 
time  and  plhce.  Jsee  No.  449. 

2092.  Whatever  you  sow,  you  will  reap. 

<t  J  \<*j  a  J  b«  ntj a j  1  a»>  jh 

2093.  Whatever  is  left  by  the  thief,  is  taken  by 
the  conjurer.  ■ 

m 

ljp-  Ufc-vA-*/  ^  U  j  *  J  l  *»-  jH 
w  W  J  1  \jj  J* 

2094.  That  wliich  you  obtain  by  iutreaty  from 
mean  people,  may  benefit  the  body,  but  it  injures 
the  soul. 

ukvmI  j  ji  j  a*  t  j  t  j  I  &>" j* 

2095.  Whatever  falls  from  heaven,  lights  upon  the 
earth. 

hk  jj  Aj  Ufc«A?  jjSk»~  jl  li  J*  Mi  AA»-  j» 

2096.  Although  I  said  that  I  am  not  uncle  Husun, 

he  replied,  no,  you  are  uncle  IIusun.  ; 

3  D 
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cr* 

2097.  Whatever  king  shall  reign.  I’ll  still  be 
Vicar  of  Bray.  See  449  Section  I.  Part  I. 

2098.  Every  ass  has  its  load. 

/ 

UL.  .  1  J  J  ^  t  Jb 

2099.  For  every  pain  there  is  a  remedy. 

(L'ng.)  Every  sore  has  its  salve. 

9  • 

jjj  j* 

2100.  A  cow  will  not  die  every  day,  that  minced 
meat  may  be  made  of  it.  See  Part  I.  Section  I- 
No.  451. 

^  J  ji  J* 

2101.  Every  land  has  a  property  peculiar  to  itself. 
See  Section  I.  Part  1.  No.  461. 

1  A  d  y  y  ’ 

2102.  Every  word  has  its  proper  time,  and  every 
point  (of  wit)  its  proper  place. 

2103.  Every  dog  that  barks  iu  his  own  street  is  a 
roaring  lion. 
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yy  Jim  JjL  ItfjS 

21 04.  The  axe  cuts  off  the  highest  branches,  i.  e. 
The  proud  and  those  in  exalted  station  are  most 
exposed  to  disaster. 

yl  1  t_Sy  \<ij  if  pl£ 

l  *? '  J j  if* '  ***  )*s-*  j  V 

2105.  Every  night  I  say  that  I  will  give  up  this 
business  to-morrrow ;  again  when  to-morrow 
arrives,  I  make  to-day  to-morrow. 

Said  oF  one  who  put  off  people  by  idle  pretences. 

2106.  After  every  night  comes  a  morning.' 

Every  night  is  followed  by  a  day. 

'  I  iW  j4  jk 

2107.  Every  drop  of  dew  in  this  road  is  like  a 
hundred  rivers  of  fire. 

Said  by  a  person  who  is  ashamed  of  what  he  has  done,  by  way  of  excuse. 

* 

j »■  J*)  Jf 

2108.  Every  action  has  its  reward. 

ds-r*  b  4y*jj* 

2109.  For  every  Puuroon  there  is  a  Moses. 
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I  »  A  j  J  V?-  J  jM 

W 

V*  -—  1  ci  b  J  J  ^  I  -  w 

2110.  Wheresoever  in  the  world  there  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  fellow  to  be  found,  his  business  is  poetry 
and  geomancy. 

A*J  7  )  t.  f  )  I*  */*  ii>-  J  3f  J* 

2111.  Wherever  there  is  a  spring  of  sweet  water, 

#  ■» 

men,  birds  and  ants,  flock  together^/See  Part  I. 

Section  I.  No.  457.  ' 

All » *  f  jp*  c£’  ^  a  j  A  j* 

2112.  For  every  pain  there  is  a  remedy. 

b  *  *J j* 

2113.  Every  actioii  has  its  reward. 

Ub-W>  1  J  1  kU  J)  J  J  1 

2114.  Every  one’s  turn  is  for  five  days.  i.  e.  I-Iu- 
man  authority  is  of  short  duration. 

Addressed  to  a  ^tyrant.  ; 

*  'Ai  J  U  Ub»«,  I  »  A/J  J  A  \ J jb 

2115.  He  whose  spul  is  alive,  his  sensual  desire® 
are  dead. 

{fit}  <J  G  I  u°  ^  ' 

2116.  He  whose  friendship  is  great,  his  good  for¬ 
tune  is  at  hand.. 
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2117.  He  who  has  no  saliva,  his  lips  remain  dry. 

It  is  «sf*d  by  a  poor  tnan,  who  from  inability  can  not  keep  up  a  better 
appearance. 

UU*jl'  jJ  J\*£>  \  jS  j% 

2118.  He  who  ha9  not  patience,  possesses  not 
^  .  \ 

philosophy.  -  •  ( 

i/'  j  £ j  !»■  ^  U  j  u  1  jZjto 

2119.  He  who  is  in  pain,  'cab not'  help  calling  out 

‘  alas.  .  1  •••'  '•  ^  '  • 

m  ,  *  « 

The  letters  ^  and  ar®  called  ^  ^  ^Jlc  ^  or  letters  of  disease* 

(t.  e.  vowels)*  ,  '  •  ‘  .  r  ’  •  *  .  .  ‘ 

2120.  Every  person  has  a  flight  before  him.  (i.  e. 

every  one  is  doomed  to  die).  ...  '  ; 

\*f  lS j  '<  j\j_  1  j  j * 

A)  l‘  ^  ,  U  lj  j  1/V** 

2121.  Every  one  created  (by  God)  for  a  certain 
task,  and  the  love  of  it  is  impressed  in  his  hfeart. 

.AlUJ  (J>  }*»’  Si.}}  j  1  j 

2122.  To  .  every  one  bis  o-wn  son’ appears  the  most 

beautiful.  •,  •  ,  /;v  ;  < 

.  ,  I  cAij*-  y^aJS'jb-'*  ’*'? 

2123.  Every  one  thinks  his  own.counsql  the  bekt. 
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U'~/  ifjX  LL^xi  Os  a  J  j  g  j* 

2121  Every  one  will  at  last  reap  what  he  has 
sown. 

(Eng.)  As  you  sow,  so  you  shall  reap. 

'^*  ""  ^  ^  j  jjj,  ^ 

2125.  Every  one  is  involved  in  trouble,  according 
to  his  station. 

4i®-L»  AjU.  *}i.  vs,^  j±si)  uJS  j* 

2126.  Every  one  has  built  a  house  in  proportion  to 
his  ambition. 

*J  ^  **  J  ^  j* 

2127.  Every  person  in  his  own  imagination  has 
some  foolish  notion  or  other. 

(Eng.)  Every  one  has  his  hobby  horse. 

2128.  Every  person  and  every  business,  i.  e.  every 
business  has  a  person  adapted  to  it.  See  Part  t- 
Section  I.  No.  456. 

i  liUj  d 

*  ^  U 

2129.  Every  person  who  eats  salt  and  steals  the 
salt  cellar,  is  like  the  dog  that  steals  a  bag  for 
holding*  grease. 
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t  *}  j  * 

1  <* j-  ij j j  j  *{  * 

2130.  Who  is  not  fit  to  be  prosperous,  will  not 
derive  any  advantage  from  beholding  the  face-of 
profit. 

tjj  «u1y»  Ui  J*  1  j 

*yi  Jub  1  ji.  )jA.  t  jju  U  4&T 

r  . 

2131.  Whoever  has  come  into  the  world,  will  one 
day  or  other  be  one  of  the  dead,  but  he  who  will 
last  and  remains,  (for  ever)  is  God. 

<W  J  C— >  I  ijf  Ub*M  1  1  j *  (jij  T 

2132.  Whoever  is  of  a  fiery  temper  will  live  with¬ 
out  water,  i.  e.  he  who  is  wicked  will  live  by  his 
wickedness. 

j>  «1J  b  ,  j  1  Ju.  j\i  1  4>  j  1 

2133.  Whoever  fears  not  God,  do  you  fear  him. 

* 

J  jfj f  0d»!  JO-  J*  $  AjT  *6j* 

2134.  Whoever  comes  (to  you)  say  come,  and  who¬ 
ever  wishes  (to  go)  say,  go. 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  porting  guest. 
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<t  j*  t  if*  j)  '}  Immf  ji  fc-J  l>-'  X it  i!>  jb 

1  AJU  i Jj*t  cJti*  \  ]»•  4ji  6  £_£  J*«< 

2135.  Whoever  is  a  sitter  upon  the  earth,  (i!  e. 

humble)  produces  leaves  and  fruit,  (i.  e.  gains 
honor  and  respect),  as  seed  becomes  groen  when 
it  associates  with  the  earth.  .  • . .  , 

(E*g-)  He  that  bumbleih  himself  shall  be  exalted. 

I  •  ’  •  *  '  **  *  b 

j\aS.  j* 

.i  -.,i  **-*•! Jj*j***j  ,  , 

2136.  Every  one  who,c^me,  erected  a  new  fabric  ; 

he  departed,  and  evacuated  the  tenement  for 
another  to  enter.  ■  ’ 

tAi  bjb  j  |  c/b  <U-  xiiU  c  jj  b  tfjb 

2137.  AY  hat  has  he  to  fear  from  a  storm  who  has 
Noah  with  him. 

AJu-U  jt  X)  b  jb 

2138.  Whoever  associates  with  the  wicked,  will  ne¬ 
ver  prosper. 

b  ^  ^ 

2139.  Whosoever  grapples  with  an  arm  of  steel; 
will  injure  his  own  wrist,  if  it  be  of  silver.  - 
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JuL i  lj«i  4 jT  <3jji  Uk>M  4  |*  4  J> 

2140.  Whoever  parts  scorpions  with  the  hands  of 

compassion,  receives  punishment.  \ 

jm  4 j  I  ^  J  iil  ^ j4 

2141.  Whoever  has  wind  in  his  head,  (i.^e.  who¬ 
ever  is  puffed  up  with  pride)  gives  his  head  to 
the  wind,  (i,  e.  is  ruined).  "  * 

’ }  v  ' 

J  ^  -V  *  s*  -V 

2142.  Whoever  acts  wickedly,  associates  with  the 
wicked. 

•  jJ  t  jj  jb 

2143.  The  poorest  is  the  most  free  from  care. 

4o»  1  tfj*  ji  >— $  U>  4 

2144.  Whoever  destroys  the  house  of  another,  the 
earth  falls  upon  his  head. 

Application  is  the  same  as  No.  70S. 

AAAJ  4i  I  j  I  Sm>  JJUi  I  j  i  ^ 

2145.  He  who  beholds  himself,  (i.  e.  who  is  vain), 
will  not  behold  God. 

M  jl  <  l)J  JJ  iS  jb 

2146.  He  who  is  guilty  of  embezzlement,  his  hand 

shakes. 

SE 
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A  yQ)  Si  1  jXi  j  j  Si  j  S  is  jb 

2147.  He  who  turns  his  back  in  battle,  will  not 
be  able  to  shew  his  face  afterwards. 

2148.  He  that  has  no  gold,  is  without  power. 

«  •  •  f  •  ,  • 

r  j  «  ■  • 

Ufc—  I  >  Sj  I  Si  ^  fsi  j  is  jb 

2149.  Who  has  no  livelihood,  is  dead. 

V  3 1  J£  s+  J  j* 

A — ~  [i  £=*>  Jo  *$/ 

\ 

2150.  Whoever  has  the  king  as  his  disciple,  if 
his  actions  were  bad,  they  would  be  consider*^ 
good.  * 

l?  *  s J3i.  f/ jkL  i'jb 

2151.  Whoever  has  drank  hot  milk,  won't  drinU 
water  until  he  has  first  blown  upon  it  See  Sec* 
tion  I.  No.  614. 

Sjj  I  ji  fjlsi  u\/s  U-AC  3$ jb 

s y  Sb  !  j*.  uA^  ^L«Joo 

2152.  Whoever  recounts  before  you  the  faults  ° ^ 
others,  will,  without  doubt,  carry  your  fault 

fore  others. 
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AAjl  ^  I.aj  <tC ^  jJ  j  jtjLiA  4^ yb 

2153.  The  coin  is  struck  in  his  name,  (he  is  king) 

whose  sword  is  best  used, 

# 

V**  - J 1  U  |tu>  j  j)  &  j  j*’  j>(  4? 

2154.  Whoever  eats  little,  is  the  light  of  ray  eyes: 
i.  e.  dear  to  me. 

Supposed  to  be  said  by  a  miter,  ’*'*•' 

sU.«uU|/.j  tjif  df ys 
— e/J^tAOV 

2155.  Whoever  flies  from  the  subjection  of  a  king, 
*  '  carries  the  load  of  a  demon  of  the  desart. 

j jji-  JUfij  J  Udf  ^ 

/ 

2156.  He  who  does  not  expend  his  wealth,  will 
repent 

•  *  .’1*4 

djj*  i/*?  J*4  j)  jVi  df 

<  w 

ft  JjJ  ^  ' - i»  Vfc-i* 

2157.  Whoever  eats  the  bread  of  his  own  labour, 

.Twill  not  place  himself  under  ai|  obligation  tp 
Hatih  Taee.  See  ^  . 

It ij  ji-  J~  *£'*£*}  j?  jO 

,2158.  We  could  never  have  existed  without  the 
head  of  an  ass  (i.  e.  an  intruder). 
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AJ  j/>  j»  L<J  I  SjAfi  ^1*  yi  ^  }' J**  9  ^jb 

*ji 

2159.  When  Umr  the  son  of  .As  says  to  yi.EE  (up¬ 
on  whom  be  peace)  I  swear  by  your  life,  you 
ought  to  cut  off  his  head. 

1  j*A  j\i  I  JJkf  f1  <A  l  ^  t^jfb 

2160.  Whatever  a  man  esteems  agreeable,  Uvaz 
becomes  a  Yoosuf. 

Uyaz  the  friend  of  the  emperor  Mcbmood  wu  as  remarkably  ugly  if 

Yooslf  (Joseph)  was  reputed  handsome. 

J  ViA  0  y&  ilSTyb 

2161.  When  an  Ass  is  roasted,  a  Jack  all  turns,  the 
fat  into  a  spit. 

I  XS  Sj  tfj  ji>  I 

2162.  He  that  cats  rotten  (or  stinking)  meat,  must 
have  a  cook  that  dresses  such. 

lljy,  j\«jb 

2163.  Every  snake  has  not  got  an  antidote. 

* ^  1  \£?j* j* 

2l6t.  Every  bird  is  not  able  to  eat  figs.  &ee 
SA _f  jj 

2165.  Every  piece  of  copper  that  Alchemy  operates 
on,  becomes  gold.  '  ■  . 
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2166.  Every  country  has  its  own  customs. 

( Lat.)  Suus  est  mos  cuique  genti. 

2167.  Every  hollow  has  its  hill,  i.  e.  although  the 
times  are  hard  now  there  is  a  prospect  of  their 
becoming  more  favorable. 

V. 

\  4*ij  \j  (J  a  yj+S  J* 

2168.  There  is  a  gnat  for  every  Nimrod. 

See  Sale,  page  159.  1 

t)ji.  Aj  jo.  pi}  j\j> 

2169.  He  cannot  buy  a  thousand  such  as  you  for 
half  a  barley  corn. 

i 

i. 

v;-—  1  j  y*M.y  &  ti Jo }  mwml  pi  )  a  j  1^* 

2170.  A  thousand  friends  are  few,  and  one  enemy 
is  equal  to  many. 

*•*«•-»  1  j>  1  ji  ^ ■St  j*  !»■  j  <— d  j*  j  1  J* 

2171.  A  thousand  answers,  -and  one  silence  are 
equal. 

•  -a 

(* — z  *  j—  blj  p*£s  Jj  j  ^ jA> 

c:^j  j  o— *1  J 

2172.  I  will  sacrifice  a  thousand  pleasures  for  one 
drop  of  sorrow,  because  pleasure  is  a  dream  and 
an  imaginary  idea,  and  sorrow  is  always  a  com¬ 
panion. 
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A—  j  A  {J- 1 

2173.  The  same  mess  in  the  dish.  i.  e.  The  state 
of  affairs  is  the  same  as  at  first. 

I  jx*  ^  1a j+ 

2174.  The  attention  of  the  holy  is  the  assistance 
of  God. 

djUU j'i  us*P 

2175.  Resolution  overcomes  great  difficulties. 

Dangers  retreat  when  boldly  they  ’re  confronted. 

*j\  4  U^lisUuP 

2176.  Resolution  does  great  things. 

.^1  «db*£ 

2177.  By  resolution  if  it  were  the  resolution  of 
men,  an  ant  might  become  (as  great  as)  Soumai*- 

^tb  y  C— >  1  yi  ptb 

21 7 8.  The  future  reward  of  virtue  and  dates.  Sec 
Part  I.  Section  I.  No.  469. 

It  if  said  that  Moohummud  used  generally  to  breakfast 
during  the  month  of  Rumzan  on  dates,  whence  the  custom 
is  often  observed  by  pious  Moosulmaui. 

J jj  1  ^  I  J  <t>  I  U  J  j  && 

2179.  He  partakes  in  my  sorrow,  whose  own  heart 
is  wounded. 
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jJlj  j  S  pM  j  «xl  Vix*  j j%3  pi 

2180.  The  robber  complains  (atbaving  got  30  lit¬ 
tle),  and  the  people  of  thechravan  also  (at  hav¬ 
ing  lost  their  property).  4 

tf-  J  y}  yf  I  .•  / 

2181.  If  your  fellow  traveller  goes  faster  than  you, 
he  is  no  longer  your  fellow  traveller. 

2182.  Things  of  the  same  colour  do  not  hurt  each 
other. 

~  It  is  used  to  express  that  people  of  similar  dispositions  agree  best*  The 

phrase  is  also  used  by  card  players. 

1  j  <i  U#  Af  d#  ^ 

2183.  God  preserve  us  all  from  bad  neighbours. 

y jU  pk  j  JuT  ls  — »  JU 

2184.  To  get  possession  of  the  wealth  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  snake  (that  guards  it).  * 

~r 

2185.  When  you  spoke  the  word  Moostufa  you 
said  all. 

oyy  *J Lhm  jj».  Jub  t_>T  j  I  lyj  jJj  ap 

T 

2186.  All  filth  is  washed  by  means. of  water,  but 
the  filth  of  water  cannot  be  washed  by  any  thing. 

It  mean  that  the  faults  of  an  inferior  may  be  corrected  by  a  superior, 

but  those  of*  superior  cannoL  ^  , 
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<■5—1  j  4iU-  )  I  jyd  )±i  y*j  j  Ai  I  i$ 

2187.  All  the  advice  that  I  give  thee  is  this,  that 
thou  art  a  boy,  and.  this  house  is  painted. 

A-i  W  jb  wi.  x«  j  * 

2188.  You  will  always  find  a  pearl  in  a  shell. 

f  *  ■  't  J ,  » ‘  *  T  „  t  % 

Aj  1  aJjo  LJ  Uj  Aj  c£.\*. 

2189.  Stones  always  strike  doors  that  are  shut, 

>  . 

Used  by  those  who  speak  against  misers. 

it  Jr  *  .  ‘  .  it  .  t  ’ 

I  j  *7  |*  A.A  c*i  j  f  J?  if 

2100.  When  I  am  ready  to  go,  I  won’t  stop  un¬ 
til  I  reach  Shecraz. 

jH  J  ^  i  lL£L»J  I  jv  .A* 

2191.  The  arts  are  better  than  the  possessions 
and  wealth  of  one’s  father. 

hJU*w  1  Am  j  d  1  J 

2192.  Still  the  selfsame  gruel  is  in  the  cup. 

‘■'j'  •»  LSJV  )*})** 

2193.  There  are  still  2j  draughts  remaining  Ct^ 

UUmmJ  ^-^4  jJ  ^  j  As  J  AAj  Ji""*  \  jjJk 

219-1.  The  mosque  is  not  yet  built,  but  a  blindmart 
is  seated  at  the  door,  (for  alms). 
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^195.  Of  no  business  and  of  every  business. 

( Eng.)  Jack  of  all  trades  is  oftto  trade. 

r*->u  # 

2196.  I  have  nothing  to  do  wfth  you,  nor  you  with 
me. 

W&'i i  1  (J  b  J  jf  j  i)jjJ  ^2*  J  ^ 

2197.  If  you  have  no  particular  regard  for  roe,  still 
it  is  easy  to  make  favorable  mention  of  me. 

J^n  expression  used  when  mentiontog  an  absent  friend. 

2J$S.  His  rp collection  (that  of  ap  absent  friend), 
is  for  my  good. 

This  phrase  is  used  in  Uindocstar\y  sometimes,  and  especially  by  women 
when  a  person  sneezes :  m  English  it  is  said  ‘  Your  sweetheart  is  thinkiug 
oCy  9  Mfhep  a  woman's  garters  unloosed.  J  *■ 

’’ . *'  ’  '  9 

j  j  6  dd- 1  J  j  J  j  d»  \j 

J  LJT  jf  I  dj*  ^  -U&  1  ocj  )J  £  ^ 

2199.  The  merchant  either  reaches  the  shore  witty 
both  hands  full  of  pearls,  or  else  the  waves  one 
day  cast  hitn  dead  upon  the  beach. 

2200.  Friends  of  Busuu. 

-^k-pplied  to  faithless  «nd  unjust  people. 

3  F 
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t  •*  *» 

2201.  Is  it  better  to  have  Bine  friends  or  ten  ? 

JuLf  '{L-)  &  ^iV  £ j 

2202.  A  sincere  friend  ohght  to  suffer  the  bite  of 
a  snake  (for  his  friend). 

«*“•  j  jl  bS  G 

2203.  A  friend  who  has  been  unfortunate,  receives 
aid  only  from  his  friends. 

2204.  My  beloved  is  good,  but  her  ways  are  bad. 

**r* 

2205.  A  living  gallant  is  better  than  fc  dead  hus¬ 
band. 

J>  v  **  . 

2206.  As  long  as  a  friend  remain's,  there  is  hopes  df 
meeting  him. 

•  &&  ]j  ^  1  j  b  fj\j  tj 

2207.  Friends  know  their  friends. 

)  j*  e>  G 

2208.  Friends  extoll  their  fiends. 

t'ji'jb 

2209.  The  friendship  of  boys  subsists  Only  as  long 
as  the  lesson.  See  Ut.7 
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VJbJ £  IZ3  jy  j\»-  jyXi  ^  ij*  <—»  1  £*, 

2210.  He  melted  much  ice,  when  such  a  thing 
was  effected. 

jLtwj  x» ) j\.j  1  tlSi 

‘2211.  One  pomegranate  and  n  hundred  sick  people. 

xz£~>  j  ti 

■2212.  One  deer  and  a  hundred  dogs. 

jy^j  «*»  s  jP  ' 

2213.  One  grape  and  a  hundred  wasps. 

J^p3  J  3 

2214.  One  nose  and  two  ears  (remained). 

Expresses  that  a  person  has  been  deserted  by  every  tone. 

xii  cP/ 1 j  tjU j?  4^  f  j '  tmP 

2215.  One  scabby  goat  infects  (spoils),  the  whole 

"flock.  n 

1  lj  »  lif  4*  tljJ  U^l 

"2216.  One  repentance  is  sufficient  for  a  hundred 
sins.  , 

ijtSJ 3* jjy  cJj 
2217.  One  arrow  and  two  marks.. 

l W* 

2218.  One  sour  look  is  sufficient  to  drive  away 
a  hundred  guests. 
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Ij  i— — »■  W  1  jj)  b  j  J  y** 

2219.  The  wrinkles  of  the  eyebrows  are  as  good  BA 
a  doorkeeper’s  club,  for  the  master  of  the  hou$e. 

222Q.  In  one  breath  there  is  a  thousand  hopes ;  o,r 
while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

2221.  The  favor  pf  the  judge  is  better  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  witnesses. 

f.j*  J  4  ^  H 

2222.  Joseph  in  Egypt  is  dear  (or  a  king) :  the  wfor^ 
jjm  besides  signifying  a  king  in  general,  is  t^e 
common  title  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 


END  OF  PART  I.  SECTION  II. 
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PART  II.  or  HINDOOSTANEE. 

SECT.  I. 

1.  Come  misfortune,  embrace  me. 

9 

u  Jjjt 

2.  Come  bull,  gore  me. 

Spoken  of  one  who  willingly  brings  misfortune  on  himself. 

o 

■  vT 

3.  A  good  man  finds  all  the  world  friendly. 

Good  .Hind,  good  find. 

-  <-»  U  d  ljT 

Attend  to  your  own  affairs. 

Each  to  his  own  taste,  as  the  wife  said  when  she  kissed  the  cow. 

°—  t 

£  »  a  ,)  »  we  T 

The  Brakmun  drowns  himself,  and  drowns  his 

client  along  with  him. 

Spoken  of  a  person  who  ruins  himself  and  involTts  others  in  his  disgrace, 

A 
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^  )  a.  <yT 

6.  When  a  man  is  drowned,  all  the  world  is  lost 
( (o  him. ) 

®  * 
y+'rf '  1^  cs" j./ 1 

7.  Will  it  be  anv  loss  to  Mcdar,  (a  saint  at  whose 
tomb  there  is  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims,)  if 
Sn  jo  jam  go  to  Ij  mer,  (where,  there  is  another 
celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage. ) 

8.  Every  man  does  his  own  business  best. 

h  CLil  du  mailre. 

9.  Lit.  My  own  son  is  a  son,  a  stranger’s  good 
for  nothing:. 

o 

i.  e-  Every  one  thinks  his  own  child  .  prodigy  of  excellence. 

a  1*  f  I »  U,  I 

10.  Your  own  coin  (or  money)  is  base,  what 
f*iu!l  is  in  the  ass&ver? 

mtZSZZZ “•*“  "r  -  «.  *«»'■“ 

!t!  1  si  *£r  u, ; 

11.  fte  hoards  his  own,  and  tastes  or  eats  that  of 
others. 

s  *-&,,$■£=>  U,f 

12.  A  man  may  do  as  he  pleases  at  home,  but  roust 

be  careful  not  to  fpoii  any  thing  in  anotl***’* 
house. 
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c  ^  ^  Ay  I  J  l>i  I 

'  13.  Every  man  is  the  guardian  of  his  own  honour. 
7  f  l^=>  • 

11.  He  is  a  relation  or  friend  who  renders  essential 
service. 

A  frieml  in  need,  is  a  friend  indeed. 

/t  tjA$J 
'  15.  Mind  your  own  business,,  and  let  others  attend 
ta  theirs. 

10.  Attend  to  your  own  Rad.ha.  (business.) 

Spoken  by  way  of  rejection.  See  4. 

o  ' 

O ^  *  oii T  J  j  •  2  ^  LJ  I;  <3:i  I 

17.  She  betrays  her  own  disgrace,  and  then  dies 
for  shame. 

9 

Uj ^  ^  1 L»  jE=b  Jij) 

18.  Lit.  To  dress  one’s  own  doll. 

Spoken  of  a  father  who  defray*  the  whole  expence  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  her  dress,  ornaments,  &c.  without  any  charge  to  the  bride-groom 
or  his  family. 

•  b  -8 

^  (jr*  esh  1 

19.  Every  cock  fights  best  on  his  own  dunghill. 

^ j  b  La  j  aj  I 

s  ^4  (S  ^  Im  aj  | 

*  •  ••  I  ^ f 

90.  To  blow  ones  own  trumpet. 
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21.  He  that  has  foolishly  lost  his  eyes,  begs  from 
door  to  door. 

Spoken  in  reproof  of  one  who  wastes  his  own  substance,  and  is  likely  tm 
be  reduced  to  want  or  dcpendance  on  others. 

9 

^  £ 1 

22.  Give  me  your  eyes,  and  go  about  to  beg 
(  for  others. ) 

Spoken  in  reply  to  one  who  makes  an  unreasonable  demand. 

'(J **  y  ts*  -T 

23.  The  master  himself  asks  an  alms,  and  beggars 
are  standing  at  his  door. 

To  express  that  he  caunot  serve  others  who  is  always  asking  favour* 
for  himself. 

24.  He  that  is  hasty  (or  passionate)  is  mad. 

pti  IjSl 

2l  A  superintendant  of  police  out  of  place  *9  * 
little  man. 

•  «y  ■ 

/  yi  2  9*  c5J  *  j  y*  g**  1 

26.  There  is  mustard  enough  to  put  in  the  pick  l®9* 

That  is,  I  have  enough  (of  any  thing  mentioned)  to  serve  my  tur^* 

jW  22 

27.  Come  and  go  at  your  pleasure. 

9 

UC«^jU1^3  2  y  Li 

28.  A  coming  misfortune  must  be  borne  with  P® 
ticnce,  when  it  is  gone  you  are  liberated. 
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Its,  yJ  )  lj  'J 

29.  The  flour  is  expended,  the  ear-cropt  (worthi- 
less  fellow)  is  gone. 

Spoken  of  one  who  deserts  those  friends  who  have  it  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  serve  him. 

* 

^  ^ }***  .)  f 

50.  The  merchant  who  is  already  in  advance, 
continues  to  supply  (as  the  only  means  of  ob-* 
taining  payment. ) 

f 

51.  The  market  is  almost  over. 

Spoken  of  one  who  was  rich  or  powerful,  but  is  going  to  decay. 

ft  P  _  _ 

^  T 

32.  Lit.  Bay  in  all  hi?  eight  joints  (a  horse.) 

Horses  of  that  colour  are  esteemed  hardy  and  active.  The  phrase  it 
used  to  express  a  person  who  is  very  cunning  and  wicked. 

9  _ 

^  ^  /  T 

33.  The  dust  of  worm-eaten  corn  to  be  ground 
along  with  the  flour. 

Spoken  of  the  poor,  when  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  great* 

o 

34.  Salt  ia  the  flour. 

To  .xpresi  a  rery  small  proportioa. 

-  °  •>  -  9 

I  4^,  J 

35,.  The  ridge  pole  of  a  deserted  house. 

Spoken  contemptuously  to  describe  a  very  tall  thin  and  awkward  penom 
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**  t&T'h  * 

^  ^  _.k-«  (J~  Ja 

36.  The  large  snake  does  not  work  as  a  servant ; 
the  birds  perform  no  labour. — Mu  look  Das 
says,  God  bestows  on  all. 

37.  Gon  feeds  the  large  snake. 

Which  is  too  unwieldy  to  hunt  for  food;  but  devours  those  animals  that 
carelessly  passing,  rftn  into  his  jaws.  Applied  to  those  who  obtain  a  liveii~ 
hood  without  any  exertion  of  their  own. 

9  9 

38.  A-sliewy  mode  of  life. 

Applied  to  those  who  keep  up  a  splendid  appearance,  when  really 
distress. 

I J-£=>  jjJ.aj-T 

39.  To-day  barren,  to-morrow  barren ;  even  when 
the  Pulas  tree  blossoms,  still  barren. 

This  tree  blossoms  only  in  spring,  when  all  nature  teems  with  1*^* 
Spoken  to  express  the  total  relinquishment  of  hope. 

40.  He  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

41.  If  you  have  to  do  with  a  fool,  you  must 
club  arguments. 

9 

<y^s  Ikj  | 

•  > 

42.  This  mischief  is  neither  on  this  side  nor 
that,  where  is  it  ? 
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43.  The  strolling  bride  says,  there  is  a  snake  in 
the  roof. 


Used  to  express  that  thost  who  ha\r  perverse  Inclinations,  are  never  at 
a  loss  for  an  excuse. 

v  - 

ja'aj  ^ 

44.  Half  hen,  half  quail. 

Spoken  of  a  dissembler  who  wears  two  facet. 


*  V*  U^*  {?**.>  ^ 

43. .  Look  at  your  own  face  in  the  mirror. 

Spoken  to  a  person  who  seems  to  have  forgotten  himself,  and  to  betray 
an  unreasonable  pride. 

«  9 

15  J  1 

46.  Shot  flying. 

Applied  to  a  lucky  hit. 

*  9 

C-— 5  ]q  *  O'*  J  ^ 

47.  The  flying  report  is  now  confirmed. 


48.  The  magistrate  is  answerable  for  all  tumult. 

*s>  y-»  Oft-*  JJ1  y?!-*  t/L:  ^  liL.  I 

O 

Uji* £  v'f y  £**  i ^7 *S^= ; 

49.  The  barber,  the  shaver,  and  the  beard-scraper, 
I  and  my  brother,  the  mare  and  her  colt,  and  me 
you  know. 

Applied  to  one  who  pretends  in  a  distribution  of  provisons  to  Teceive 
the  shares  of  several  people,  which  arc  in  fact  all  for  himself. 


3  y*-  lj£»  om  1  j  **7  jj-~  I 

SO.  Eighty  of  income,  eighty-four  of  expenee. 

Spoken  of  one  who  spends  more  than  bis  income.  u  lie  lives  at  tbe 
rate  of  six  score  to  the  lluad]'ed.,, 
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51.  You  a  lover  and  fear  for  jour  life ! 

Spoken  of  a  person  who  ha*  undertaken  a  difficult  and  perilous  enter* 
prise,  still  looks  for  ease  and  safety. 

jj  Ia**aA  k)  J 

52.  Neither  the  joy  nor  grief  of  a  solitary  person, 
has  any  thing  good  in  it. 

A  •  -  a.  • 

53.  Fire  and  water  arc  irreconcilable  enemies. 

Applied  to  any  attempt  at  reconciling  or  uniting  contraries. 

^ ^ ^ 45^^  J  ^ 3  yk x  j 

54.  Lit.  The  fire  knows,  the  blacksmith  knows, 
the  bellows-blower’s  fiddle-stick  knows. 

i.  e.  It  is  no  concern  of  his.  Spoken  by  way  of  dissuasion  to  on* 

Is  about  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  in  which  he  has  no  interest. 

lj  lS=J  I  \X f 

55.  Qui  ignem  vornvit  favillam  cacabit. 

Spoken  of  him  who  suffers  the  riatural  consequences  of  any  act,  wbi^ 
he  has  volularily  committed. 

50.  To  look  for  cat’s  urine,  when  the  house .  *s 
on  fire. 

15 >  3  5  j^3  J 

57.  Lit.  Having  set  the  bouse  on  fire,  he  goes  ^ 
look  for  water. 

U^!j3;^JT 

68.  To  dig  a  well  after  the  house  is  on  fire, 

'When  the  steed  is  stolen,  to  shut  the  stable  door. 
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.  59.  When  the  house  is  on  fire,  whatever  can  be 
saved,  is  so  much  gain. 

60.  First  there  is  water,  afterwards  mud. 

That  is,  he  that  goes  first  to  the  well  gets  good  water ;  whereas  nothing 
by t  mud  remains  for  him  that  comes  last.  Delay*  yrc  dangerous. 

^  G *&{/& j ^  £_  a  *&,£)'&■•. £l 

61.  Whoever  advances,  his  honour  encreases ;  who¬ 
ever  retreats,  his  honour  vanishes. 

Applied  to  soldiers,  &«. 

J ' > V*  )  ■*  >  T 

62.  Speed  before,  forgetfulness  behind. 

Applied  to  one  who  learns  rapidly,  but  soon  forgets  what  he  has 
acquired.  ^Thc  more  haste  the  less  speed.) 

A^ti  *j  ^  J[_T 

63.  Neither  nose-string  before,  nor  leather  behind. 

Spoken  of  one  who  has  no  protector,  one  that  will  Neither  lead  nor  drive. 

64.  A  hand  before  and  leaf  behind. 

Spoken  of  ond  to  wretchedly  poor,  that  h*  h:y  not  clothes  to  cover  his 
nakedness, 

S5.  if  O  niche,  give  a  morsel.” 

It  is  said*  that  a  certain  king,  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  beggar  girl, 
married  her.  In  tiie  in idst  of  regal  pomp,  she  could  not  relinquish  the 
habit  of  begging,  nwX  therefor*  put  morsels  of  food  on  the  niche*  in  the 

B 
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wall*  of  her  apartment  And  begged  from  them.  The  proverb  is  u«ed  to 
express  (hat  early  habits  cannot  he  roofed  out;  as  the  English  proverb, 
u  What  is  bred  in  the  hone,  will  never  come  out  of  the  flesh.’* 

9 

5,31^  JJ  ^**11 

66.  The  eaves  drop  intoxicating  potions. 

Spoken  of  a  place  where  all  the  people  ate  stupid. 

^  °  •  -9 

Cf  1x11 

67.  The  thief,  contrary  to  usage,  punishes  pift 
Kotwal. 

(Turning  the  tables^ 

A  •  * 

C8.  A  reversed  sword. 


oV? m  ,s  a  form  of  imprecation  Against  an  enemy,  performed  in  thi* 
manner :  A  naked  sword  is  placed  erect  before  the  person  who  pronounces 
the  curse;  he  repeats  the  words,  and  after  every  sentence  blows  upon  tti< 
sword.  The  effect  is  said  to  be  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  person  so  cursed- 
But  if  the  curse  revert  at  the  person  himself  who  pronounces  it,  it  in  called 

<j*J  I  the  biter  bit. 

LJy  b=ii£  ja] 

69.  The  river  flowing  upwards. 

Spoken  on  the  occurrence  of  something  very  improbable*  Sic 
may  be,  as  swine  may  flee,  but  a  wat  the  re  no  like  Burdies. 


70.  A  fat  man  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  c oD: 
sequence. 

*  1  •  This  impertinent  intruder  is  come. 

Lit  SeUcrof  powdered  vetchei,  a  wretched  repart. 
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J  i 

—  fmm  *  /  - 

72.  She  devoted  herself,  but  when  the  time  of 
need  came  retired. 

o  o» 

•  CLsS*  ^ -ft*  **  £**  *  ate ^ 

73.  If  God  should  even  give  me  two  horns,  I 
.  should  be  contented. 

Spoken  by  one  under  some  misfortune,  to  express  his  resignation  to  the 
divine  will. 

w 

yf  y  L»  d  I  *7™>  ill  1 

74.  Whatever  God  "gives,  must  be  received  with 
respect  and  thankfulness. 

W  u# 

c-_5ih  aJUJ^  *XlJ 

75.  God  alone  is  God. 

An  exclamation  expressing  astonishment  .or  despair. 

°  w 

C_5*  J  ^  ^  ^  * 

76.  If  God  is  oor  friend,  our  business  is  accom¬ 
plished. 

D*  aE» 1 

77.  The  manga  is  become  the  companion  of  the 

■  tamarind.  . 

1.  e.  Ripens  at  the  same  time.  To  express  some  very  rare  event.  -*fThe 
mango  ripens  in  tl|e  hot  season,  the  tamarind  in  the  cold.) 

Stt  o 

78.  To  eat  the  mangoes  or  count  the  trees  ? 

That  is,  we  should  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  presented  to  us,  yritli* 
out  puzzling  ourselves  with  fruitless  inquiries  about  them. 
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79.  The  mango  entire,  and  the  price  of  the  -kernel 
besides. 

Spoken  of  one  who  expeel*  something  very  unreasonable  ;  as  if  another 
makes  him  a  present  of  a  book,  and  he  asks  for  the  price  of  the  binding  be¬ 
sides. 

a  A  u  ... 

fe>  *  u  3  3  *  (j  j/  3V  2**  2?  ^ 

50.  I  build  my  house  opposite  (to  my  neighbour’s) 
and  remove  all  obstacles  between. 

Applied  to  an  impudent  shameless  woman. 

^4#  I 

51.  The  end  of  a  good  mao  is  good. 

O 

cjV*  u ^  <•>* 

/•  / 

S3.  There  is  no  oil  in  these  sesames. 

(To  deny  th#  most  evident  truthj^a*  to  insist  upon  black  being  white* 

.  &  ,«  IS.  £  IB  I 

83.  A  shoe-makefr  or  calker  of  Intae  or  Itama. 

A  term  of  reproach,  as  the  people  of  this  profession  there,  arc  know**  to 
be  inexpert.  / 

c.»5  /«*  u1*  jV?  v*;  ^  ^  aJ  I ... 

84.  The  blind  man  distributes  portions,  butalwaj® 
to  his  family. 

Spoken  of  one  who  gives  every  thing  in  his  gift  to  his  own  relation** 

U  «Xi  I 

85.  The  blind  heron  eats  dirt. 

That  it,  the  ignorant  always  live  in  misery  and  wretchedness.  '■ 
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C**.  -U*  ^  j  l*  Aj  I 

S6.  When  the  king  is.  blind.  the  state  is  thrown 
into  confusion. 

Quicqidd  deli i  ant  rtges  pkctuntur  jlchivi. 

yy*  'by*  ^ r*  u**  sf l*  Aj. 1 

87..  The  bliftd  man  says,  I  will  mount  into  the  sky 
and  piss  that  none  may  see  me. 

Spoken  of  one  who  pretend*  or  endeavour*  U>  conceal  that  which  it 
already  puttie/  ~ 

T  j A  ^  ^  oJ  I 

?S8..  What  does  the  blind  desire  ?  Two  eyes. 

*  -Spoken  by  one  wbd  h  desked  to  do,  or  it  offered  the  thing  which  bn 
most  wishes  for. 

i  ^  ^  UoJ  i 

89.  When  the  tutor  is  blind,  arid  the  pupiPdcaf, 

if  the  first  ask  an  apple,  the  other  will  give  him 
a  pea.  -  ■; 

Spoken  ofTwo  people  who  misunderstand  one  another.  , 

_ ^  O  tfSa  )  IaJ^S  1  £  lA  ds?J., 

90.  A  blind  man  loses  liis  staff  only  opcc. 

A  burnt  child  dreads  tlic  fire.  „ 

1  * :  ' 

U.i/  y  I  ....  . 

91.  A  one-cy.ed  man  is  .a  king  among  the  blind. 

i  “  •’ V  ^ 

'■  o3^.;^.^.  2,  ^  *  :  :  •' '': 

93.  The  blind  have  plundered  the  market.  1 

(To  expren  «om«thiog  wonderful.) 
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W  ^  » 

U«£»  jjAAJ  I 

£—  t— 

.03.  The  Mind  womaa  grinds  and  the  . dog  eats  it  up. 

Spoken  off  Jj  person  who  docs  not  take  care  of  his  gains.) 

r  5^  <—■ 9  ^  *  )*■  ^  ■ 

94-.  The  blind  are  excused  from  playing. 

Used  io  excuse  of  ail  bmiAsiau  committed  through  ignorance  .or  it- 
advertency. 


95.  Weep  before  a  blind  man  and  lose  both  your 

eyes. 

Applied  to  erne  ♦ho  makes  his  complaints  to  a  person  who  wilt  net 

.attend  to  theflu  Ye  waj;  cry  out  jour  eyes  ere  /cjtt  u^dt  the  hgidluf  * 
hurl-barrow. 


ts  jss,  £  i 

96.  The  blind  man’s  staff. 

Applied  to  one  whose  aid  is  indispensible. 


U  ^  A  i>j  I 

'  4  Cm  >- 

97.  A  partridge  in  the  hands  of  a  blind  man. 

Spoken  of  one  who  has  got  something  of  whidh  he  does^hothnow  the  valutJ* 

G  1  j  )=*  (S  I 

98.  When  the  city  is  deserted  the  king  is  ruined- 

See  85.  * 

j  ©  .  • 

j'  ) 

99.  That  which  h  out  of  sight  is  as  if  a  mountub* 
lay  between.. 

^  Oat  of  sight,  out  of  miuL) 
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*  ■  *4&T* 

100.  The  eje  is  burst  or  gone,  and  the  pain  is  van? 
ished. 

Spoken  when  a  thing  which  had  been  preserved  with  much  care  and  aku 

iety  is  lost.  r 

*  •  •  j  .  .  ..  ’/  u 

i  £.  ^  P  'Hi  *€&T 

101.  If  my  eyes  are  put  out,  can  I  see  .with  my 
eye-brows  ? 

Spoken  by  one  who  apprebends^fhe  lose  of  something  which  cannot  be 
Replaced.)  .r  r  '  .  ;•«£ 

.  ^  / y  jjjs * !  w ’■»  *  '  • 

”  s  *  .  c/  .m  «  T 

J02.  The  fault  of  the  eyes  before  the  eye-brows  ! 

Spoken  of  £ne  Who  mentions  the  faults  onisfaeti  of  another  before  his 
{elation  or  intimate  friend.}  •  ,  . ,  „  y; 

9  V  ‘  ‘  /  /  *'  ' 

103.  A  fig  for  your  seeing,  I  have  heard  it. 

Used  in  reproof  of  one  who  brings  only  reports  in  opposition  to  ocular 
demonstration.  -  !  ' 

^  _  o  ff 

\J~  £*aXS  *Q^XM.u9f£SY 

104.  The  eyes  delight  and  hearts  repose. 

i.  e.  Much  beloved. 

f  A  v 

*4r**  ^  f  -i  r  <  t 

IQ5,.  .A  blind  man  is  called  cyc-bright. 

Spoken  of  oqe  wlio  plumes  himself  on  qualifies  which  he  docs  no* 
possess.  : 

STlat  U  VXU  X 

100.  You  have  got  a  nose  before  your  eyes,  'liow 
:  can  ywfi  see  ?  I 

Spoken  to  one  who  commit*  fault*  or  blandm,  Wliicti  the  aaMUeit 
Retention  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid. 
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uV  y*  ;  V  l^o^. ^  yi«^T 

-’.  <■  •  '.’.  _■  •  -  ?  . .  °  •  -  ».'  .;  •  '  7  ."  : 

‘  ^  >4  QT  y*-*  y*  “J  * 

107.  >Vhen  lie  meets,  he  appears  to  be’a.  frieiyl, 
but  in  absence  betrays  hjs  hostility. 

,n  q  o  o 

.  ta»  J  1*  y»  ^  >*»  ^  (jT  J*t$  ^)T 

*  «V#  ■  /,  .  .  ,  ;  V  O  ;.  , 

108.  He  is  a  eftiwiinal  .fw  fool,}-  who  drives  the 
^ow  of  a  stranger  out  of  a  field  which  is  also  a 
stranger’s. 

Said  of  one  who  leaver  his  own  concerns  to  peddl^  w^tti  his  neighbour’s.  r 
Jo  scald  ones  tongne  among  other  folks’  kail. 

;  *  ^  «j.  {  j-.  j  j 

Cj£i  2_  7^i  ’ 

J09.  If  he  is  allo  wed  to  touch  your  finger,  he  will 
speedily- sai^c  your  wrist. 

(Give  hup  ao  inch  h«  takes  ell  .j  Let  in  his  fing«r  and  he  will,  soouget 
in  his  whole  hand. 

ft 

C_SA  yS  1 

1 10.  (  His  or  mine  is.)  the  safety  of  not  being  met. 

Spoken  of  or  by  a  person,  who*  l^s  travelled  u  road  infested  bjr.  robber* 
without  meeting  any. 

*  ^  ^  *Xj  j  U)  ^  y  | 

lit.  If  he  cannot  get  a  woman  he  calls  himself  an 
anchorest ;  if  he  get  one  he  cultivates  the  do¬ 
mestic  virtues.  fJ" 

Applied  to  hypocrite*.  flaking  a  virtue  of  necessity*  •  - 

>  o  ..  ^ 

.  ,  V- 4  ofc  *■>  >&f»t  opt  ^ tjf+ej  &  */.ui 

1 J  ^  ✓ 

112.  These  eyes  have  this  difference,  they  have 
-  seen- those  things,  now  behold  these.  ‘ 

An  expression  signifying  that'  the  times  are  grcaUy  ehangwL . 
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^  f  • 

tf  j  *$3  ^  . 


113.  The  cup  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  who  never  ; 
saw  one  ;  and  she  drank  till  she  died. 

§Qt  a  beggar  on  horse  back  he  will  ride  to  the  devil. 


114.  A  cup  in  a  strange  house,  or  in  a  house 
;Which  has  never  had  one  before. 


Applied  to  a  mean  perton  baring  acquired  tome  trifle,  of  which  h«  U 
unreasonably  proud*  A 


115.  Above  a  brother  or  friend,  but  below  the  * 
Lord  knows  what. 

Spoken  of  a  hypocrite,  of  fair  external  appearance,  concealing  &  wicked 
or  profligate  mind. 


*  ’  /  * 

116.  Lit.  He  that  dies  without  being  married, 
goes  the  road  of  the  hill ;  i.  e.  to  destruction. 


Applied  to  one  who  adopts  unusual  and  improper  causes, 
o  o 

117.  A  scanty  cupital  ruins  its  master. 

A  eaution  against  launching  out  on  extensive  speculations  with  insuffi* 
dent  funds, 

_  f  o 

J  I  tXj  ^  Uca  J  tXaii  j  J 

118.  God  deliver  me  from  any  concern  with  the 
mean  or  worthless. 

9 

c*&.  J  a1  ,  1 

119.  The  friendship  of  a  mean  person  is  like  a 
wall  of  sand. 


C 
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-VI  ®  -  .. 

130.  Come  friend  and  be  doing  something;  it  i*  ; 
better  to  work  for  nothing  than  be  idle;. 


Ci U  ^  T  I 

121.  O  O0D1HO  !  this  is  the  effect  of  good  for(unp.  . 

Spoken  of  one  who  has  been  proapewus  beyond  his  merits.  (Oon.no 
was  a  companion  of  Krishnu;  and  often  employed  in  carrying  message! 
Vet^een  him  and  the  Gopctt.)  ' 


0  T  •  A  u».  F  a 

f&j  *  ujft*  ^  * 

122.  He  sees  the  speck  on  another's  eyes,  by^  not 
the  film  on  his  own. 


•  A 

•5  b  «3  b  }  &  (5— 1  ^  3  ^ 


J23.  The  DomneG  (a  female  singe*)  has  let  tha 
^ime  slip,  and  sings  cut  of  time. 

f poken  of  one  who  commits  blunders  from  agitation  of  mind. 

9  o 


}2*.  Thirst  is  not  quenched  with  dew. 

Ppokep  of  or  bypne  to  whom  any  thing  greatly  short  of  his  grants  K  i 
ofTered. 

o 

125.  Cleaned  in  a  mortar. 

is  spoken  ironically,  to  express  one  full  of  faults.  ‘ 

p ^  2J 

126.  They  lade  a  camel  even  while  he  mutters. 

Applied  to  a  person  \those  complaints  arc  disregarded  bj  those  wht 
qypr^ss  him. 
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■  •  *  • 

jjA  jkA«,  ^  l 

127.  O  Camel !  what  limb  of  yours  is  straight  ? 

Used  to  express  a  person  who  has  no  good  quality.^ 

w  f  * 

3  IS  U=  OJ  jl 

123.  The  dogs  bite  him>  though  Amounted  on  a 
Camel. 

Applied  to  one  who  is  very  unfortunate. 

°  ‘  #  * 

we?1-*  ^  ^  ^  A 

127.  Ca"icli  podieem  osculari. 

SpjJceh  contemptuously  of  a  tall  person. 

c  * 

Ui  r>  S  j  t 

130.  Formica  in  podict  cameli  ( ubi  nempe  mor- 
sus  cju5  hon  'benlitur:) 

‘  fqj  jkeii  of  fc  difnimitive  person,  who  M tacks  one  of  greatly  superior 
ttrengih,  on  whom'his  blows  make  no  impression. 

w  O  “ 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

131.  A  cat  attached  to  the  heck  bf  a  camel. 

Applied  when  the  purchase  of  a  worthless  thing  is  made  the  condition 
Of  obtaining  something  valuable. 

9 

j  if-*  V'*  2j~** 3  * 

132.  A  grain  of  cumin  seed  to  a  camel. 

Used  to  evprc'.^vcry  inadequate  otlcr.) 

°  °  ..  w  °  o  _  ■  '  •’ 

-  lv-\.5  1  }c$  y  3^  £y  >* 

133.  WhenT  looked  from  3  height,-,  they  \vero  all 

c  '  id  one  state. :  r  •  • 

Ail  trees  of  one  height  when  you  look  down  from  the  moon. 
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eJ1  >^4  )  i  *  ti)  j  *  aT*  j  * 

134.  A  lofty  shop,  but  the  sweetmeats  sold  there 
are  tasteless. 

(_Great  boast,  little  roast.)  .Great  cry  but  little  wool. 

f  a 

y*  b  £  I  *>  ^  Aj  jl 

135.  May  the  devil  turn  you  upside  down. 

w*  ft  9  ft 

$  l*=3  ^  »>J  jf 

136.  (A  form  of  cursing,)  may  the  devil  come 
behind  and  ( push  or)  throw  him  flat  on  his  face. 

Deil  ding  him  belly  flaught 

o  o  o 

137.  If  it  comes  I  shall  have  my  daily  food,  ifn<rt 
I  must  fast. 

Spoken  by  one  who  lires  from  hand  to  mouth. 


•  o  •  e 

V*->5uV  irrV  kT 

138.  The  morsel  came  or  else  forgetfulness. 

Spoken  of  one  who  lives  contentedly  with  whatever  comes  in  hit 
/**4{  y  id  L  jA  b  yfj  £  jXj  I 

com^s  into  the  house  of  a  rneatt 
and  vain  person,  he  is  puzzled  whether  to  keeP 
it  within  or  without. 

1.  e.(lf  within,  nobody  will  know  that  he  la  in  potietaion  of 
ttinj,  ***d  if  with.ut,  there  it  a  digue  of  loiiuj  iU 


139.  A  partridge 
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S*!t  <S  j£ yV  i&  lA  ^=>  /Sjl 

,140.  If  a  partridge  fall  into  Abe  hands  of  ,a  vajit 
person,  he  carries  it  perpetually  outanfl  ip^(to 
:  iahewiit.).  ... 

Applied  toany  actjttifitbn  bt  &  vain  1igbt*mtaaed  perten. 

1$*  j  a  JL.1 

141.  Two  parts  of  a  mangoe.  See  154. 

«  J  1^3  OKJ  J  ,j  j  l  I 

?I42.  One  and  one  make  eleven. 

C Taken  from  the  way  of  writing  II  in  figures.  Osed  to  express  (he  gnat 
Advantage  of  acting  in  concert*)  * 

© 

jr  J  *  *4*H  J 

143.  ,To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Lit*  One  road  two  works. 

o  v 

.  •  o  ©  o 

;  £  I  LTj 

iCome  frieAd,  let  ns  go  to  the  place  where  the  sovereign  of  Brij  lives,  to  soil 
©at  mUk  an&mpet  with  Kris.h*,  tbps  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

m  _  • 

Vl yV.^3  ^£~Lm:  ~jti  viC,  I 

144,  There  is  «ne  ])f  yrobaian  tree,  and  the  ay  bole 
-village  h&s  a  cough. 

To  express  (hat  the  demand  ibr  any  thing' Is  great,  and  the  supply 
scanty.  The  Myrobalan  is  said  to,b$  «pi  effectual  remedy  for  a  cough. 

yV  /  \r>^3  j3  1  r  . 

'145.  Arrows  from  one  quiver. 

Spokgn  jaf  acco»$K*s.wojic  cripa*  tarred  with  the  same  stick. 
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V  I r? 7  Ji  O'*3  *•*  i  34*  ^  J3  '* 

146.  He  was  already  mad,  besides  Which  this  sei- 

son  of  spring  is  come  on.  •  ; 

Applied  to  an  accession  of  fortune  or  power  to  one  U  already  proud 
and  overbearing.  (Greasing  the  fat  *ow>  tail.)  ,  _ 

o  0 

^  ,/y  })m  J  *  *  C ~ez9* 

147.  One  is  rolling  on  the  ground  (from  intoxica¬ 
tion,  )  and  the  other  ( without  taking  warning 
from  him)  calls  out  for  strong  drink. 

Applied  to  one  who  is  not  deterred  from  any  act  of  folly  b f  tee i tig  tDa 
bnd  t  iTtc*s  of  it  in  another.  Or,  it  may  apply  to  one  person  thus,  “  He  ie 
'already  dead  drunk,  and  still  bawls  ©ut  for  the  dram  bottle.* 

£ 

o  o  O 

u3  >■*  ^  uJ  ^  J*  J  J  /  J3  t 

143.  Tliey  are  all  loaves  of  one  batch  or  cakes  of  the 
same  girdle,  (q.  d.  branches  of  one  stock)  whi¬ 
ther  small  or  great. 

Spoken  in  answer  to  one  who  endeavours  to  make  distinctions  betw£eii 
persons  of  one  family  or  common  descent,  (  Chips  of  one  block^ 

'  © 

[&  t/  u 

.149.  The  good  man  was  already  stupid  enough, 
and  has  besides  taken  an  intoxicating  draught. 

-  v  of  .. 

t)l  ^  ^  y*AA^S  IxSfc  *tlC»  I  .  ) 

150.  One  entire  grain  is  equal  to  many  brokerf. 

I  A  pparently  because  by  sowing  it  may  }>c  produoed.  To'e*pre?i  .that  the 

•afety  of  the  general  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  lives  of  many  soldier**) 

o 

-  J  J  a  I  •  w  • 

151.  A  pea  has  (only)  two  parts. 

This  proverb  is  used  when  partners  in  any  undertaking  dispute  respect* 
ing  their  shares,  a  third  person  who  wishes  that  each  should  receive 
equal  division,  says  that,  a  pea  can  onljr  he  divided  into  two  parti.  .  : 
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.  ►  .  J  I  ^  y  6  S "  aA  iXj  f 

t  *  -  .  %  T  t 

J52.  Two  halves  of  a  pea.  Two  chips  of  the  same 

block.C^V^^f  ^  •  1 

Applied  to  express  thfc  equality  in  origin,  &c.  of  two  persons.  4 

o 

V*».  a*-*  f  * 

153.  All  are  naked  in  one  bath. 

Speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place,  to  express  that  they  are  all  in 
on^  condition.  ..... 

o 

U&aty  j  *  Lf  if  Hi  aw  j  0  J 

J54.  The  first  and  second  faults  may  be  forgiven, 
but  the  third  stamps  the  miscreant(t>r  bastard,) 

that  is,  it  must  be  punished. 

’•  •  .  ' 

f  1  j  1  u**^  f  A  ^  i 

155.  Lit.  In  one  breath  are  a  thousand, 

While  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 


156.  A  person  is  considered  a  guest  for  one  and, 
evep  two  days,  hut  becomes  an  intruder  the  third. 

-  o  -  o  o 

^  J  a  2_  Vs  j  j 

157.  Two  parts  of  a  loaf.  See  154  &  155. 

-  o  o  • 

1 58.  Two  parts  of  jin  apple.  Sec  154  &  155. 

^  3  $  /“  I  •  *  •  ' 

159.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one,-  '  ■  * 
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;V  v  t  '  *  ‘j 

^  ^  jri^J  (**  fc#  uo^Xl 

160.  I  have  killed  such  a  poor  man  (as  you)  and 
got  nine  owns  of  fat  out  of  him. 

Spoken  to,  or  of  a  rich  man  who  pleads  poverty. 

*1^  J  I /  J  J  ^  ^  IT  lll^  f 

oV  ^ 

161.  He  can  611  the  mouth  of  one  with  sugar,  but 
those  of  a  thousand  not  even  with  earth. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  is  able  and  willing  to  support  or  entertain  on#  . 
or  two  people,  but  is  Unexpectedly  called  on  tq  reliev'd  a  great  number. 

_  0 

to  y  5  5t-»  4iC»  1 

162.  He  is  a  bitter  gourd,  and  climhs  on  a  bitter 
.  tree. 

To  express  that  a  mah  H  nsftnrafly  at  a  had  dlsjxwMoo,  and  has  betdm* 
worse  by  associating  with  evil  companions. 

•  .  ’  e 

45jX  ^  X  1  L  d£j  I 

1 63.  To  one  promises,  to  another  congratulation. 

That  is,  to  promise  an  employment  to  one  and  bestows  it  on  another. 
jijiiiySja Cil 

164.  The  remedy  of  one  is  two. 

That  is,  if  one  person  is  outrageous  or  destructive*  he  must  be  restrained 
by  employing  a  superior  force.  x 

h  £ajj$  sXa  I 

165.  Disciples  of  one  tutor.  \ 

To  express  that  tw»  people  ere  equally  bad*  asters  isttol  of  bstt* 

herring.  •  .  ' ' 
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r  (jj  I  «>*>  Jifk  l—  *£&  I 

166.  lift.  One  fish  spoils  the  whole  lake. 

One  rotten  sheep  spoils  a  whole  fleck. 

m  A  A 

tp*  f  l  ^  J*A  j  }  1  u*-« 

167.  One,  I  myself,  the  second  my  brother,  the 
third  the  barber  and  shaver. 

Applied  to  a  person,  who,  being  invited  to  an  entertainment,  carried  a 
number  of  uninvited  quests  along  with  him.  Also  a  barber,  who  at  a  wed¬ 
ding  refused  one  and  claimed  three  shares,  hence  applied  to  any  unreasonable 
Remand. . 

°  A  os 

^  yP  j  d  y*  Ui  Xa  | 

168.  One  refusal  prevents  a  hundred  reproaches.' 

That  is,  by  at  once  refusing  him  whose  request  yon  do  not  mean  to  grant, 
you  deprive  him  of  any  pretence  tq  reproach  you, 

9  °  9  o, 

tf  J  A  { bj*  1 

169.  Two  knives  in  one  sheath. 

Spoken  to  express  something  inconsistent,  as  two  kings  in  one  country, 
&C,  Two  swords  for  one  scabbard.  Two  of  a  trade  seldom  agree. 

o 

j  L  »$3  U  1  j  A  lA  I 

170.  Give  the  goods  with  one  hand  and  receive 
the  price  with  the  other,  or’pay  the  price  with 
one  hand  and  receive  the  goods  with  the  other. 

i.  e.  Pay  or  receive  ready  money.  Do  any  work  (good  or  bad)  witfc 
one  hand  and  you  shall  receive  its  recompense  with  the  other. 

l»  £  U  1 1 

IT1.  To  reduce  a  brick  house  to  earth. 

To  ruin  one’*  fortune  by  extravagance.  ,  • 

D 
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U*  ^  Jam  Jj  y  OJu  l 

^  fc"  Cm 

172.  To  pull  down  a  mosque  for  a  brick. 

Spoken  of  one  who  destroys  something  valuable,  to  get  that  which  has 
little  or  no  vaiue.^f  p  fajZUy  W 

“  >A  U**  1*4^  k=>  C  la  u/  7 

1/3.  It  is  stupidity  to  suppress  what  comes  into 
one’s  mind. 

Used  as  an  apology  for  saying  something  that  is  likely  to  be  disagree* 
•ble  to  another  person. 

>  k  'J  *•>  T 

174.  It  is  come  and  gone,  and  is  now  far  distant. 

Spoken  to  one  who  would  recal  past  transactions. 


To  understand  this  proverb  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  a  person 

Mtned  Shurkii  Stiooo,  or  Meerakjek,  who  lived  at  SumbhuP,  >• 

teir  '  ^  P'C'eml(‘d  10  freat  ,kni  in  th'  “ft  of  making  amulets,  fortune- 

lamp  which  halt  r*  llm~'~tukserr-  °ne  day  in  ploughing,  he  turned  up  » 
amp  whtch  had  been  constructed  by  a  famous  magician  of  former  times, 

,i  .tPHUr  \aD<1  e"d0,,ed  with  such  a  Property,  that  whenever  it  war 

It  tinvi  h.“rfC"w  °r  fami'iar  SpirU’  appeared  *°  ‘he  person  who  li^*4 

time  tha!  h!  °  h  i?'*0  ready  f°  perform  hi»  triers.  The  first 

ne  that  he  hghted  it,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  appearance 'of  the  genii  and 
e  eavoured  to  extinguish  the  Iamj)>t  but  (hePgPcnii  ,n;nrfmchdh^  that 

being  once  summoned,  they  must  not  retire  till  he  had  given  them 

order  rt°ih>Cr  °rm  ^  Shttekl>’  beinS  »  man  of  a  lascivious  disposition’ 
dered  them  to  bring  a  beautiful  woman,  whom  he  had  seen  at  a  ct‘‘,ant 

P  ace.  This  was  immediately  performed,  and  the  lady,  who  was  of  ‘••e1* 
rank,  wa,  much  a,toaished  anJ  alarmed  (<)  find  hcpsc,f  jn  ^  #  placC  with 

nper.  When,  however,  he  was  proceeding  by  force  or  persua*  j°n 
fratify  his  impure  desire,  one  of  the  genii  informed  him  that  their  obedi- 


#  Others  say  at  Umroha,  ^ 

f_.  t  Jicc',r<linS  to  others  the  tamp  was  found  by  a  peasant,  who, 

,  “  the  “Ppearanco  o/  <Ae  M  tf(i  uishcd  tks  *** 

«“*  f aw  it  to  the  Shutkh. 
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ence  to  him  would  only  continue  while  his  actions  were  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  virtue,  and  that  whenever  he  transgressed  those  they  were 
to  put  him  to  death.  He  desisted  for  that  time,  and  the  same  scene  was 
several  times  repeated,  till  at  last  the  violence  of  his  passion  got  the 
better  of  his  fear,  and  he  perpetrated  the  act,  whereupon  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  put  to  death  by  the  genii.*  Though  in  fact  such  a  profligate  cha¬ 
racter,  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  saint  or  prophet,  through  the 
supernatural  power  which  he  exerted  by  means  of  bis  familiar  spirits, 
and  a  superb  Durgah ,  or  shrine,  is  dedicated  to  his  memory  at  Umroha . 
After  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  become  a  powerful  spirit  or  Jinn,  and 
occasionally  to  descend  upon,  or  inspire  human  beings,  particularly  women, 
who  are  then  endued  with  a  knowledge  of  futurity  and  other  preternatural 
powers.  There  are  other  spirits  of  departed  seers,  which  exercise  similar 
power,  such  as  Shah  Duryat  Zuen  Khan ,  Nunhe  Miyan ,  &c.  hut  they 
are  of  inferior  rank  to  Shuekh  Suddo  or  Mteran ,  so  that  when  he  oomes 
in  person  they  all  retire;  hence  the  proverb.  Ase  Meer  bjiage  Peer ,  when 
Meer  comes  the  other  Petrs  (saints  or  soothsayers)  retire;  it  is  applied 
to  express  that  when  the  chief  in  any  employment  appears,  the  inferior 
agents  withdraw. 


176.  She  neither  came  nor  went,  but  remained  in 
the  corner,  yet  became  pregnant. 

Spoken  of  one  who  has  incurred  blame  without  cause.  It  is  also  a 
riddle,  the  solution  of  which  is  a  loaf  of  bread. 

w  A 

‘-y*t  3s  a 

177.  The  father  a  petty  merchant,  the  son  a  lord. 

To  describe  an  upstart. 

178.  Show  your  father  or  point  out  his  grava. 

Spoken  when  a  thing  is  lost  and  one  is  desired  either  to  produce  it  or 
•how  how  it  is  gone. 


*  Some  say  that  he  caused  several  women  to  be  brought  to  him  in  this  ; 
•Kroner,  and  indulged  in  lascivious  enjoyment  with  them ,  that  at  last  he  sent 
for  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Room  (or  Constantinople who,  having 
ascertained  from  him  his  name  and  that  of  his  village  Umroha ,  with  its 
situation,  $c.  informed  her  father ,  who  wrote  his  complaint  to  the  king  of 
Dihlee,  who  sent  people  that  put  Shuekh  Suddo  to  death,  and  having  filed  tha 
bwp  to  powder  threw  it  into  the  river . 
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•  0-0 

£__>k  v1* 

179.  If  the  father  acts  he  shall  reCeivfe  the  reward, 
and  if  the  son  do,  he  shall. 

that  l*,  every  one  most  be  inferable  (6 r  his  6mA  acts. 

***  b  ut*  £  lyU 

ISO.  The  father  wore  a  mallet  about  his  neck,  the 
son  a  precious  necklace. 

$ y)  Roodrachjh  ii  (he  seed  of  the  iEleocaptit  Garitrum. 

^  0  1 J  h«  ^  A  1*  *3 

181.  Neither  his  father  nor  grandfather  were 
noble,  but  he  is  become  such  by  force. 

Spoken  of  a  mean  person  who  shows  an  unbecoming  pride. 


J  J  Aj  f  JAJ  Ia  AJ  (S  J  «Xa J  l$  j  L*  u*  b 

182.  The  father  never  killed  a  Tomtit  and  the 
son  is  become  a  mighty  archer  ! 

Spoken  in  contempt  of  a  great  boaster.  , 

_  _  o  o  t  O  . 

^  i  >*  *-V  *  JjQr  X  ^  it 

1S3.  The  son  resembles  his  father,  and  the  c0^ 
his  sire ;  if  not  exactly  so,  yet  in  a  certain  de¬ 


gree. 


g-  U«£  Cf  b  ijA 


Oli 


,184.  It  is  offensive  to  interrupt  ja.  speaker  bef°fC 
he  has  finished  what  he  has  to  say. 

A  -  - 

^  •***$  i  w  lj  Zj  (j 

185.  Twelve  roads,  eighteen  ways. 

Applied  to  one  who  leadi  a  very  dissolute  life. 
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ij  \s  <s La  jiliEi  t}  t* 

o  »  *  «  • 

^  G  1  J?  jT  **  f  «  ^  * 

1$6.  Let  him  D*.  the  Chuodhuree  of  twelve  vil¬ 
lages,  or  the  chief  of  thirteen,  i.  e.  However 
great  he  may  be,  yet  if  he  does  not  answer  my 
purpose,  he  may  go  to  hell. 

or  o 

j  y  a*5  u--*  */  ^ 

187.  If  out  of  twelve  months  three  are  gone. 
What  remains  ?  nothing. 

The  rain  on  which  fertility  depends  falls  in  three  months ;  therefore, 
if  those  are  gone  the  remainder  is  good  for  nothing. 

Applied  to  one  disappointed  in  the  object  of  his  labour  or  his  journey* 

(jV  b^>3r>  C  t  T  <S  ^  J  *  j  W 

188.  This  is  the  KJiichree  of  the  twelfth  of  Sufuer, 
(on  which  day  Moohummud  died,  and  on 
which  the  oblation  called  Fatihu  is  made  by  all 
JMoosulmans,  with  this  kind  of  food,  )  it  is  only 
for  to-day,  not  to-morrow. 

To  express  a  present  abundance  which  will  not  last. 
w  9 

y  ' — ^  ^=> 

189.  There  is  not  even  as  much  left  as  would  feed 
a  dog. 

To  describ^xtreme  poverty) 

U  7  J  U  J  J  fgA  v  m 

190.  Stale  victuals  coming  to  boil. 

‘  Spoken  of  a  thing  brought  forward  when  the  time  is  past* 
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j  J  L  J 

191.  Faulty,  or  sinful  in  every  hair. 

That  is,  full  of  faults  and  imperfections^  Generally  used  as  an  expres* 
•Ion  of  humility  by  one  Who  Confesses  his  own  faults. 

^  ^  U  «Xi  L  J  ({ 

192.  An  expert  thief. 

Taken  from  the  practice  of  shooting  at  a  mark  hung  up  by  a  half. 

IS  s  J  1^5  ^  J  U 

< 

193.  He  can  skin  a  hair,  and  split  a  word  into 
,  fragments. 

To  describe  one  of  very  subtile  intellect. 

(jjUXflT  jSE»  is  «SJ  If 

194.  A  slave’s  person  is  a  threshing  floor  for  millet, 
(i.  e.  Slaves  are  oppressed  by  alO 

o 

**  a  <s  aJ  W  /  T  £=>  1# 

195.  When  a  slave  girl  becomes  mistress  she  does 
not  mind  sending  her  slave  girls  out  in  bad 
weather. 

I.  e.  No  indulgence  is  shown  by  low  born  people  to  their  ierraiiti* 
Put  a  beggar  on  hone  back  and  be  will  ride  to  the  deril. 

^  >  i  J  V  ^ 

196.  To  take  by  the  hand  and  support  through 
life. 

197.  The  shame  of  a  plighted  hand. 

Whereby  a  man  is  restrained  from  deserting  oat  whom  he  has  oeo* 
be  fii  ended. 
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i iS )& 

198.  A  skin  is  filled  with  wind. 

The  body  of  man  or  animals.  (To  express  Us  instability.) 

^  T  jr~y*  H  '^V  U7  (jy*  ^  jlf 

199.  A  camel  came  into  a  mad  village,  the  people, 
thought  that  it.was  God. 

Applied  to  foolish  people,  who  cannot  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 

O  vu  O 

e**  ->4^  ^ l  ^  *  y  b 

200.  He  assumes  airs  of  superiority  abroad,  and 
at  home  is  fain  to  live  on  rats. 

°  r  H  '  '  A 

/  y?  <*/r  (jt*  y  J*4>  y  t* 

201.  Out  of  the  house  the  husband  is  a  beau,  but 
his  wife  at  home  is  a  slattern. 

2  ^  y**  A?  y  J  /*** 

202.  He  knows  not  the  charm  even  for  a  scorpion, 
and  yet  puts  his  hand  into  a  snake’s  hole. 

Applied  tofeiie  who  undertakes  a  task  far  above  his  abilities^ . 

a  /  Jf 

r  ^  | 

203.  His  prosperity  is  fled,  but  his  pride  remaitis, 

\ jy  AaJ  Ij  y  of  >■£*»> 

** 

204.  Forgive  me  madam  puss,  the  parrot  will  live 
even  without  a  tail. 

I.  e.  Though  you  have  already  pulled  away  my  tail,  spare  my  life, 

I  am  content  to  live  without  it.  Spoken  by  one  who  has  been  injured 
the  calumnies  of  another,  and  entreats  him  to  desist.  ' 
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305.  Children  of  Biidapon. 

A  city  of  BohUk,huni,  where  all  the;  people  are  raid  to  he  Mt. 
An  idiot,  a  fool.  Wise  men  of  GetAom. 

o  o,  o 

£_bs=u  uii  £<9^^  c.  **  ** 

206.  If  the  wicked  man  will  not  depart  from  his 
wickedness,  let  not  the  good  man  abandon  hi* 
goodness.  . 

t  mf. 
f  ^  ^  "ou 

307.  An  old  woman,  called  Khutetfu. 

'Which  is  a  name  usually  gifts  to  young  denude. 

f  °  °  A  .  * 

J?1  1  yj“y  J  yi  /  '  J(f 

SOS.  Cunnum  warn  illiu&qmi  nye  infamior  ftieriS 
meretrix. 

Used  by  one  who  glories  in  his  wlckedi^ss  or  treachery  and  defies  say 
person  to  exoeed  him* 

f  f 

l__  c~is*  Ji  u&  ^  yi 

209.  Dread  the  wickedness  of  the  bad. 

w  JM_jj  ]  j» 

210.  Swallow  a  large  morsel,  but  speak  not  harsh¬ 
ly  or  severely. 

To  swallow  a  very  large  morsel  Is  difficult  and  painful;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  proverbs  is,  44  submit  to  distress  yourself  rather  than  gift 
pain  to  others.” 

^  It 

211.  .A  wasp's  nest. 

To  describe  a  family  or  tribe  who  adhere  firmly  to  one  another/  so  that 
whoever  provokes  one  is  attacked  by  the  whole. 
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*  8  ' 4  O  O  ^ 

AUJ^jW.  2_  3$>  y*  £  ^  ^ 

212.  The  elder  was  hut  so  and  so,  ■  bid;  ihd 

‘  "youngest  who  can  describe.  -  ■  = 

Used  always  irt  a  bad  sense,  to  express  that  the  first 'was  A  greatrogue, 
bat  the  second  goes  far  beyond  him. 

a  o  - 

y» 

213.  They  fry  pease-puddings  in  a  frying-pan. 

A  pun  or  the  word  I  *j  great,  or  pease-pudding.  Spoken  in  reply  to 
one  who  reproves  the  speaker  for  disrespect  towards  a  great  man. 

o  -  o 

c_y*  Vs  o5  ^V?-4  7i 

214.  Great  fish  eat  up  the  small, 

i*  e.  The  powerful  oppress  the  weak.  ' 

_  -  a  o  _  __ 

V  U  (5  jjfcj  Jj  ^  j  >j 

‘  1  '  o  o  A 

V  u  >4^  U_,J 

215.  The  great  do  not  allow  him  to  9ink  whoso 

hand  they  have  seized,  as  the  iron  fixed  to  a 
boat  swims  in  water.  •  ' 

o  9  9  • 

f  f  ^  ^  U**  (jV4  d*J 

216.  The  dagger  in  his  bosom,  and  salutation  in 

his  mouth.  '  : 

To  describe  &  treacherous  foct  professing  friendship.  To  smile  in  your 
face  and  cut  your  throat. 

^ y*  9^*  2.  g  g  a  N*  & 

217.  The  goat  lias  lost  its  life,  and  the  palates 
of  the  guests  have  not  been  pleased. 

•  Applied  to  a  case  in  which  one  person  has  incurred  a  lossj  wiihont  any 
•^vantage  to  other*. 

E 
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u  aiOj  lJ  J  L.  J  isj£*, 

818.  How  long  shall  the  goat  beg  for  the  life  of 
her  kids?  (which  the  butcher  carries  away. to 

•  slaughter. ) 

To  express  the  inutility  of  stming  or  begging  against  that  which  i» 
inevitable. 

819.  The  goat  has  given  milk,  but  Ailed  with 
dung. 

Applied  to  one  who  hai  performed  any  service  or  conferred  a  favour* 
but  with  a  Very  bad  grace, 
o 

1 3^  a  t*3  0s  ** 

220.  A  goat,  or  hare  has  only  three  legs. 

Applied >o  a  per«on  who  having  once  asserted  a  thing,  hoteever  absurd 
persists  in  it  to  the  last,  without  regard  to  argument  or  to  puniahmeat 
It  is  said  to.  originate  with  a  person,  who,  having  stolen  a  log  of  one  of 
those  animals,  and  being  charged  with  the  theft,  defended  himself  with 
this  absurd  assertion. 

221.  The  heron  is  turned  saint. ^ 

Spoken  of  a  hypocrite  who  pretends  to  great  piety  and  virtue,  whilt 
he  is  in  reality  rapacious  and  wicked. 

U  ^  ^  U 

222.  If  you  shoot  a  heron,  you  get  only  his  feathers. 

Spoken  of  one  who  injures  others  without  benefit  to  himself.  Ton 
can  have  nothing  of  a  cat  but  her  skin.  ‘ 

0  o  o  o  __  9 

\\Z  ^  £  yKA  fyj  lS  J~> 

223.  Call  my  eldest  daughter-in-law  to  put  salt  itt 
the  rice  and  milk.  • 

This  dish  is  not  used  with  salt,  which  would  spoil  it.  The  expression 
is  used  when  any  thing  is  spoiled.  : 
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%  l  ^  V  .Mi  JJL| 

224. .  Hfcrr  braided  like  a  crested  shrike.  /  1 

•  Tills  plaiting  of  ttte  hair  exactly  on  the  crown  of  the  head  is  considered 
as  a  mark  of  a  demi-rep * 

°  .  ®  wf 

S  <S  ly*  /  St 

a  f  '  > 

Brava  Joommq  l  I  admire  yoitf  trick*  ( or 

jour  figure. )  - 

Spoken  in  contempt 

9  M# 

u3.)  ^  <jV  *  P  f  Ati  k*  >*•  t»V 

226.  The  cat  does  not  kill  mice  for  God. 

To  eipreii  that  the  penOn. spoken  of  does  goodfrom.  interested  motives* 

:  •  v. .  _  o-  ,w;  -::r 

'  ,  * 

227.  The  cat  dreams  ef  garbage. 

Applied  to  one  who  onall  occasions  brings  forward  hrs  own  wonts. 

.*  "  w, 

liy  I^oaa^  wTl^j  ^>0^* 

1  ✓ 

228.  By  the  cats  good  luck  the  string  (by  which 
something  eatable  was  suspended)  is  broken, 

(  so  that  puss  can  get  hold  of  it. ) 

Spoken  of  one  who  meets  with  tome  unexpected  good  fortune,  or  is 
promoted  far  above  his  merits. 

^  J  u-  si  «  J*< 

, 

229.  She  can  keep  a  child  tvyelve  years  without 
.  the  breast. 

^<Bcribe  one  fully  versed  in  the  arts,  flattery,  and  self-persuasion. 
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*****?  ?.)  >*  cJ*i  ui 

230.  The  foal  comes  uninvited  Mdth  a  platter. 

'  Spoken  of  one  who  copals  without  invitation  %o  a  fast,  nr  who  walked 
Intermeddles  in  any  affair. 

{^3  h£»  ^  iu*  • 

231.  A  monkey’s  wound. 

*  -  Applied  to  a  twr?  Which  one  has  uoc/c*,  and  vhich  is  constantly 
Irritated  by  handling  and  scratching.  *>  .  ,  y 

o  - 

vi*3  J 

232.  A  monkey’s  cap.  ' 

Applied  to  a  restless  person  continually  in  motion, 

-  •  *  •  '  *  •  •  '  ■ 

•l-.-.I  fcjti'J  If**  0****. ■*&-;*** 

233.  The  friendship  of  an  ape  is  the  loss  of  life, 

<k  jh  Lb 

234.  A  cocoa-nut  in  the  hands  of  a  monkey.  P-earls 
before  swine. 

When  a  thing  of  v^luc  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who  cannot 
estimate  its  worth. > 

o  a  *  9  ’*  •  a 

Lo  j  J 

235.  Such  service  and  such  a  reward  ! 

r:  Spoken  in  reproach  of  ope  who  makes  a  poor  return  for  favours  of 
service  done  him. 

%u9  9  o 

ct  U  4;  ^ 

236.  Man  collects  hy  spoonfuls,  but  Gout  dissipate# 
the  whole  jar  ^t  once.  ' 

Applied  to  the  sudden  destruction  of  wealth  acquired  by  long  n4 
sorted  parsimony.  N.  B,  The  figures  arg  taJ^n.from  a  jar  of  oil. 
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237, •  A  biased  fist  js  equal  to  a  plum.  I  .'."l 

That  is^Jhinjs  unknoim  art  gv.erally  bigtity  valued.}  > 


.  *>.£'**=*  L  i  ^  pi 

238.  Cpmplaining  before  being  hurt.  .  .  ^ 

' ‘  "  v  '  '  _  9 

c;  ^  IS  jSa  U^.  j£=>  [Xj  1  eft  U> 

239.  The  grocer  eats  even  his  own  sugar  in  secret. 

Spoken  in  reproof  of  one  who  indulges  vice  publickly  without  shame; 
Jp  the  spirit  of  the  monkish  caution.  “  Si  non  casts  tamen  eante.” 


240,  The  merchant  refuses  to  weigh,  and  the  other 
says  give  me  full  weight. 

Applied  to  one  who  so  far  from  taking  a  refusal  goes  on  to  insist  on 
|om?thing  better  than  that  which  was  denied  him.  / 

,  W  9  f 

£  I  liSa  ^xj 

241.  The  corn  chandler’s  owl. 


Any  worthless  person  or  thing  that  is  kept  with  great  rare.  The 
phrase  originates  in  the  story  of  a  foolish  merchant,  who  bought  an  owl 
pt  a  great  price,  supposing  it  to  be  a  hawk,  and  used  to  exhibit  it  as  such. 


X  J 


242.  The  taking-  up  goods  on  credit  from  a  mer¬ 
chant  is  equal  to  the  swiftness  of  a  horse. 

e.  It  accumulates  rapidly. 

uV  Ua  • 

243.  An  old  parrot  does  not  learn. 
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t- j_y  [+»  m>f 


244.  Playfulness  in  old  age  ( or  secodd  /child* 
hood)  shews  the  grave  to  be  near. 


__  O  <  '  .  • _ 

f  <J  'i  ts  J  y' *  J  yi 

245.  An  old  mare  with  a  red  (or  finely  adorned) 
bridle.  .  .  t 

Applied  to  an  old  woman  who  decorates  her  person  sumptuously. 


A 

Z_ 


V  vT  V*V  v- 


»  t 

V*  V**  £. 


>.  >'• 


246.  When  the  pimples  break  out  op  an  old  face, 
people  run  to  see  the  wonder.  _  - 

Applied  to  one  who  in  old  age  affects  the  manners  of  youth.. 


^  s  A  yXi 

247.  Friendship  endures  only  during  life. 

Used  in  two  ways;  1.  When  one  evinces  a  disposition  to  quarrel* 
another  says  our  friendship  is  only  during  the  short  space  of  our  lives* 
why  disturb  it  prematurely  ?  2.  When  one  is  inconsolable  for  the  death 
of  a  friend,  the  expression  is  employed  by  way  of  consolation  to  represehl. 
tjie  unavailing  nature  of  his  grief.  ..... 


^  G  £  r~ 

248.  Let  him  that  speaks  go  for  butter.  .  '  - 

Used  when  a  person  who  pretemls  to  know  any  business  better  than 
others,  is  desired  to  perform  it.  Applied  to  self  interested  people. 

9  o 

IZacv^  ft*  j  $  L^b  ^  ^  * 

^  -  -  - 

249.  One  present  for  another  ;  what  occasion  for 
any  thing  more. 
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250.  Rub  jour  brother’s  arms. 

it  is  a  common  mdde  congratulating  h  victorious  wrestler  to  nib  or 
squeeze  his  arms.  This  phrase  is  used  ironically  towards  a  person  whd 
has  attempted  things  above  his  strength,  or  boasted  greatly  of  what  he 

toould  perform,  and  has  failed^ 
o 

^  ^  L  «Xa|  5L#  L  Ix^i  . 

251 .  Running  water  is  clear  and  stagnant  muddy ; 
mendicants,  are  best  in  motion  (strolling)  and 
are  thus  preserved  from  stain. 

•  •  O  “ 

to  ^  2L  i*  ^  y"  *  i  ' 

252.  flague  on  that  gold  (ear-ring)  by  which 
the  Car  is  torn. 

Spoken  of  a  son  or  relation  whose  conduct  renders  him  a  burden,  or 
limree  of  vexation  to  his  friend*.  It  Is  also  applied  to  fcfealth  acquired  bj( 
much  labour,  or  the  acquisition  of  which  produced  distress. 

_  0  o  9 

Jr  J  J*  •»  (Jj*. 

'  -  * 

*  ®  #  °  9 

J  ^  ^  *  **  *  "  l  u**  U*Qi 

253.  Jumalo  (a  woman  so  called,)  or  Dum6duiI 
( the  name  of  a  man  ; )  throws  a  spark  into  Uid 
straw;  and  stands  at  a  distance. 

Applied  to  one  who  excites  quarrels  among  others  and  keeps  himself 

•Joofi  .  ’  .  -  .  .  •  v  \ 

o  9  90 

£  ^  I  f  1  y»  Ia^3  r 

254.  J)F  4  do  well,  jt  wifi  be  ascribed*  to  Pro¬ 
vidence  •  ifiJI,  to  myself.  ,  . 

Words  of  one  declining  an  undertaking  or  reproaching  another  with  his 
being  unmindful  of  favours  conferred. 
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^  4.  J  rf  y  ^5  **«  L  L  ^ 

255.  Oh  father  !  I  have  got  into  a  strange  diffi* 

[  cultj ;  I  have  left  off  picking  up  cow-dung  and 

am  now  employed  in  embroidery. 

p  a  « 

^  ^ 

256.  The  oxen  labour  and  the  horse  Cats  at  his 
ease. 

-O'* 

^  ^XAJ 

257.  The  Brahmun’s  daughter  would  repeat  the 
Moohtummudan  creed. 

To  describe  any  thing  so  delicious  as  to  renounce  one’s  religion. 

*  °  4  A 

^  j  uG  a**  c_?A  T  •***«' 

253.  It  is  easy  to  drink  wine,  but  its  effects  deadly# 

Spoken  in  reproof  of  those  who  act  without  regarding  Consequence. 

...  A 

U  y»  J  Iq. 

259.  When  the  lady  treads,  she  shakes,  a-  hundred 
houses. 

To  describe  a  rude  boisterous  person. 

°  A  '  O  • 

US  U  I  £  «XaAJ  j  j  t  L?  ^ 

* 

260.  Hunger  is  contented  with  any  food,  and  sleep 

with  any  bed.  •  i  .  _ 

-  O  ©.  A-  •  •  .  *.  . 

A 

261.  If  you  ask  the  hungry  mart  How  many 
two  and  two,  he  replies  four  loaves. 
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,  O  o 

*t~z  Iff  i^=>  Jjl  ^  JJ  M  541 

262.  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce,  and  fatigue  the 
best  pillow. 

O  •  O 

•*  *4?  jj  >■’  >$* 


263.  If  you  are  hungry  look  at  the  green  trees. 

Put  in  the  mouth  of  a  miser  who  never  bestows  any  thing  on  objects  in 
distress. 

:•  ° 

Hi  $  J  *=* 


26 1.  If  the  Jogce  lose  his  way,  his  gain  is  double. 

i.  c.  He  finals  in  every  place  an  alms,  and  the  occasion  of  performing 
his  religious  ceremonies. 


o 

I  ^a*»  Ia  Ij 


-V-  *  (a) 


/JJ 


265.  Those  days  arc  forgotten ;  the  shaved  pates 
are  now  crowned  with  nuptial  garlands. 

Applied  to  those  who  in  prosperity  have  forgotten  the  meanness  of 
their  origin. 

®  _  .. 

£>  t$j  (S  A  J  I  3  «2£aa£  ^  li  '<3^=3  j  .  gj 

266.  The  woman  has  forgot  and  put  the  Asafoelida 
into  the  rice. 


N.  B.  It  should  be  put  into  split  pease.  Used  when  one  thiug  has 
through  mistake  been  done  instead  of  another. 

9  °  ^ 

A  f Ij  J3  (JJ  W  J  ^  (JY^  2-  *** 

267.  The  forgetful  Brahmun  ate  beef,  (and  said) 
1  will  never  eat  it  again  by  God. 

Spoken  of  one  who  having  committed  an  offence,  solemnly  promises 
dot  to  repeat  it,  and  yet  gets  again  mto  the  same  scrape. 

o 

268.  His  alms  well.prdportioned  to  his  dressy 

F 
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269.  A  wet  rat. 

To  describe  one  whose  beard  only  covers  the  point  of  hh  chin,  aid 
oho  is  reckoned  of  a  bad  disposition. 

f  ••  w  « 

2}  2  0J  l'*3*  ^  U*<  U  5**'^ 

270.  To  be  cither  the  male  buffalo  among  the 
females,  (i,  c.  The  chief  or  ruler.)  or  be  tied  to 
the  butcher’s  stake. 

To  win  the  horse  or  lose  the  saddle. 

*  a  *  • 

i5~  ^ 

271.  The  buffalo  has  sh — t  sweet-meats. 

Applied  contcmpftiously  to  one  who  has  met  with  extraordinary  joed 
fortune. 


A  '•  A 

<jV  ^  ^ 

272.  A  buffalo  does  not  feel  the  weight  of  his  owl* 
horns. 

That  is,  n  man  docs  not  feel  the  maintenance  of  his  own  children 
relations  oppressive.^ 

©  o 

r*  y a  p  ul^j  U£j  x  txf 

273.  I  have  not  married,  but  have  seen  <hc  m»r'* 
riage  procession. 

That  is,  l  have  n«t  done  this  kind  of  work,  but  have  seen  itd<wK*^ 
others.  In  reply  to  one  who  asks  another  tauntingly  what  he  knows  of  l*lC 
matter. 

o^.o 

J>>  1  ^  J  45^  1a> 

274.  A  married  daughter  is  cue  of  tbe  neighbor*5* 

l.  'f.‘  She  no  longer  belongs  to  the  L roily.  .  . 
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O  £  • 

l  j  ^  ^  Ljt*  j  b  <S 

27  j.  Madam  slveep,  are  you  raising  a  dust  in  the 
boat  ? 

A  groundless  accusation  on  which  the  wolf  eats  her  up.  Applied  to 
express  a  person  seeking  a  cause  for  quarrel  to  excuse  his  intended  injustice. 

»  •  © 

^  j  *sj  u  i>j  L  Li  L  j 

27 6.  If  you  call  a  lady  a  slave,  she  laughs  ;  but  if 
you  call  a  slave  a  slave,  she  cries. 


u*vJ  ^  <*  ^ ^  4.  j  *-»  wi 

277.  The  wife  gives  an  aims,  and  the  female  slave 
partakes  of  it  (so)  the  misfortunes  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  still  remain. 

Spoken  of  enc  who  confines  his  benefactions  entirety  to  hk  own  family. 


9  9 

<Z  ms  s  f*]x 


ts>  jtij i>» 


2.rS.  The  inlenneddlers  must  retire  and  leaye  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  to  settle  the  matter  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Spoken  of  those  who  busy  themselves  in  promoting  a  quarrel  in  which 
♦hey  have  no  concern,  and  which  must  finally  he  discussed  between  the 
Parries  interested. 


M.  m  r  #* 

tj  U.  £  J  ly^J.  )  J  U->  £  . 

279.  A  tree  sprung  out  from  the  f  - 4  of  an 

1nipudent  fellow,  and  he  supposed  it  to  be  a 
shade  purposely  for  him  to  sit  under. 

Apphed  to  the  case  of  one  who  glories  in  that  which  others  would  bo 
tsbamed  of. 
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^  T  v**  ur^J^  ^ 

2S0.  The  pence  are  gone  and  the  flour  is  wet. 

Used  to  describe  the  distress  of  one  who  is  destitute  of  resource  at  a 
time  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  incur  ex  pence. 

o  • 

J-t  ^  /•**  *j 

281.  The  head  of  another  is  (considered)  like  a 
weight  of  five  sers. 

I.  e.  Like  a  thing-  of  no  value,  or  which  is  not  injured  by  rough  hand¬ 
ling.  Applied  to  one  who  uses  carelessly,  or  expends  extravagantly  the 
property  of  others.  The  antithesis  seems  to  require  th3t  the  first  word 
should  be  not  y*  to  imply  that  one  expends  the  wealth  of 

another  as  if  it  were  fire  times  its  real  quantity. 

o 

1  J*  J  JU 

282.  The  head  of  another  is  like  a  pumpkin. 

Applied  to  one  who  swears  by  the  head  of  auother,  to  imply  that  no 
reliance  is  to  be  had  on  such  an  oath. 


£  ^  j  ILjJ  - 

253.  A  cricket  dance  on  the  treasure  of  another. 

Applied  to  one  who  is  proud  of  what  belongs  to  others. 

h  ° 

J  yA  2k  j  ^  I  dT  la*  J  Jaj  ' 

254.  From  the  Bel  to  the  Acacia,  from  earth  to 
dust.  ' 

Worse  and  worse.  See  288. 


2S5.  To  promote  the  growth  of  the  creeper  (ot 
gourd)  but  cut  its  root.  , 

lo  express  (sue  who  nppeart  friendly  but  seerst);  undermines  snotf1  e*"' 
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O  uv  O  mu  O 

4*=  /  $  li=#  J-if 

256.  If  the  2?e/  is  ripe,  what  advantage  is  that  to 
the  crow. 

C  The  rind  of  tbit  fruit  ii  so  liard  that  the  crows  cannot  pierce  it  with 
their  bill*.  Used  by  a  person  if  ho  hears  advantages  described  of  which 
be  cannot  partake.) 

o  -  o 

^tr  J  J  if*  J  j  ^ 

257.  The  Bel  (fruit)  is  hurst,  and  reduced  to 
(particles  like)  mustard  seed. 

To  describe  the  ruinous  effects  of  disunion. 

o 

288.  He  that  is  wounded  with  the  prickles  of  the 
Bel  goes  under  the  Acacia. 

(_Ont  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  tire. ) 

9  m  9  '  9  • 

ji  4*  wia.  ^  t r  4*  j 

289.  Be  not  idle,  be  doing  something.  Be  not 
without  a  Hooqqu ,  keep  smoking  something. 

A  *  °  A  •.  A 

A  LS  lyJ  V  **  J’Si 

290.  The  ox  does  not  leap  but  the  sack  docs  :  did 
ever  any  one  see  such  a  thing  as  this. 

Used  when  th.  e  person  who  commits  an  injury  not  he  that  suffers  it* 
becomes  angry. 

^L.  j  (Sj  I  J  L*  lSs  (a 

291.  The  wealth  of  the  wicked  goes  to  waste.  I 

Hi  got  ill  spent. 

292.  The  wealth  of  sinners  goes  in  expiation. 
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^  j  1*1  <-»T  wL 

■>  l<  J  ^  <jV*u>**  ^  a 

293.  First  dissipate  every  ntg  of  roar  property, 
and  shew  your  disgrace  (or  blacked  face)  to.  the 
whole  world ;  then  vou  wilt  be<  distinguished 
among  those  who  have  attained  houotir. 

/  ^  * 

V  ^  **e(Incss  of  the  face,  is  opposed  to.  «  Ia*<  or 

disgrace.)  It  is  an  enigmatical  description  of  the  Plas  tree  (Bi.Ha 
frondosa ,)  which  first  sheds  its  leaver,  then  puts  out  £k>wer-tmds  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  afterwards  displays  its  beautiful  scarlet  blossoms*  with  which, 
the  whole  forest  appears  in  a  blaze. 

M  P  A*  ft 

f  ^  w M  j  )  J  ^ 


j*  cr»j^  trv*  huou,iu;^ 

29+.  Qld  belle,  new  ghee,  and  a  chaste  wife;,  these 
three  you  may  obtain  when  Kuishnu  (or  the 
deify)  is  propitious. 


4  0  .  9  o 

;jl  u!"  1  tj  '# 


295.  The  Eve  fingers  are  dipped  in  butter,  and  his 
t  bead  in  the  pot. 

To  express  a  person  wallowing  in  abundance.  He  lives  indorer.  ( Xct-'f 
Taken  from  a  cat  or  some  such  animal. 


-  »  o 

'  \j*  I  (j^j  tj 

2^3.  Five  Pandoos  and  the  sixth  the  Narav^tN ^ 

(or  Krishnu.) 

Spoken  vhen  a  person  unexpectedly  joins  a  company  in  wbioh  ^ 
Very  welcome  and  wished  tor. 
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o  -V  0j?'J  ^ 

"297.  To  mix  among  the  five  horsemen. 

XppVie'A  to  •‘nc  Nrho  TinrKs  himself  among  those  who  are  greatly  Ills 
superiors.  It  is  said  that  four  horsemen*  well  mounted  and  armed,  wee* 
followed  by  a  fellow  without  arms,  on  a  sorry  poncy,  who  being  asked 
■%here  he  was  going,  said,  w-c  five  horsemen  ane  come  from  Dehkc. 

9 

jt=>  £•  V#  ^  Ji 

■293.  Lit.  For  five  your  fcLend  and  for  fifty  the 
ruler. 

I.  e.  'f  or  five  rupees  do  not  quarrel  With  the  first,  nor  lor  fifty  with  fh» 
second. 

2 (j*  £>  </>  )  J  /  l*fi  ir*  ^  ^  U 

299.  Master  Pundit,  you  will  repent,  and  he  glad 
to  eat  the  same  pease  bread. 

Addressed  to  one  who  reject-s'a  prropose.1  made -him,  to  express  that  he 
<xrill  afterwards  gladly  accept  of  it.  You  may  go  further  and  fare  worse. 

^  T  M  j 1  *« 

300.  Concealed  enmity  or  wickedness  eomes  to 
light  at  last. 

O 

^  y*  uV*  '^X”  to**  eJV 
SOI.  A  stone  does  not  rot  in  water. 

i.  e.(A  claim,  though  suspended,  is  not  lost.) 

o 

uV  *4 &  Ji  fc)  U**  **  ^ 

uV  £>  i<  x  2  T  l  *iSa  >  ** 

302.  A  stone  gets  wet  in  water,  but  does  not  dis¬ 
solve.  If  j’ou  speak  before  a  fool,  he  is  pleased 
trot  does  not  understand. 
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o  o 

„XXJ  ay  Si  ^  ,f=> 

303.  Leeches  do  not  stick  to  a  stone. 

Stories  of  distress  make  no  impression  on  a  hard  and  avaricious  heart, 
or  instruction  has  no  effect  on  a  blockhead.  ^ 


304.  The  stroke  of  a  stone  is  not  death. 

i.  e.  A  person  cannot  die  until  the  appointed  time.  , 

9  .0 

uaA  Li  >4^-  a  y*-*(5)a'  *  bt 

305.  Me  that  is  subject  to  another,  has  no  rest 
even  in  his  dreams. 


^  u*-*  **  y 2~  1 

806.  Old  rice  has  a  superior  flavour. 

To  express  the  advantage  of  conversing  withmen  of  age  and  experience 


U  ^**5  jJ  wSA 

307.  To  grild  an  old  dome. 

To  decorate  an  old  worn  out  carcase. 


15  S aa-£zd  j  I 


j.  w  ^ 

mJ  I  3  y  JSH  (aj  l  j  5J  L»  I  yJ 

^  *  * 


308.  When  I  see  another’s  head  red,  shall  I  break 
my  own  ? 

Women  who  live  happy  with  their  husbands  paint  their  heads  with 
Wmilion  or  red  lead.  The  meaning  is,  shall  1,  through  envy  of  another! 
happiness,  wilfully  do  myself  a  mischief? 

j U1-3 

309.  Squire  Pestlb  jumps  for  joy  in  'stranger’s 
bouses. 

The  name  of  Moosuly  or  pestle  with  which  grain,  &c.  is  pounded,  *• 
here  given  to  a  busy-body,  who  goe9  uninvited  to  other  people’s  bouses* 
And  officiously  intermiddles  in  affairs;  because  that  instrument  U  Tcr^ 
commonly  borrowed,  and  goes  round  a  whole  village. 
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A 

>«j’7  J'J  u  ly»  ^  y»)i 


•310,  Ilis  mother-in-law  died  last  year,  and  he  now 
begins  to  weep. 

..  Applied  foK>ne  who  lament?  a  misfortune  that  has  been  long  past}  and 
%hich  had  not  affected  him  at  the  time. 


6  tXj  ±  lj  Ki 

#  *  / 

„  ^  /  ....  .  '  ‘  i 

311.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  jet  is  called 
the  possessor  of  learning.  . 

Up  - 

(  Juo  li  .  U 

>  '  > 

312.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  jet  is  called 
Moohummud  the  learned. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  lays  a  claim  to  qualities  to  which  ht  has  not 
the  smallest  pretension.  * 

^  *>  A  ° 

L»'  tr**<K  «!>•*  3i 

313:  The  calf  is  bought'and  the  buffalo  demanded 
iato  the  bargain. 

314.  The  pan  (or  betle-leaf)  is  ripe,  there  is 
neither  cough  nor  dcQu&ion. 

The  foundation  of  the  saying:  is  this,  that  chewing  this  leaf  in  its 
Unripe  siatc  is  said  to  occasion  cough*  whereas,  when  ripe  it  is  esteemed  a 
cure.  It  is  applied.  1st.  To  express  that  any  thing  proposed  or  spoken 
of,  is  salutary  and  free  from  danger.  2d.  In  reply  to  one  speaking  of  an 
old  person,  who  says  he  labours  under  such  or  such  complaints,  and  signi¬ 
fies  that  his  ailment  is  merely  old  age. 

®  W  I 

C_5^  ^ j 

315.  He  does  not  open  a  ripe  pease-pod. 

To  describe  extreme  laziness. 

G 
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316.  Preserve  your  turban  and  eat  butter. '  (That 
is,  do  not  sell  your  turban  to  procure  it. ) 

•  In  general  terms*  enjoy  the  good  thing*  of  this  life  with  such  moderation 
as  to  preserve  your  honour  and  respectability. 


317.  Three  leaves  of  the  Pulas  tree. 

f  -v 

J‘  To  dxpteSs  extreme  poverty. 

•  . 

318.  Where'au  assembly  is,  there  f9  God. 


t  w  °  «a» 

319,  If  the  jury  say  it  is  a  cat,  it  roust  be  so. 

9  9 

i  i  ^ 

320.  He  that  obeys  the  assembly  obeys  God,  and  he 
i  that  obeys  God  obeys  the  assembly.  V ox  popiili 

1 vox  dei. 


u~j  fcj  Ai.  I  J  U  l^S 

321.  A  beggar’s  son  struts  like  a  peer. 

i 

C_S*  T  5*  2* 

322.  In  every  bundle  (of  straw)  is  fire:  or  it  may 
be  burned. 

To  express  that  every  one  has  his  portion  of  suffering. 

9  _ 

323.  A  hoe  is  called goolsyfa. 

To  express  that  one  has  long  danced  attendance  in  vain,  and  has-o® 
longer  any  hop**  oT  deriving  advantage.  Taken  from  the  story  of  a  Fwjt# 
frho  pretended  to  great  sanctity  and  wiadom,  which  iftAnced  h  ewitaia 
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person  to  attach  himself  to  him  as  a  disciple.  After  twelve  years  atten* 
dance,  during  which  he  had  never  got  any  instruction,  he  asked  his  pre*  . 
ceptor  the  name  of  the  hoe  and  got  the  foregoing  answer. 

-°  f 

324.  O  horse  !  come  back  from  hence. 

Used  to  recall  one's  self  from  any  thing  bad,  the  heart  being  likened  to 

•  horse. 


b  \S 

325.  iff.  He  bit  the  cheek  in  the  first  kiss. 

Applied  to  one  who  behaves  ill  in  the  first  employment  given  to  him. 

> 

**  ‘T  £***  -  .  .t 

326;  He  can  bear  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  but  not  the 
application  of  a  remedy. 

Applied  to  that  species  of  avarice  which  will  not  expend  a  trifle  to  y 
preserve  or  improve  a  valuable  property. 

a 

M  ,(1{  , 

38/.  Light  the  torch  and  take  up  the  the  palkee.- 

Tp  describe  great  haste.  ' 

^  X  I  jm  J  Lo  IfSb 

328.  You  may  consume,  a  fool’s  substance  by., 
praising  him. 

/J  (J*4A  J  L.  lSb  .  '. 

339.  The  wealth  of  the  fool  is  to  be  eaten  by  keep- t 
ing  him. in  good  humour. 

*  *S>. 

Sr>  ^  )«/«*■’  Hi 

330.  Small  rain  fills  a  pond  at  last. 

To  express  that  small  savings,  long  continued,  atnount  to  a  great  sutn  ; . 
or  that  trifling  efforts,  long  aid  often  repeated)  product  great  ciiVtts. 

J4  Gvita  canal  lajpidem  non  vi  sed  scape  cadcndo”  ...  ^ 
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r  9 

331,  She  is  the  married  woman  whom  her  husband 
loves. 

^TyY^c^s4  trV  y  D» 4; 

332.  The  thirsty  person  goes  to  the  well,  not  the 
■well  to  him. 

That  is,  he  who  is  in  want  of  another*  assistance-  must  go  to  seek  hcau 
What  is  not  worth  asking  is  not  worth  haring. 

c-?*  cj*  ^ j  </ 

* 

333,  The  wavs  of  love  are  peculiar  to  itself,  .  .  -> 

A  -  O 

*  *  t&U  Jf1  ■ 

334.  Fill  my  belly  and  load  my  back.  ' 

i.  e.  Exact  what  labour  you  please.  r 

9  -• 

*r  L  £.***** 

$35.  The  quality  of  a  person  \yljo,  has  eaten  hi®, 
fill  and  is  satisfied. 

i.  e.  Hard  to  please  and  unwilling  to  engage  in  labour. 

o  •  o 

J 

336 ■.  The  conversation  of  one  not  in  want. 

To  express  one’s  being  indifferent  about  employment  and  demanding 
exorbitant  terms  for  the  performance  of  any  work. 

A  A  •• 

U ^ 

337.  He  has  a  purging  and  yet  longs  for  cbkheds 
(  which  are  said  to  increase  that  disease. ) 

Applied  to  oit  who  is  already  involved  In  misfortune,  and  yet  follosf^.- 
Courses  which  are  calculated  to  increase  it. 
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Ji  (j-* 

'  '  ** 

SS8.  He  has  a  purging  and  yet  his  mind  runs  after 
toasted  chiches,  ( which  are  supposed  to  aggra¬ 
vate  that  disease. )  •  r 

o  P  O  p.  o 

339.  No  bowels  remain  in  his  belly,  nor  teeth  in 
his  mouth. 

To  describe  extreme  old  age  and  emaciation. 

f 

340.  I  have  swallo\ve4  rice-water  like  sumptuous 
fare. 

i  »  % 

Spoken  by  a  person  who  having  put  up  with  many  roconvenienoies  in  the 
•ervice  or  society  of  another,  declares  his  patience  to  be  exhausted,  i.  e. 

}  bare  put  up  with  these  tl^ugs  as  if  it  had  been  a  state  of  enjoyment. 

o 

£=>Xj j&a  O*  lii  *  Ai  L«^  4  jit  ■■■• 

341.  The  Saint  is  himself  in  distress,  for  whom 

shall  he  m^ke  intercession.  t 

0-0  o 

'  .  *»  f  JH 

342.  I  have  not  yet  given  a  present  to  the  Saint  or 

'  Martyr,  and  shall  I  give  it  to  a  fellow  without  a> 
.  nose  ? 

Used  when  a  worthless  fellow  demands  what  has  been  prepared  for  feu 
betters. 

o  >  £  •  o 

V1 *4' 1 *  **  & 

S$3.  I  sowed  trees  of  Acacia. ,  whenc^  shall-  I  eat; 
raisins  ?  . ,  i  :  T  v 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,’  or  figs  of  thistles?  Mat.  vii,  1C 
QTo  express  that  evil  deeds  have  evil  consequences,^ 
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<r>y"  L*  1*  U  lj 

344.  The  warp  and  woof  are  both  old  thread.  ' 

e.fTo  labour  in  vaip^ 

fl  o  pee 

1-*^  *  l*jlj 

345.  His  understanding  clears  up  at  the  sight  of 
money,  and  in  his  transactions  he  looks  to  the 
face  (person*  state  or  condition)  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  do. 

Spoken  of  an  avaricious  and  'inf erected  person, 

f  9 

V  (I)**  '“V 

346.  To  give  quickly  is  a  great  virtue, 

jl  jUi  J3 

347.  Above  and  below  aH  is.  a  stream. 

To  express  excessive  rain  and  inundation.  It  rains  cats  and  dogs, 

*  ,  9 

u  {t3-  £’**.  “  ti  (xf 

o  o  a  ... 

et»  I  ww  I  tjj  0-*  “ 

348.  O  Toolsee  t  go.  not  to  that  place- where  ihcfG ' 
is  no  distinction  of  cast;  tin,  silver*  cottpp,aJ#^- 
the  flower  of  grass,  are  all  white, 

_  t  9 

L  OUAi  JtJO  lj.oJy.  j5.  \ 

343.  He  that  is  constantly  looking  down,v  scarcb^^ 
for  infernal  regions.  -  1 

i.  e.  lie  i*  *  pent  rogue,  always  plotting  nrischie f.  <  1 '  '  * 
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U  iS**J'r**~*  h  u  >t&  w4*^  u3^* 

350.  Shall  I  pronounce  agreeably  to  the  soles  of 
•  my  feet,  or  agreeably  to  my  tongue  ? 

(Taken  from  the  story  of  a  judge,  who  received  bribes  lYom  botH 
parties  in  a  dispute;  one  presented  something  eatable,  and  the  other  si ip« 
ped  a  gold -mohur  under  the  judge's  fcef.)  Applied  to  describe  one  who 
takes  bribes. 

o 

J  y  LS  iS  ^ 

351.  What  is  the  price  of  that  which  is  under  your 
feet  ?  or  that  .which  »  iu  your  power  you  consi¬ 
der  of  nt>  value. 

Used  also  to  express  the  inutility  of  wasting  time  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  which  arc  past. 

,  *  r  °  j,  9 

352.  Do  you  light  the  lamp  of  G.hee. 

1.  e.  Make  merry. 

>  J  .  9 

^(J  t=>  Jl  I  j 

353.  When  will  your  child  crawl  on  his  knees. 

i.  e.  When  will  you  speak  the  truth  or  perform  your  promise. 

_°  9 

&*=>  **  J  ‘k5  *  W  tf  > 

35f.  Your  speech  neither  belongs  to  land  nor 
water.  v^* 

i.  c.'  It  is  incongruous  and  inconsUiant.  , 

°  * 

^  ^  l#  /W* 

3 55.  There  is  no  reliance  on  your  speeches. 

-  -  9  L  -  ,  f 

356.  lie  is  yourtqual  who  lifts  up  his  leg  to  piss. 
u  c.  A  dog. 
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>  l*  ^  “t*  (v*j  ^ 1  ls»  o  ^  /  U*3 

357.  The  spittle  from  your  betle  is  my  foocl. 

i.  e.  That  which  you  can  easily  spare  without  mixsing  it*  will  be  of  the 
jpreatest  service  to  me. 

•  o 

-  J  «&  j  I  ^ 

338.  A  mountain  hid  behind  a  straw. 

To  express  something  of  the  greatest  utility  which  may  be  attained  bf 
k  very  easy  process  when  once  it  is  known. 

359.  I  feci  the  sun-beams,  what  occasion  hare 
I  for  a  roof. 

Applied  to  one,  who,  feeling  the  want  of  A  Ihidg  resolves  to  procure  it* 
but  forgets  the  resolution  whenever  the  immediate  want  is  removed.  Taken 
from  the  story  of  one  who  being  exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  night,  resolves 
to  make  himself  a  cottage,  but  forgets  it  when  the  aud  breaks  out  and 
warms  him. 

J»  t  _• 

.•  c_s4  *  7«  7**  £?*  jt*  y 

3G0.  Attend  to  your  o\Vn  business,  what  have  you 
to  do  with  me. 

o  « 

iS  J-A,*  J*  (S  J  <S  yjj  fJ 

*  »» 

3G1.  That  in  the  oven  is  yours,  but  that  in  the 
trough  is  mine. 

To  express  hurry  or  impatience.  ' 

t  °  ° 

iSj**  ^  ^  /  3? 

362.  The  loaf  in  the  oven  is  yours,  that  in  ‘Ahfl 
hand  is  mine.  .  , 

To  express  that  the  person  spoken  to  is  in  a  great  hurry. 
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wj  5  7*  i^'*3**3 

353.  If  you  winnow  hollow  (or  rotten)  grain,’ 
it  flics  off*. 

Used  to  describe^4io  n>  U»»  labour. ) 

3G4.  Hallow  (or  rotten)  pease  sound  the  loudest. 

To  express  tliat^ople  of  no  worth  always  make  most  noise^and  art 
•loudest  in  their  own  praise* 

[LA  j  jlijU  (4!  I \j  34? 

355.  It  is  proper  to  eat  moderately  and  dress  well. 

Used  in  reproof  of  one  who  spends  every  thing  on  his  belly* 

366.  There  is  fortune  in  the  mouth  of  the  part* 
ridge. 

Omens  are  taken  by  the  Hindoos  front  the  voice  of  partridges;  and  the 1 
proverb  is  used  to  express  a  person  of  little  merit  having  obtained  the 
confidence  of  a  prince  or  great  man,  so  that  his  advice  is  followed  in  every 
thing. 


£  Uh  cXj  I  y**  ^  j  LA  jo  | 

357.  Letyours  remain  covered  up  till  mine  be  sold* 

Applied  to  a  selfish  person.  '3 


i  0  •  o  o  6  O  V  O  • 

us*  y*  G** 

.  '  '  '  •  O 

p6S.  AVhat  is  yours  is  mine,  but  mine  is'atoother 
affair. 

I7*ed  to  describe  a  wlfi.h  person.  •> 

It  • 
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sa 

til  lT^  **  ^t3 

369.  He  lias  neither  how  nor  arrows,  what  kind 
of  Putjiati  (or  soldier)  is  he? 

Said  of  one  wlib  |>ret<;nds  fo  qualifications  which  he  does  not  possess. 

is  o 

l j  J  )  )  )  I  h yXj5 

370.  To  marrv  an-  oilman  and  eat  dry  bread. 

,  Applied  to  one  who  attaches  himself  to  some  powerful  person  and  yet 
Remains  in  distress. 

©  o 

*  5  yi  J-J  A  Jaj 

371.  Look  at  the  oil,  and  the  stream  of  the  oil, 
( as  it  is  poured  out. ) 

•  That  is,  examine  the  matter  thoroughly. 

.  i$a.  u  u  J  I  a  J*J 

372.  13y  sprinkling  a  little  oil  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  blanket. 

It  is  customary  when  a  blanket  U  finished,  to  rub  some  qil  on  it  to 
give  it  a  gloss.  One  person  having  prepared  a  blanket,  another  dropped  a 
little  oil  on  if,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  claimed  a  share  in  the  blanket. 
It  is  used  to  express  a  person’s  laying  claim  to  a  share  in  the  property  of 
others  by  making  a  very  trilling  addition  of  his  own. 

w  o  o 

y  ^  U*  mTlmJ  £  J  iS  ^ 

37 3.  The  oil  expended  is  the  oilman’s,  but  the 
masquerade  is  (called)  BJiucyajic's. 

(Lit.  A  hr  ther,  hut  used  as  a  title  of  Kawitl’*.)  The  expression  i« 
4rx»d  when  one  person  gets  the  credit  of  a  work  performed  at  the  expence 
of  another. 

-  -  -  o 

374.  The  oilman’s  all  three  (viz.  two  oxen  that 
-t  move  the  mill,  and  the  man  who  drives  them) 

may  die,  and  the  post  above  break  down. 

i.  e.  The  whole  family  may  be  rujtted  for  aught  I  care.  I  have  no  con¬ 
cern  with  them. 
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o  •  f 

{i  J  I  i  ^  6  f  T  */:?  J 

375.  Three  were  invited,  thirteen  have  dome;  Pu^  - 
water  into  the  pease. 

i.  e.  To  increase  their  balk,  as  provision  bad  only  been  made  for  thn 
number  invited.  ** 


376.  Three  were  invited  and  thirteen  came;  such 
is  the  custom  here,  the  strangers  eat  up  all. 
End  the  family  may  whistle  for  supper. 

.  •  '  •  3  '  * 

^  ****  s  T  ^  m** 

1  i  \ 

o  °  o  ©  o 

$77.  Three  were  invited,  thirteen  have  come;  hear 
this  wi$e  gpeeclx  o„f  Rag(ho  and  Chetun,  who  say* 
put  (more)  water  into  the  pease,  v.  375. ~ 

378.  A  sack-cloth  boddice  requires  to  be  tied  with 
a  stra.W„  ■  '  ^  -  '  1  ' 

must  act  accordiqg/o  cirepm, lances. )  .  I  ‘ 


.  •■  ■■  •-  -a’  -J*  •  '  '■  ‘ 

;  ■  *  >  •  *  ;  4  \  *  -  ^ 

379.  The  sorry  horse  requires  a  whip;  a  sign  ij 

enough  for  the  generous  steed.  (  .. 
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.  L 

390.  A  broken  ai'm  is  worn  in  a  sling. 

e.  Though  a  man’#  relation!  prove  worthiest,  be  cannot  desert  theraf) 
o  -  -  o  •  - 

381.  Brasiefs  exchanging  pots.  ° 

t,  e,  A  bargain  between  tWo  people  equally  knowing.  Diamond  cull 
diamond, 

*-  o  •  ♦  • 

1* 

382.  Trtie  maimed  painter  (without  a  hand)  re* 

grets  in  his  mind.  .  L  „ 

Applied  to  express  the  regret  of  one  who  sees  himself  excluded  from 
Ml  employment  for  which  he  is  very  capable. 

.  Oi- 

•1*  J  J  J  *  }i 'jift 

S8S.  He  got  a  blow  in  dimbiag  the  mountain,  and 
now  breaks  the  grinding  stone  at  home. 

Applied  to  one,  who,  having  suffered  injury  from  one  whom  he  is  unafcl* 

Ip  cope  with,  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  his  own  family  and  dependents- 
o  o  v  o  o 

£  h  c-J  c.  W 

•  381.  Whoever  worships  God  is  God’s  ;  there  non0 
inquires  about  his  extraction. 

l*d T  trV  4  ^  ks  </\  i 

383.  A  lover  ( or  gallant, )  a  son-iiirlaw  and  * 
nephew,  these  three  are  never  .grateful. 

a*  La 

“  *  ^ 

386.-  Burn  tbit  Roman’s  hotly  who  quits 
and  goes  to  anotker. 
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Ln  ^  T  J  £,  I  ^  ^ 

387.  To  go  is  at  one’s  own  option,  but  to  feturn 
depends  on  another.  . 


crc; 


4J~* 


U  U 


u* 


>  C_s 


A  U  l» 


n 


£f!""  if~A 


I 


388.  We  must  go,  as  sure  as  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  cannot  remain.  Who  would  be  plaiting 
hair  on  such  a  bridal  bed  ? 

The  above  couplet  wai  delivered  by  U  urea  R  no  Onto  on  hia  death  bed. 


389.  This  rope  (entanglement,  incumbrance  of 
family,  &c. )  will  last  as  lqng  ns  my  life. 


f iU  l?y  W 

390.  He  is  a  perfect  stranger,  and  jet  addresses 
me  in  the  most  familiar  manner. 


•  O 

C  (=)  **  ci.s*  <p  ^ 

^91.  While  there  is  life  there  is  the  world  before 
me. 

o 

L.  j  I S  yb  Lm  [^4j  In 

392.  The  loss  or  gain  is  m.y  master’s. 

i.  e.  I  am  iodiflfcrent  about  it.  - 

{j*  y  isOJ  i jtS  (yS'  U  'itXkj  ’ 

393.  As  long  as  there  is  a  cup-bea/fcr  (i.  t.  a  pro¬ 
tector  )  there  4  hope,  ' 
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,  J  '  *  .  *  . 

O 

(J*  *[  pAkJ  Lm  JULj 

■>  \ 

394.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

.  9 

•5  J  ^J"  H  ^  I  £_ 

395.  He  has  been  in  this  (wretched)  state,  eve? 
since  his  hair  began  to  grow. 

I.  e.  Since  his  infancy.  (Always  used  in  a  bad  sense.)  Ever  since  he 
began  to  acquire  power  his  conduct  has  been  thus  evil  and  oppressive. 

w  •  ••  •  I  A  «• 

£>  *■>  *•**■)  *  ^  £*  «s*» 

*  « 

uV  ‘fH*  *  *** 

396.  When  I  had  pease,  I  had_  go  i^eeth,  and  now 
that  I  have  teeth,  I  have  no  pease. 

Spoken  when  the  means  and  capacity  of  enjoyment  come  at  different 
times.  v  ' 

*  — 

yi  Uj  I  IaA  y  j  l  US* 

* 

I 

3 07.  (Lit.)  Extend  your  feet  according  to  th^, 

V 

length  of  vour  sheet. 

Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth. 

o  -  9  * 

l$AA*  US  I  C>  UXte 

398.  The  more  sirup  you  put,  the  sweeter  it  will  be. 

Used  to  recommend  that  expencc  or  labour  be  not  spared  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  affair.  • 

O  *  O  J  o-^ 

fjA^  U  IjS  JS  2* 

399.  To  make  a  hole  in  .  the  vessel  out  of  which 

_  tone  ha?  eaten.  ,  •  •  •  * 

To  prove  ungrateful,  or  injure  one’s  benefactor. 
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_.  f  A 

/  ^  fi  gy  V*  U**^“ 

400.  To  cut  tbe  branch  on  which  one  sits. 

To  express,  1st.  Extreme  folly.  2d.  Ingratitude.  It  it  an  ill  bird 
that  bewrays  its  own  nest. 

0  Jsi 

401.  The  nuptial  procession  is  proportioned  to  the 
rank  of.  the  bridegroom. 

_f  o 

dlJ )  I  W  u«ai 

402.  In  the  city  where  you  wish  to  sell  flowers, 
do  not  kick  up  the  dust. 

That  is,  if  disgrace  befal  you  where  you  were  once  respected,  d#  not 
remain  there.  * 

y  £■  O  •  |  *  *» 

cr*  J  yi  ^  4s  *  -*  oJ  *  M  y*  *> 

403.  What  docs  he  who  has  never  had  chilblains 
know  of  another’s  pain. 

QHc  jests  at  srars  that  never  felt  a  wound.  )  \ 

*  \  i.  .  -  •  99 

^  y  ^ Ia A  t\>  y§-~- j  ^  j  {j**J 

404.  The  horse  is  fitted  to  the  .rider  ;  God  has 
brought  a  suitable  pair  together. 

y  .o  .9  r  J 

405.  Chew  not  charcoal  with  the  same  mouth  that 

you  use  in  eating  betel;  v  P .  '  \ 

lst<  no*  abuse  liim  whom  yoa  have  once  commended.,  2d.  Do  not 
•uhmit  to  indignity  where  vod  have  formerly  been  Ucated  with  respect. 
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.  ^  u*^ 

'  ^  •<*  -  * 

406.  Where  he  sees  a  sleek  countenance  there  he 
,  slips. 

Spoken  of  a  time- server,  who  courts  the  favor  of  the  great  and  prbn 
perous,  and  suits  his  conversation  to  their  inclinations. 

i  X  l?  -Km  I  *  £ 

407.  Sing  his  praise  who  feeds  you. 

•  9  t 

jjj  J  «*X.j  a  : 

408.  Whose  soever  is  the  pot,  his  is  the  sword. 

•  That  is,  he  who  pays  his  soldiers  best  is  best  served. 

V  A  f  _  ' 

U****$i  ^  p^*'-=? 

40D.  W'hocver  holds  the  cudgel,  his  will  be  the 
buffalo. 

To  express  that  the  most  powerful  is  generally  successful  in  all  disputes* 
v  Club  law. 

o  0 

.5  J  2_ 

410.  He  for  whom  I  have  stolen  so  much,  calls  n»® 
thief. 

'  To  describe  ingratitude. 

9  *  _ 

i:  Iff  UAM  I  y  a 

> 

411.  He  who  holds  the  ladle  (with  which  victuals 
are  served  out)  has  every  body  attached  to  hi®** 

w  o  «  ®  9  o 

*9is>  j  ’•*  lj-'^u*4u 

412.  He  that  has  ten  bullies  to  hack  him  wiH 
carrv  off  the  treasure  of  others. 


/Googh 
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0  O  O  ° 

L5^  4^*^ 

^  •  o  o 

^ J  L-2J  J  &J 

413.  Whoever  has  never  seen  a  tiger  let  him  look 
at  a  cat,  and  whoever  has  never  seen  a  robber  let 

him  look  at  a  butcher. 

'  ,  f 

4,1/4.  When  the  pair  (at  Chuosur,')  is  separated  the 
piece  is  taken. 

Ifo  inculcate  the  value  of  unanimity. 

•  *  99  O 

' 

9  f 

j\ *  u-ol  tji*  <— J'  i — >1 

415-  That  spring,  in  which  we  saw  the  blossoms,  is 
gone ;  now  oh  bee,  only  thorny  branches  without 
Reaves  remain  on  the  rose  tree. 

O  O 

yj’}*  Ul+ 

41(>.  Pearls  are  of  no  value  in  a  desert, 

i.  e.  A  man  of  talents  and  learning  is  of  no  estimation  among  ignorant 
people.  To  throw  pearls  before  e\\ine, 

°  .  • 

417.  Who  has  seen  the  peacock  dunce  in  the  forest? 

Applied  to  one  who  lias  displayed  wealth,  abilities,  splendor,  &c.  among 
fti  angers,  or  those  who  cannot  ju.J^e  of  his  excellence,,  uad  not  iu  the  ptuc • 
V'1*™  be  is  known. 

i 

I 
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•  t  °  *  .  - 

& yif-.y*  ct^ 

4  IS  lie  that  kindled  the  fire  will  extinguish  it. 

‘  Applied  in  two  ways,  1st.  That  a  commotion  is  moat  easily  appeased  by 
him  that  excited  it.  2d.  That  afflictions  sent  by  God  can  only  be  alltvi- 
«»ed  by  him.  *  «  ; 

o  o  °  o 

^  *L vsr* 

419.  lie  that  makes  trovyscrs  must  leave  a  place  to 

p —  through. 

'  < 

To  expresH  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  conclusion  and  obviating  obita* 
cles  in  any  work  which  one  undertake*.  Look  before1  you  leap'.  *  v 

«  * 

^'U  lj>A jj  JUj 

420.  The  young  (maid)  goes  to  the  grave,  and  the 
old  one  looks  out  for  a  husband. 

Used  to  express  any  incongruity. 

421.  Youth  is  madness. 

— .  *  •  *  o  9  •  o' 

^  T  fr»b?  ^ 

422.  Such  a  bridegroom  is  come  to  marry  me  as  I 

cannot  look  on  without  a  fever. 

°  • 

dj  ^1  /  j 

423.  lie  that  plays  dice  without  assistance  or  sup" 
port.,  will  be  ruined  sooner  or  later. 

424.  Even  leavings  are  eaten  for  the  sake  of  tbcJ{ 
sweetness. 
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425.  People  submit  to  eat  leavings  for  the  sake  of  ■ 

the  sweetness.  1 

i.  c.  It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  submit  to  mortifications  for  the  sake  of 
•olid  advantages.  To  kiss  the  child  for  the  sak^of  the  nurse. 

9  °  •  _  o. 

- \f  J** 

426.  He  that  exalte th  himself  shall  be  humbled. 

°  • 

IjA  Iam^9  ^  ^ 

•  4  ,  *  „  ’ .  #  .  *  b 

427.  When  a  mole  grows  beyond  bounds,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  wart. 

i.  *.  A  virtu*  in  excess  mry  become  a  vice. 

^  "  *  *  i 

428.  When  you  know  you  are  about  to  lose  all  your 
wealth,  then  you  had  better  give  half  of  it  away. 

0  0  O 

429.  To  see  and  to  behold  are  the  same. 

Applied  to  two  people  who  tell  the  same  story  but  in  different  words. 

.  •  j  .  o  © 

- l • Wv* j 

•  ®  * 

k*£\  y  [ 

430.  Collect  as  much  wealth  as  you  can,  you  must 
die;  your  son-in-law  (or  powerful  person)  will  get 
your  treasure ;  if  you  have  no  son-in-law  it  will 
fall  as  a  escheat  to  the  king. 

Applied  u  a  miser. 
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O  O 

UiT _j  UU. 

431.  Give  half  your  wealth  to  save  the  remainder. 
See  428. 

a  e  • 

432.  IIow  can  he  that  gives  pain  to  others,  enjoy 
tranquillity? 

*  o 

433.  If  Kubeer  go  and  die  at  Kasce ,  what  obliga¬ 
tion  has  he  to  Ram?  (or  God.) 

N.  B.  A  Hindoo  dying  at  fiunaru$y  of  necessity  obtains  salvation;  there¬ 
fore  it  it»  not  by  tlu*  lavor  Cod.  Spoken  by  one  who  has  long  paid  court 
to  another  with  a  view  of  being  served,  and  at  length  obtain#’ big  object  by 
his  own  exertion#. 

•  o 

’jm 

434.  The  cloud  that  thunders  much,  rains  little. 

The  greatest  barkers  bite  not  sorest;  dogs  that  bark  at  a  distance  bite  not 
at  hand;  great  promisors  are  small  performers;  or  great  cry  and  little  wool. 
(Scot.)  lie  is  na  the  best  wright  that  hews  maist  spails. 

_  l  0  * 

cr-T  j->  V 

433.  The  devotee  is  gone  and  nothing  but  ashes  re* 
main  on  his  seat. 

1.  c^The  soul  is  fled  »nd  no'.hing  hut  dint  is  left.^#(To  describe  the 
of  any  one.) 

(  o  _  ^  ^  .  f  » 

V  V  iJ  djj  C-  jt'  C*  v>  \jfsr- 

43G.  A  Jo  gee  who  does  not  know  the  duties  of  hlS 
profession,  what  docs  his  stained  garments  avail- 

The  gown  does  not  constitute  the  churchman. 
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o  o  o 

<j»\j  ui  }  Jf}*- 

437.  If  two  Jogees  quarrel,  their  cups  are  demo¬ 
lished. 

i.  e.  They  possess  nothing  else.  You  can  get  nothing  of  the  cat  but  her  skin. 

438.  Even  the  care  of  an  ox  is  an  incumbrance  to 
a  devotee. 

l_5“J  ^ 

439  A  circuit  like  the  Jogees. 

1st.  Api  died  to  one  who  pays  short  visits  and  seldom,  ti.  To  on#  who' 
pays  frequent  visits. 

e 

440.  He  that  beats  a  Jogee,  dirties  his  hands  with 
ashes. 

To  express  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  pres*  the  poor. 

•  °  • 

411.  That  wliiclt  dwells  in  the  mind  is*  seen  in^ 

dreams. 

°  -  * 

•*  jVj  j  i ’  k-f J;r  u  jt- 

414  t  iso  inoic  a  blanket  is  wet,  the  heavier  it  be- 

Ol'Mt'S. 

i  .  Whpti  a  person  ha«  danced  attendance  on  a  great  man  for  some  time, 
ui  \  1  c< m  n.iAs  to  his  fnend  that  lie  has  derived  ru>  fruit  fiom  itj  the  other 
-  *  t  'mu  to  make  no  complaint  but  continue  his  attention  ;  applying  this  pro- 
'  c**d  1  ’  ooufinvntion  of  Ins  advice.  2d.  L  i  V:d  as  on  expostulation  with  on* 
v  having  inn  in  debt  does  not  even  take  care  to  pay  the  intcroat,  whorebjf 
the  1  oad  accumulates  daily. 
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>  o  •  •  _o  t  •  o 

L5*  '  Jy  U)J  ctV*  a'f  U2?" 

4:43.  As  a  fowl  gets  fat,  its  —  becomes  the  tighter. 

i.  e.  The  richer  a  miser  becomes,  he  grows  the  closer  fisted. 

—  „  *  ° 

Wv;  so 

441.  A  blanket  is  not  to  be  thrown  away  on  account 
of  the  lice; 

i.  e.  A  great  advantage  is  not  to  b«  given  up  for  a  slight  ineonvemeucf 
which  attends  it. 

°  o  #  •  o  o  ^  • 

445.  That  which  is  in  the  pot  will  come  on  the  plats. 

That  is,  a  man’s  conversation  will  be  conformable  to  the  qualities  of  his 
f*ind.  ^Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh^  See  444  Pmittt. 

°  9  9 

byKU  %dj*  /  J 

446.  A  corpse  docs  not  become  light  by  removing 
the  hair  of  the  pubes. 

To  denote  that  a  person’s  loss  or  gain  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  felt. 

t-ji  <Ar 

447.  Wherever  the  hungry  wretch  goes,  there 
will  be  famine. 

To  describe  a  person  who  is  very  unlucky. 

448.  Wherever  the  bridegroom  is,  there  is  the 
nuptial  procession. 

O 

ji3  ( l  ^  )  1/^  U  V" j*  l>  kr?“ 

'  4414.  My  abode  is  in  the  post  of  danger. 
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*4sj  ^  jVwv  cAv?* 

430.  Lit.  Where  there  are  no  trees,  even  the  Palma, 
Christi  is  a  tree. 


A  man  with  very  little  wisdom,  science,  weajth,  See.  is  highly  esteemed 
fvhere  no  body  has  any.  Parmi  les  aveugles  le  borgne  est  Kqi, 


ax  a 

j- 1)-  J*} 

451.  Where  one  hundred  must  be  expended,  if  yoij 
expend  125  it  is  no  matter. 

i.  e.  There  are  certain  occasions  on  which  it  is  not  good  to  be  too  rigidly 
economical. 

* 

u*  \J  ^  J-r*  u'aj  s^’V  &y  y  »**’ 

452.  She  pushes  a  large  pestle  where  a  needle' caa 

“  * 

hardly  pass. 

Applied  to  a  great  calumniator,  and  one  who  winds  into  the  confidence  of 
the  most  cautious. 


Uh*  cL  4__*  S*J  u'-ve* 

453.  The  dead  are  buried  where  they  die. 

Cjo  express  }hat  a  dispute  is  best  settled  where  it  arose^  or  that  in  every 
place  matters  must  be  determined  according  to  the  customs  of  that  place. 

_•  *  * 

yV  /  jV  ^  <A?-  . 

*>  ^  j*  y  >*<* 

454.  Where  a  man’s  talents  are  not  valued,  there  is 
no  place  for  him ;  what  should  a  washerman  do  in 
a  place  where  people  go  naked. 
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455.  The  thorns  of  a  bramble. 

To  describe  one  who  sticks  last,  from  whom  it  is  hard  to  disengage  cne’l 

pelf. 

•of  _ 

^  \,J  £*  £*  -*?*  V 

456.  The  liar,  even  though  of  gold  (or  profitable) 
is  worse  than  leavings  or  offal. 

O 

457.  Neither  does  the  liar  die,  nor  is  the  city  puri¬ 
fied. 

An  imprecation,  indirectly  charging  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
with  falsehood. 

#  0  .  •  - 

458.  What  occasion  is  therefor  (Economy  in  telling 
lies. 

i.  e.  When  a  man  has  once  transgressed  the  bounds  of  truth,  there  wnos 
thing  to  restrain  him  within  bounds. 

o  o  o  ___ 

^  ta-  <*J  tJl~J  y  J  ali  y*. 

459.  If  you  did  not  tell  lies  would  not  youT  belly 
split? 

o  ©  • 

<L  ^  H  ?'  1  y  iJ  ‘V  ;<* 

460.  If  he  did  not  lie,  his  belly  would  swell. 

N 

To  describe  one  who  has  an  unconquerable  habit  of  lying. 
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451.  The  house  of  the  dishonest  does  not  prosper. 

Cheatiug  play  never  thrives.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

✓  La: 

452.  1st.  Liars  obtain  credit  in  this  world.  2d.  The 
world  is  a  deception,  yet  all  believe  in  it. 

A  saying  taken  from  the  Vedant  philosophy  which  denies  the  reality  of 
•xterual  objects.  Applied  when  an  impostor  obtains  credit. 

S  b  "i  ^  *^JU  %  £  .£». 

453.  The  liar’s  face  is  black,  (i.  e.  He  is  disgraced) 
and  the  man  who  speaks  truth,  is  prosperous. 

Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  Devil. 

6  •  ^  — 

<L“  ;«?“ 

464.  The  man  who  speaks  the  truth  is  overcome  and 

reduced  to  misery  by  the  liar. 

Might  overcomes  right. 

465.  Point  out  a  living  man’s  house  and  a  dead 
man's  grave. 


465.  Lit.  A  live  fly  cannot  be  swallowed. 

i.  e.  It  is  difficult  to  swallow  it  alive,  and  if  swallowed,  it  i#  rejected  by 
vomiting.  It  signifies,  1st.  No  one  willingly  involves  huuself  in  ruin.  2d. 
Au  evident  truth  cannot  b«  denied. 

K 
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467.  Vou  take  no  concern  about  him  while  alive,, 
but  will  bewail  his  death  with  noisy  lamentation. 

A  man’s  worth  is  not  known  until  he  is  dead. 

4GS.  In  the  world  kindred  is  only  among  the  living. 

U*td  by  way  of  consolation,  expostulative  with  thosa  who  lament  extra* 
vagantly  over  the  dead. 

•  o  © 

469.  Depending  on  another  for  subsistence. 

°  «  .  *  °  A 

V  [fi*  W 3  CW 

470.  Such  as  your  pay,  such  will  be  my  service. 

Point  d’argent  point  Je  Suisse.  No  song  no  supper. 

o  o 

i  U~?4!  J  y~i*  tufc»» 

471.  Every  country  has  its  own  fashions. 

(Sent.)  Every  Laud  hath  its  own  Laugh  and  every  corn  its  own  caf£ 

(  Lot. )  Sums  est  m^s  euiqne'genti. 

(  Ln^.)  When  at  Rome  do  as  4he  people  of  Rome  do. 

O  A  A  -  •  A  A 

472.  The  skein  corresponds  with  the  thread  and  the 
daughter  resembles  her  mother.  See  No.  18.3. 

Take  a  bird  out  of  a  good^est.  You  can’t  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
eow’b  ear. 

A  A  •  A 

473.  As  you  act,  so  you  will  be  rewarded. 

As  you  make  your  feed,  so  you  must  lie;  as  you  brew  so  you  must  drink. 
See  Parti,  Sect.  1,  No.  417.  and  No. ’479.  of  die  present  Section. 
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474.  Such  as  is  the  mouth  such  is  the  slap. 

That  is,  the  punishment  of  every  crime  will  be  in  porpoition  to  its  rcagm* 
tude,  *  . 

A  9  A  4 


475.  Let  things  be  suited  to  one  another ;  as  the 
egg-plant  to  dried  fish. 

To  signify  that  things  are  well  matched,  (In  a  satirical  sense.) 

£  a  /  ^ 

^ A#  ^ 

47 6.  From  whatever  quarter  the  wind  blows  you 
must  turn  your  back  towards  it. 

i.  a.  Sail  bdbtis.the  wind,  or  swim  with  the  stream* 

It  also  means  that  you  must  conform  to,  or  act  according,  to  circumstances* 
(Scot.)  As  the  wind  blows  seek  your  Beel. 

(Eng.)  Pull  down  your  hat  on  the  wind  side. 

( Lot.)  Is  sapiens,  tjui  ad  causes  aceommodat  omnes. 


A  4 

477.  The  work  will  be  in  porportion  to  the  pay. 
See  No.  470. 

A  • 

478.  Such  as  is  the  soul,  such  are  the  angels  (which 
come  to  receive  it  at  the  time  of  death.) 

To  express  that  every  oue  will  be  rewarde  d  according  to  bis  worVsj 
buftt  is  generally  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  It  also  means  that  ppople  or  things 
are  well  matched;  (in  a  satirical. sense.) 
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479.  As  you  do  so  you  will  receive  :  look  and  see 
whether  it  is  not  so.  See  No.  473. 

Aa  you  measure  so  shall  U  be  mitted  to  you  again, 

°  * 

tri  V** ' 

4 SO.  It  is  the  same  whether  my  husband  stay  at 
home  or  remain  abroad. 

i»  e.  He  is  good  for  nothing;  (applied  to  any  worthless  person.) 

a  o  a  o  A 

jJ  [f  Ji 

481.  Render  to  every  one  according1  to  his  quality ; 
to  the  Raja's  son  a  buffalo. 

i.  e.  A  great  roan  ought  to  have  a  great  thing.  Render  to  Cos&r  whati* 
C«*ar\»  Gtve  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

9  A  •  * 

Jtf*  V  \f  1— 

d'f  ^ d'O 

/ 

482.  One  turn  meets  another;  if  rats  can  eat  ir°n» 
a  kite  may  carry  off  a  child. 

Thi.  proverb  is  founded  on  the  following  story.  A  man  havioe 
to  travel  abroad,  left  a  quantity  of  iron  in  charge  of  a  friend.  On  hi* 
after  several  years  his  friend  told  him  the  rats  had  eaten  up  the  ir°rt-  H* 
said  nothing,  but  waiting  an  opportunity  seized  the  other's  child,  con0**''1 
him,  and  told  his  father  he  had  seen  a  kite  carry  him  off.  On  the  othfi* 
•Hedging  the  impossibility  of  the  thing,  his  friend  made  this  reply. 
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—  *  £  * 

^  c/c'"’  ^-3  *i>  ^  £^?- 

483.  As  the  gentleman  is  made  of  wood,  so  is  his 
beard  of  tow. 

Spoken  in  contempt  oF  any  one. 

484.  Those  that  sing  the  praises  of  IIcru  (or 
Muiiadevu,)  and  that  merely  utter  inarticulate 
sounds,  are  treated  alike. 

Spoken  of  one  who  does  not  discriminate  between  those  who  serve  him 
well  or  ill. 

u'f" 

4S3.  Accept  such  service  as  you  can  obtain,  whether 
it  gives  meat  or  butter  with  rice. 

This  is  used  by  way  ot  advice  to  a  person,  lo  be  satisfied  with  what  ha 
has  got,  rather  than  trust  to  precarious  employ  me  at  with  the  vitw  of  obtain¬ 
ing  more.  Dou'i  quarrel  with  your  bread  and  butter. 

°  o 

u\,:f  i 

4S3.  Four  Vedas,  the  fifth  a  cudgel 

£■>  ’ 

i.  e.  lie  who  does  not  listen  to  precepts,  or  reason  must  be  romnelVd  to 

% 

do  so.  A  bridle  tor  the  horse,  a  saddle  fur  the  ass  and  a  rod  for  the  fools  back. 

**'[t  jii  <J  bj  jU 

437.  There  is  moonlight  lor  a  few  days,  and  then  it 
is  dark  as  before.  Riches  have  icings. 

Applied  to  express  the  transitory  nature  of  prospeiily. 
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i  w*';  u,;'f 
48&.  All  the  four  roads  are  wide. 

i.  e.  There  is  no  interruption.  A  willing  heart  maketh  light  work, 

tj.jj  /T  <£// }f  <£  /  G- 
4S9.  Before  the  servant  a  dog,  before  the  dog  a 
pesh-khuemu  (a  tent  sent  on  in  advance.) 

The  phrase  is  used  when  a  servant,  who  has  received  an  order  from  hi* 
master,  6ends  another  instead  of  going  himself. 

fli 

or 

490.  Serve  him  that  desires  (respects  or  esteems) 
you,  but  mention  not  him  that  dislikes  you. 

Spoken  by  one  to  whom  any  thing  has  been  offered  with  a  bad  gracaj 
jvlnch  he  in  consequence  will  not  accept. 

o  f  9 

t— >■ 

491.  God  rights  him  that  keeps  silence. 

^Virtue  i«  its  own  reward?^  He  that  liuniblcth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 
The  reverse  of  No.  426.  q.  v. 

il  f 

492.  It  is  dark  under  the  lamp. 

Used  when  crimes  are  committed  near  the  seat  of  authority.  Analogout 
<o  the  proverb,  “  The  nearer  the  church  tha  farther  frara  God.” 
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f  * 

49 3.  lit.  The  lamp  is  lighted  and  enjoyment  is  at 
hand. 

Allude*,  1st.  To  the  practice  of  lifting  lamps  at  the  shrines  of  holy  men, 
from  which  religious  act,  the  votaries  expect  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes.  8d.  To  the  practice  of  the  Faqecrs>  called  Nuqrhbundee ,  who  go  about 
begging  with  a  lamp  in  their  hands,  whence  the  alma  given  to  them  is 
called  Chiragh  or  Ckiraghee,  as  much  as  to  say,  44  My  lamp  is  lighted,  you 
•*  have  now  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  blessing  by  giving  me  aims.* 

Sd.  To  the  habits  of  libertines,  thieves,  and  others,  who  look  to  the  night, 
-%hen  lamps  ait  lighted,  as  the  favourable  season  for  obtaining  thair  wkhss. 

9 

'•fh  ill?* 

* 

494.  Lamps  out,  the  turban  vanishes. 

To  express  that  when  the  ruler  erf  a  country  dies  or  is  deposed,  crimes 
late  committed  with  impunity.  When  the  cat  is  away,  the  mica  will  play* 

Of  ' 

'495.  The  death  of  birds  is  sport  to  the  villagers. 

Spoken  when  one  makes  sport  of  the  misfortunes  of  another. 

It  is  sport  to  you  but  death  to  us. 

°  '  #s  * 

496.  In  the  street  ^inhabited  by  bird-catchers,  the 
voices  of  various  animals  are  heard. 

Applied  to  an  assembly  where  every  man  gives  a  different  Opinion. 

•  > 

■  JJsJe.  h>  lsV  V 

497.  While  you  sojourn  in  this  transitory  world, 
<lo  sonic  good. 
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t  _  « 

<**■•  £i?~  J?* 

43S.  Go  on  shadow';  I  will  follow;  and  I  implore 
the  aid  of  the  whole  congregation  of  saints. 

Put  in  the  month  of  a  woman  who  effects  extreme  deb’cacy,  so  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  waik  without  great  difficulty,  she  desires  her  shadow  to  go  on  before, 
and  says  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  saints  she  will  follow  as  fast  as  she  can* 

jwi  A  o1?-  Jr 

40  0.  She  went  for  refuge  to  the  family  of  her  rival. 

Xo  express  one's  taking  a  step  that  must  inevitably  lead  to  his  or  her  rain- 
o  o  o 

is?  uV  £ 

500.  A  cohlcr  is  liable  to  be  pressed  to  work,  epea 
were  he  to  mount  up  into  heaven. 

,  To  describe  an  unlucky  person,  whose  fortune  does  not  change  by 
change  of  situation. 

0 

A  ‘V* 

5CJ.  Chumetee  (a  name  usually  given  to  female 
slaves)  is  become  very  gay. 

The  phrase  is  used  to  express  that  one  generally  morose,  is  in  uncom¬ 
monly  good  humour,  or  that  a  miser  begins  to  spend  his  money  like 
a  gentlemad* 

f 

'  ‘fr  d/V'  w-j  1  ~ji 

.  0  _  _  o 

H  r*  j  b '  A  r*  ^  jjjj 

502.  A  piece  of  sandal- wood  came  into  the  house 

of  a  cobler,  who  continually  beat  leather  with  it. 
T  he  sandal  filled  the  world  with  its  complaints 
that,  f‘  I  have  to  deal  with  the  mean.” 
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503.  XUhew  the  pease  or  play  the  bagpipe. 

( Eng.)  Either  dance  or  hold  the  candle. 


504.  A  man  dies  from  the  stroke  of  a  pea.' 


•  •  •  .  -  • 

<LA  £{L3>i  &  dj* 

505.  The  Chuobe  (or  J Brahmun  acquainted  with 
four  Vedus )  went  to  becomea  Chhubbe  (or  learn¬ 
ed  in  six,  which  do  not  exist,)  and  he  has  fallen 
into  doubt  whether  he  can  even  retain  the  rank 
of  Dobe  (or  of  him  who  knows  two.) 

A  Chuobe  of  Muthoora  went  to  a  king  in  the  hopes  of  being  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  Chhubbe ,  but  having  been  unfortunately  called  Dobe  by  one  of  the 
king’s  attendants,  he  fancied  his  rank  to  have  been  reduced  from  four  to  two, 
instead  of  being  advanced  from  four  to  six.  It  is  used  to  express  the  folly 
of  ambition,  or  of  not  beiug  satisfied  with  what  we  have  got.  See  No.  524, 

506.  Are  the  thieves,  or  the  darkness  gone  for  ever  ? 

i.  e.  Though  you  have  now  escaped,  be  not  too  secure.  It  also  means 
although  the  present  opportunity  is  gone  by,  another  will  occur. 

L 
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o  o  ^  •  •  # 

W&  *fJiH  L&*  yvi  jy*- 

507.  The  thief  has  left  off  stealing,  but  not  ex¬ 
changing. 

That  is't>ad  habits  though  suppressed,  will  show  themselves  occasionally. 
It  is  related  tha^  a  thief  having  been  detected  and  punished,  determined  to 
reform,  and  took  on  himself  the  profession  of  a  Fuqctr.  Travelling  in  com- 
'  pany  with  other  Fuqeer^  when  his  fellow  travellers  were  asleep,  his  old 
propensities  came  strong  upon  him,  and  his  mode  of  gratifying  them,  with*- 
out  being  guilty  of  theft,  was  to  Hke  the  bundle  of  oue  from  under  his  bea<^ 

1  and  put  it  under  another’s. 

(  Eng.)  \Yhat  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  wear  out  of  the  flesh* 

*  ^  C  ^ 

*  '  vo  ' 

508.  When  a  thief  is  about  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
involves  many  in  his  fate. 

i.  f  .  He  give*  information  again«t  hi*  accomplice*,  and  5Vtp  WsPiae* 

innocent.  f 

509.  A  thief’s  brother  is  a  cut-purse. 

0  O 

jjf- 

510.  A  thief’s  brother  is  a  plunderer  of  things 

committed  to  his  charge. 

9  o 

^  La  ,*jU-  Ayi*  K 

511.  A  thief’s  face  is  like  the  moon. 

This  is  interpreted  in  two  ways.  1st.  White  and  pure.  *•  e* 
the  aspect  of  innocence  though  guilty  in  reality.  2difM*rkcd  with  dark 
pj»tche«  like  the  moon^  i,  e.  He  it  betrayed  by  his  lock** 
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or 

°° 

V-fU.  £$£J3>. 

512.  He  tells  the  thief  to  steal  and  the  honest  man 
to  keep  watch. 

Applied  to  a  go-bet  weed,  who  Equally  stirs  up  both  parties  in  a  dispute. 

O  O  '  4 

A JJf- 

513;  Theft  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the  thief. 

*k  O  ®  O 

ts*  <£»  /**  J*  ^  \Jj&- 

514.  The  mother  of  a  thief  hides  her  head  in  a 
granary  when  she  cries,  (from  shame  or  fear  of 
being  known  to  he  related  to  such  a  person.) 

__  o 

Ji 

515.  The  thief ’s  eye  is  fixed  on  the  wallet,  (or 
portmanteau.) 

,  O  A  .  o'. 

*Auy  j*  jA  ^  v 

516.  Theft  and  boldness  together ! 

Spoken  of  one  who  glories  m  his  cf  itnes.  ‘  1  ;  ' 1  ' 

*  a  o  \ :  1  1 : >  '  < 

517.  Are  you  the  thief  and  affect  the  j  udge  ? 
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•  *  ft  O 

*4. JSj 

518.  Theft  and  bulling  at  the  same  time! 

^  o 

Jt  •  v'  , 

519.  Stolen  sugar  is  sweet. 

9 

M  <=•  V? 

520.  Even  the  Qhoonee  says ,  coroe  eat  me  along 
with  g\Aee. 

In  the  process  of  splitting  pease,  or  any  pulse,  which  i>  done  by  a  mill, 
three  substances  are  obtained.  1st  Dal ,  the  split  pease.  2d.  CAoorm,  little 
fragments  broken  off,  which  serve  for  food  to  the  poor  people.  Sd.  Cko,a , 
the  husks,  wh  eh  are  given  to  cattle.  Those  who  eat  the  Ckotmea  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  GMe;  so  that  the  words  here  are  used  to  describe  a  mean 
person  mak.^g  great  pretensions. 

u  si  v  j)i  s  u  w*  up  jf  \»j£. 

521.  The  rat  is  already  unable  to  enter  his  hole, 
and  would  you  tie  a  winnowing  fan  to  his  ears? 

Used  when  several  people  come  to  an  entertainment  prepared  for  only 
one ;  or  Applied  to  a  person  who  sets  up  in  business  in  a  place  which  afford* 
employment  for  only  one. 

0  •  0  •  ^  •  o  o 

^  La? 

522.  The  winnowing  fan  may  very  well  sound, 
but  what  sound  can  proceed  from  the  sieve  which 
is  full  of  holes?  . 

i.  e.  An  innocent  person  has  a  right  to  apeak,  and  may  speak  with  fl*** 
fidencej  but  not  one  who  is  covered  with  crimee. 
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O  A  O*  f- 

uy>  <■?-«?■ 

523.  The  beauty  - '' (which  •  arises  froW  dress,)  w  in 
the  portmanteau,  and  that  of  the  person,  is  irt 
the  platter.  ' 

i.  e.  It  depends  on  good  living.  -  ,  . 

•  -  -  v  wx  .h. 

-  *  V  f  '  .  .*  *<  •  ’  V  ’  1 

524.  He  went  to  become  SL.Chfuhbe,  aud  his  origins 
al  rank  even  of  fiohe  doe's  not  remain. 

It  is  used  to  express  tu  •  G’y  of  him  who,  like  the  dog  in  the  faVW  l®W 
what  he  actually  possessed  m  the  vain  pursuit  of  higher  attainments,  fee® 
No.  50*/  f  ,*  ,  ,  ^  t  *  ^  7 

525.  Bastards  have  none  of  the  ceremonies  bf  the 
sixth  or  fortieth  day  after  birth. 

ji  3^  ji  ^J^r 

526.  Whether  the  knife  fall  on  the  cucumber,  or 
•  the  cufcumber  on  the  knife  (the  effect  is  the  same.) 

a 

527.  A  buffalo  of  the  mire.  A  fat  slovenly  womans 

O  O  O 

^  3m  ^  Hr? 

528.  The  little  are  worthless.  •  ;  '  5 
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529.  Give  up  O.  Jat !  (a  race  much  addicted  to  rob* 
bery,)  the  couch  of  others. 

L  «.  Leave  off  your  habits  of  rapacity  and  violence. 


530.  O  Bramble !  let  me  down. 

Supposed  to  be  spoken  by  a  person  who  in  some  disgust  throws  him«elf 
into  a  pond,  but  repenting  lays  hold  of  a  bush  to  save  himself,  but  pretend* 
that  the  bush  has  laid  hold  of  him.  Applied  to  one  who  perpetually  intrude* 

his  company  on  another,  and  pretend*  that  the  other  person  will  not  part 
With  him. 

531.  The  slave-girl  washes  every  body’s  feet,  and 
is  ashamed  to  wash  her  own. 


<L.*  Jj?* 

532.  He  takes  no  care  of  his  things,  and  then 
abuses  the  thieves. 

O 

533.  Can  flesh  remain  in  a  kite’s  nest? 

(Eng.)  Can  a  man  take  fire  iu  his  bo.<*om  and  not  be  burnt? 


534.  No  proof  is  required  of  that  w  hich  is  before 
our  eyes. 
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•  v  9  •  ' 

j*  V-* ***5  £ '.  „  * .  .  .  ,_v 

535.  He  gives  maintenance  to  the  living,  and  be- 
Stows. tije  dpe  ri|es  on  the  dead. 

Description  of  a  liberal  person. 

o  9 

^  jU  tN#  (*^U 

536.  If  you  confute  t|ie  ruler,  he  knocks  you  down.' 

i.  «r  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  witty  him  whp^has  power  in  his  hands* 

A  ° 

-  '  JJt'r*' Op  &*/ 

537.  Do  that  which  is  just  and  lawful  as  often  as  you 
please  (but  abstain  from  that  which  is  unlawful.) 

Jja^ya  ,< 

538.  The  fopl  is  offended  at  him  who  speaks  truth. 

539.  He  cannot  get  even  his  right,  and  yet  ex¬ 
pects  a  present. 

?  *  or, 

•  *  • 

LC*  (•' )*■  Jji  lA4 

540.  Is  good  conduct  become  the  cause  of  distress, 
and  debauchery  of  success  ? 

a  •  0 

:  *f  t»  v/  L5^*“ 

541.  To  celebrate  a  grandfather's  obsequies  at  a 
confectioner’s  shop,  i.  e.  gratis. 

To  describe  one  who  supplies  his  pwn  wants  4t  the  expense  of  cthefi* ' 

( Scot.)  Cocks  make  free  of  horses*  corn, 
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o  o  9  n  »  „o 

ce*  sjvf  <^.W  Wv  i/*- 

MS.'  What  does  the  corn-merchant  do,  who  is  oat 
of  employment;  hut  remove  the  corn  from  one 
granary  to  another.  t 

'*  ■ 

to  '  r 

’  1  -  >  aJ  l.^U  ^  /  olj 

543. '  May  God  not  give  the  wicked  irfaiJs  (to  scratch 
others.)  -i.  e.  may  he  never  invest  them  with 

‘  power. 

(  ($cot,J  Fools  should  not  have  chapping  sticks. 

o  f 

- -  U  I.X*> 

544.  No  one  hath  seen  God,  we  know  his  existence 
by  reason. 

Applied  to  any  fact  which  is  ascertained  by  presumptive  evidence,’ 

/  •  •  9 

545.  God  gives  sugar  to  the  eater  of  sugar.  That 
is,  he  provides  for  all  his  creatures  in  proportion 
to  their  wants. 

Cod  feeds  the  young  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

*  > 

9  9 

546.  God  only  knows  the  things  that  pertain  to  Gojb/ 
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<L  J  *  £?  £ ,AA- 

547.  Fear  the  wrath  of  God. 

Said  to  one  who  is  about  to  commit  any  bad  action. 

tty 

51S.  God’s  club  makes  no  noise. 

Spoken  by  one  enduring  oppression 'which  he  can’t  avoid. 

.  1  <■> ■ 

1 Jj*  uv  We-  yjv.  £  b»? 

519.  Even  the  cat  does  not  catch  mice  for  God. 

i.  •.  People  are  generally  interested  by  selfish  motives. 

O  _  » 

,  0*  ^  d.  A?.,*.  *  <£ £~J  '•**■ 

550.  Quarrel  among1  yourselves  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  God  grant  that  you  may  never  see 
the  day  of  separation. 

#  O  o  4 0 

t——.  4r*'«  10“^  b*. 

551.  No  one  says  what  is  agreeable  to  God,  but 
every  one  says  what  is  pleasing  to  man. 

c>Vw«  y  ,A3“  -  - 

552.  When  God  is  kind  the  world  is  kind. 

to  f  , 

,  jy*  ^  y" 

553.  If  God  is  propitious,  then  all  arc  favourable. 

ji*  a  V  d/ji 

5541.  Whether  the  melon  fall  upon  the  knife,  or  the 
knife  on  the  melon,  the  melon  is  the  sntVcrer. 

(Ung-J  The  weakest  go  to  th«  waU.  ✓ 

U 
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u*  ^  Ji  g&j  ihb*  JL*4i*  /  c-JjIj*- 

553.  One  melon  acquires  a  colour  from  seeing  an* 
other.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  223. 

M  0  0  0 

556.  She  is  supported  by  her  husband,  but  give* 
her  brother  the  credit  of  it. 

557.  I  have  found  Khizr. 

Said  by  a  person  who  succeeds  according  to 
his  tcish.  Agreeably  to  oriental  history,  Khizr 
or  Khuzir  is  the  napie  of  a  prophet,  who  is  said 
to  hare  found  out  the  fountain  of  life,  and  having 
d runic  thereof  became  immortal ;  and  that  he 
.had  therefore  this  name,  from  his  flourishing  and 

continual  youth.  The  word  is  derived  from 

*  * 

jjti.  it  teas  green.  The  Meosulmans  appear  to 
confound  this  per  son  with  Phineas,  Elias  or  Eli¬ 
jah,  and  St.' George,  saying  that  his  soul  passed 

by  transmigration  through  all  three;  and  ao* 
* 

cording  to  the  best  commentators  upon  the  Qa>» 

ran,  he  is  said  to  be  the  person  alluded  to  in  the 

18 th  chapter,  to  whom  Moses  applied  to  for  in¬ 
struction  and  information.  In  Ilindoostanee  he 
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is  generally  called  KhWaju  Khizur,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  great  guide  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  road . 

I  find  the  following  account  in  CalweT's  Dictionary:  “  many  of  the  Jcict 
in  our  Lord's  time  believed  Elijah  to  be  risen  from  the  dead  in  his  person, 
or  that  the  soul  of  Elijah  had  passed  into  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  Matth. 
Xvi.  14.  Mark  vi.  15.  Luke  ix.  8. 

The  Massulnu*  relate,  that  one  KHedbh  or  Katz  ex,  general  of  Alex  ax* 
Wr's  troops  (not  Alexander  the  Great,  but  one  more  ancient  of  the  same 
name)  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  fountain  of  life,  which  Alexander. 
had  long  sought  in  vain.  KRedbh  drank  large  draughts  of  it,  and  so  becatae 
immortal.  He  is  called  KHXDER,  Which  signifies  verdant,  because  from  that 
4ime  he  enjoyed  a  flourishing  and  immortal  life.  Kheder  is,  according  to 
them,  Elijah,  who  lives  in  a  place  of  retirement,  in  a  delicious  garden, 
where  is  the  tree  of  life,  and  where  the  fountain  of  life  runs,  by  the  help 
whereof  his  immortality  is  preserved  :  here  he  expects  the  second  coming  of 
Jksus  Christ,  at  whioli  Elijah  is  to  appear  once  more  in  the  world.” 

^  ^  J>1^ 

.558.  Who  has  stopped  the  people’s  throats. 

559.  The  tongue,  or  voice,  of  the  people  is  God’s 
kettle-drum. 

(Lot.)  Vox  populi  vox  Dei.  See  No.  320,  of  this  Sect. 

^  jH  y  y  (**  £  J **•“ 

560.  If  any  one  be  allowed  to  take  rest  a  little  im? 
..  .der  the  dagger,  what  will  it  avail  him? 

LS*  LTr  J* 

.  561.  He  is  in  a  hare’s  sleep.^i.  e.  He  is  negligent 
‘  See  Part  I.  Sect.  i.  No.  154. 
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\  ji  Lb  J»T  y  j  Jjf-  LS'iJj*-  'y  Jj* 

562.  The  tray  is  large  as  well  as  the  cover,  if  you 
take  it  off,  you  will  find  only  half  a  Cake. 

There  is  a  play  upon  the  last  word  |  jj  which  cannot  be  retained  in  the 
translation.  The  word  1  jj  when  used  as  a  noun,  signifies  a  kind  of  cak# 
made  of  meal  of  pulse  and  fried  in  G/ice  or  butter, 

O  «  O  o' 

cl /»  _J  vi.  jj  J*>  cJ{i  uV- 

563.  The  tray  is  clean  as  well  as  the  cover,  if  you 

<  .  ‘  •  -i  '  i 

lift  it  off,  you  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  but 
dust,  or  that  it  contains  nothing  at  all,  . 

d.  )h  22  c^i1i  o*  ' . 

564.  His  teeth  were  completely  set  on  edge  (so  as 

to  be  unable  to  bite.)  i.-e;  Ilirtvas^eilderod  entirely 
helpless. 

'i  if  if 

565.  The  flatterer’s  face  is  black. 

;  ■  /  '  ~  x  '  •  .  - 

i.  e.  He  is  disgraced, 

666.  The1  stuffing  of  a  pack  saddle.  ;  >  ^  •  ' 

Applied  to  any  -worthless  thing  which  is  only  jnequiEed  do  epdotb 

j  'cLcy^'i*‘ 

.567.  He  Jives  upon  alms,  yet  belches  ;in  the  market. 

Applied  to  'any  one,  who  LopsUrof  acquirement!  winch  m  fiwt  art 
borrowed. 
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£4}  ^fj\  si# 

568.  A  generous  man  gives  and  his  cash-keeper  *ts 

distressed  at  it.  ^ 

9 

A  £_  *L-  *  v?  <L  ^ 

569.  A  liberal  man  has  three  rights;  to  give,  to 
make  others  give,  and  to  take  back  what  he  has 

x  given.  '  . 

Bpoktn  in  reference  alto  to  God  rand  a  matter.  ' , .  [  ,  •  .  •  t , 

570.  The  boat  of  the  generous  mounts  upon  the 

.bill.  v  .  . 

.  . ;  4, ,  ,  .  .  .  t  .  v  • '  1  .  ,  ■ . . 

U  •.  Ha  is  always  successful,  - 

y  ",  -  ,  •  ■  ‘  •  •'  ■>  •  ■  »  •  '  • 

0 

oM  <f 

571.  He  never  tasted  betel-leaf  even  in  the  time  of 

his  grandfather;  but  was  fatigued  to  death  in 
showing  his  teeth.  , 

It  is  applied  to  a  person  who  gires  himself  airs  in  showing  of  any  new 
acquisition.  *  ^  t  ^ 

J*  ' 

572.  There  is  something  black  in  the. pease. 

That  is,  I  suspect  some  latent  mischief..  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  223, 

r<0/rb  ‘ 

573.  Money  does  the  business.  * 

(T.ng.)  Money  msVes  the  mare  to  go.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  I.  No.  318. 
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574.  He  that  is  dissatisfied  on  account  of  money,  is 
not  to  be  reconciled  by  Words. 

575.  He  got  no  filth  upon  his  teeth. 

•  £»«.  He  is  in  great  poverty*, 

a* 

576.  Bread  which  has  been  bitten  by  two  people. 

To  express  that  great  intimacy  subsets  between  two  people, 

9 

<■  o  r  '  us«JtJ 

577.  Not  even  a  straw  was  saved  to  pick  his  teeth. 

To  express  extreme  distress  in  consequeuee  of  the  loss  of  one's  property 
either  by  fire  or  theft. 

9  9 

9 

^78.  He  is  so  liberal  as  to  strip  himself  even  of  his 
breeches.  (Generally  spoken  ironically  to  de- 
,  scribe  a  miser.) 

Lt-jj  »-  jjjh  ’ 

579.  Neither  corn  nor  grass,  but  water  six  times 
every  day. 

Spoken  of  one  who  is  ready  to  give  any  worthless  thing  but  not  what  is 
asked  for. 

3?  SrVV*  2J* 

580.  He  is  ready  to  eat,  but  unwilling  to  work. 
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551.  The  son  of  the  waiting  n\aid  Chumelee,  is 

called  Mirza  Mogr^.  . 

Applied  to  one  of  mean  descant  who  affects  greatnegj,  The  name®, 
are  the  names  of  flowers,  bvjt  also  applied  to  person*  9 

0  f 

-VW-  <££.' 

552.  To  conceal  pregnancy  from  the  midwife. 

Applied  to  one  who  affects  mystery  towards  the  person  who  is  alrsady 
in  his  secret. 

^  g\  J_  J 

583.  There  is  no  concealing  pregnancy  from  >  the 
midwife. 

J k  ci^ir*  <£ 

584.  On  the  head  of  the  Da,ee  are  betel  and  flowers. 

TaJcen  from  the  play  of  blindman’s  buff,  in  which  one  child,  tinder  tho 
character  of  a  Da,eet  or  waiting  mai^,  ties  up  the  eye9  of  that  onp  who  is  to 
search  for  the  thief. 

O  w 

585.  Your  nurse  is  dear  and  likewise  your  grand- 
father ;  but,  if  you  do  not  let  them  go  to  heaven, 
pray  who  else  is  to  go  ? 

i.  e.  As  you  must  part  with  one  or  other,  say  which  of  the  two  you  would 
rather  part  with. 

a 

I  s  bs.  W/V* 

586.  The  grain  merchant  who  is  in  your  power, 
gives  full  weight. 
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587.  In  doubt,  he  lost  both  his  temporal  and  spiri¬ 
tual  advantages. 

# 

cH  Sr!/*'- 

588.  A  lean  or  weak  relation  places  his  hopes  \\\ 

maledictions,  .  ,  ; 

l.  e.  If  kept  out  of  his  inheritance  by  a  str^nger^  he  has  no  wraijs 
redress  but  by  praying  for  the  death  of  the  other. 

.  f  4  ^  9 

.  dr  o£  \J 

599.  'Who  listens  to  a  lean  (or  poor)  musician? 

In  the  spirit  of  the  monkish  rhyme. 

Vir  bene  vestitus ,  • 

Frn  vestitu 4.«  bene  peril  us, 

Credifttr  a  mille , 

*'  Q  iomvis  idiottxjfi  sH  ilfa  A 

Si  cureat  vcste, 

2 Vec  sit  vestitus  honeste \  *  / 

hullius  tst  laudlr, 

Quamvis  sicat  omne  quod  audit, 

o  9 

j\x* 

590.  Sham  Mudar  kills  (or  afflicts)  the  weak. 

Applied  to  one  who  oppresses  and  tyranires  over  those  who  are  unable  ti 
tesist,  but  d*ires  not  attack  the  strong.  (Shah  Mudar  was  a  Jtfootulnw* 
saiut,  whose  tomb  at  Mukunpoor  is  frequented  by  pilgrims.) 

591.  He  that  is  sore  oppressed,-  will  wound  his  opt 
pressor. 

(Eng.)  A  worm  will  turn  on  him  that  treads  on  it. 
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liy£ 

5-92.  To  interrupt  one.  who  is  making  reasonable 
propositions. 

'  o  A  f 

^  Jy? 

533,  Even  two  kick|  frojn  a  njilch  cow  are  accept¬ 
able. 

That  is^>ne  will  put  up  with  some  inconvenience  01  wirtiSiittH  where 
has  a  prospect  of  advantage) 

o  • 

594'.  To  put  the  ocean  into  a  goglet. 

To  say  much  in  few  words ;  also  to.  attempt  impossibilities. 

a  *  © 

bjjy  <£.  jj' 

595.  To  live  in  the  river  and  be  at  enmity  with  the 
crocodile. 

I*  e.  To  be  oq  bad  terms  with  l^im,  under  whose  authority  one  is  placed. 

596.  The  cat  of  the  banquet. 

i.  e.  (One  who  presents  himself  uninvited  at  every  feast.) 

o  * 

^  ^  cr*  S.  <j}**~“* 

5$7.  The  wish  of  the  enemy’s  heart  has  been  ful¬ 
filled. 

•  'f  *  . 

s* A **?-  <±J  ^ 

598.  He  went  to  the  south  country,  and  did  not 
return,  but  took  up  his  abode  at  Ckundoree. 

Applied  to  one  wju>  has  gone  abroad  a  long  time  ago,  and  deserted  his 
awn  countyf,  . 

N 
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599.  He  whose  heart  is  fixed  upon  a  frog1,  will  ne« 
ver  think  any  thing  of  a  fairy. 

Spoken  by  way  fcf  contempt,  '  ;  v 

0  • 

'  ’  *  \j~m 

600.  The  ten  Ser  weight  of  Dulloo. 

Expresses  one  who  intrude*  upon  a  conversation  with  something  entirely 
foreign  to  the  subject.  Dulloo  was  the  name  of  a  grain  merchant,  who  used 
a  weight  often  Scrs ;  whereas  none  else  used  a  larger  than  that  ot  five.  The 
term  is  thence  applied  to  any  thing  incongruous. 

c3  3  ji  cl 

601.  Those  who  went  to  Villce  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment,  are  returned  begging. 

Applied  to  one  who  went  out  with  great  hopes,  and  returns  disappointed# 

o 

Vn5  C* 

602.  To  be  without  breath. 

i,  e.  Either  dead  or  very  nearly  so. 

603.  From  Postce ,  a  man  who  lakes  opium,  Ibe 
same  name  is  applied  to  a  paper  figure,  made  for 
the  amusement  of  children,  resembling  an ‘old 
man  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  his  head 

;  shaking  or  nodding  with  the  wind,  like  that  of 
one  who  is  drowsy  from  the  use  of  Ojpi^m;  its 
t  value  is  only  the  eighth  part  of  a  .Pucsa. 

Applied  to  signify  a  contemptible,  good  for  nothing,  croatunS 
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■  «/ >A  - 

604.  The  old  woman  is  not  worth  more  than  a  far- 
I'  thing  and  you  pay  a  groat  for  shaving  her  heady 

-  -  •  *  '*  ^ 

^  dA?  ^  <rf  feA 

.605.  The  bird  is  worth  a  farthing,  and  you  pay  a 
*•-  groat  for  plucking  it. 

i  .  r  .  -  -  '  ,  ■ 

To  express  the  expending  on  any  thing  more  than  it  is  worth, 

.  -  ■  drtr.u*?’  J  *>■»  •• 

.606.  One  who.  talks  idly  and  without  meaning  if 
so  called. 

Signifies  the  chattering  or  -chirping  of  birds;  and  is  also 
applied  to  a  small  bellows  made  to  imitate  that  sound ;  a  toy  for  child;en.. 

dWe-  tyvi' 

•607.  There  is  only  a  farthings  worth  of  split  pease, 

6.1*  ■  .  I-  *  '  V  .  •  -  V  .  ■  *' 

8  J  roust  be  host  an4  guest  rayselfv  u ;  .  . ,  >  ^ 

i.  c.  There  is  fyardly  enough  foif  orte  perbortt 

j.:"  «  ***  '&  Vd'*»C^  *■  :-G7  •*  ’  ' 

608.  A  farthing’s  worth  of  pease ;  see  sister  that  the 
soup  be  not  thin.  ,  ,  v  ..  .  ..  ,.n  ... 

To  express  a  mi'ipr  vyI^o  exacts  impossibilities.  . 

J,  i.  <  v  ■<'.  '  ^ 

r\,..v.'  J**  1  ..." 

600.  Tldj  mivre  W  Worilf  a  Thimrcc  (f  of  a  PuesaJ, 
a*ul ffevljl  .Sers  of  graiav  /.  .  , 
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©  4  • 

^l^juy  d*d^*o  UaaT^ 

610.  Having  obtained  honor  for  a  few  days  extol 
yourself  O  crow !  as  long  as  the  fortnight  of 
Sraddhu  remains,  so  long  you  are  respected. 

This  proverb  is  used  when  one  is  guilty  of  oppression  in  consequence  of 
the  office  he  holds.  The  speaker  means  tq  express,  that,  you  may  do  ms  you 
please  now,  but  these  golden  days  of  your’s  will  soon  have  an  end,  when 
you  wul  no  longer  have  it  in  your  power  to  tytamr.sfc  over  me. 

9  _  * 

<?  /-  di  le  vjjj  d?  d^ 

611.  Eat  (i.  e.  acquire)  the  World  with  deceit,  and 
bread  with  sugar. 

A 

612.  The  sweetmeats  of  Diwalee.  (A  Hindoo  fes¬ 
tival.)  properly  Deewalee. 

1.  A  present  or  favor  which  it  is  necessary  to  return,  t.  Applied  to  et* 
who  wanders  here  and  there  without  having  any  fixed  abode.  During  the 
Diwalee ,  a  kind  of  sugar  cake  called  Butasa  rs  interchanged  among  'friends* 

613.  -When  two  hearts  consent,  what  can  the  judge 

do?  ' 

That  is  when  the  two  parties  in  a  dispute  come  to  a  mutual  reconciliation, 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  judge  to  interfere.  -  i 

e  o  '  k  > 

614.  He  who  has  been  scalded  with  milk,  blows 
even  on  butter-milk  before  b,e, drink*  H.: 

( Bng.)(^ The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.)  See  Fart  I.  Sect  I.  No.  579* 

( Ital.J  Can*  gcottato  da  l’acqus  calda  ha  paura  poi  ddla  Yrfcfid*#  -  - 
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if  *a6j* 

615.  He  puts  the  milk  by  itself,  and  water  by  itself; 

-  i.  e.  he  separates  the  truth  from  falsehood. 

A  phrase  used  to  express  just  decision  and  accurate  discrimination. 

O  Of  , 

kj  a  iL&m  j^=  4^  4,j-  kJ 

616.  To  take  out,  or  expel,  like  a  fly  out  of  milk.  - 

i.e.  Suddenly  and  completely. 

'  m ,  o  «  • 

■617.  May  you  bathe  in  milk  and  be  fruitful  in 
children. 

A  form  of  benediction,  especially  used  by  women. 

sUo  K  ^ 

618.  A  high  horse  is  the  general’s  son-in  law. 

Ste.  P*rt  1.  Sect.  II.  No.159.  . 

*  » 

VjV*  J.T4*  ^J!>* 

^519.  The  sound  of  a  distant  drum  is  pleasant. 

Spoken  of  any  person,  or  thing  that  does  not, answer  on  inspection  the 
favorable  report  wl}ich  had  been  made  of  him,  or  of  ij.  _Set  Part  L  $ectian 
II.  No.  276.  ‘  J 

620.  Don’t  run  and  you  won’t  fall. 

,  (*,  k  .*  •  ;  .  -  / 

Vji  C/VJ  . 

621.  The  bridegroom  anc^  bride  have  come  toge- 
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ther,  and  the  people  who  went  in  procession  are 
'  now  of  no  hso. 

Applied  to  the 'jase  of  two  prdple  ‘•r.gtrgaged  in  A  dispute  numer¬ 

ous  parti>am»  on  each  side,  when  the  principals  are  reconciled,  their  partisans 
are  neglected* 

v  9  «  .*°c  t  -  ,  c 
(  '  (Vw  U-j* 

622.  Tfcetwceri  two  Moollas  the  fowl  is  unlawful. 

A  Moollu  is  employed  to  kill  animal*  pronouncing  over  them  the  name  of 
God,  whereby  they  are  rendered  law  ful  food,  and  for  this  he  has  a  fee.  The 
proverb  supposes  two  to  be  striving  for^this  office  aoti  the  fowl  to  die  in  their 
hands  without  receiving  the  necessary  beuedictl&n.  (Lug.)  Too  many 
coOk^sjJoit  Uurbigdhp  or  between  two  spools,  the  breech  coijieth  terthe  ground* 

_  #  00 

,  jjl*  ii  3L  Ijla.  Aj'.J  gm 

62 3.  The  Pandc  (or  Brahmun j  is  become  an  out-* 
cast  from  both  religions,  and  ha'$  received  nei¬ 
ther  cakes  (w  Ui <h  *re- ju-e’seal tedtO  liiahjtiuns  at 
festivals)  nor  sweetmeats  (which1  are  distributed 
at  the  Moosulmsfn,fest'\val*SA?ift/  hurat). 

L  .  j  .  ' 

Applied  to  one  who  deserts  one  employment  in  quest  of  another,  and 
loses  both.'  and  Part  F.  Section  li  No. 

*4'  '•  •'  ~rL'  r'  r-r-  ■  Ah  -  t&»  *  9  O  .  -  '  ‘ 

c, i..:  os ^ 

62b  The  Joa;ce,  or  devotee  has  lost  both  the  orna- 

-  %.  - 

went  of  his  eirs  and  his  £iodel©f  salutation. 

•  i  n  j  ■ ; •  ib?  b  :  .» v  1 

625.  When  a  third  person  interferes  between  tivo> 
-  lie  is  like  dust  fallen  into  die  dye. —  -  •  -  " 
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§2 6.  The  evening  is  the  mother  of  him  who  sits  in 
Dhurna. 

i.  e.  lie  eats  in  the  evening.  See  Asiat  Re?.  Vol.  4,  Art.  22. 

* 

§27.  Ip  vestibule  eacando  ininneitia  non  extinguitur. 

A  man’s  enmity  is  supposed  to  be  appeased  when  he  has  obtained  full 
satisfaction  fpr  the  injurv  he  has  sustained.  The  meaning  is  to  dissuaJe 
from  such  expression  of  resentment  as  does  not  hurt  the  person  towards 
whom  it  is  shown:  similar  to  “  When  you  catmot  bite,  do  not  show  your 

teeth.1* 

’  *  ‘ 

A  9  .  . 

*  ^  4£^«*>0»au*  IjkJ 

C2S.  Run  as  much  as  you  please,  you  will  obtain 
only  that  which  is  ordained. 

O  -  .  J  ,,,.f  »  \  5 

1^0  djiSj  j1  a  j 

629.  Run  as  much  as  you  please,  you  will  only  get 
•yvhat  God  has  ordained. 

O 

...  j 

660.  lie  that  runs,  will  obtain. 

(.'ll'.  •.  ■ ..  '  ’  ^  . 

W y*  t®. J&J 

t.  ■  .  i.i «.  ~i  ■  .Jtl'  ;j  j/  t-  j  i  1  i  ,  „  ,k 

631.  Deposit  and  die. 

Used  to  describe  a  person  of  bad  &ith.'  i.  e.  This  is  his  vtVh  that  rvho- 
{^v\«r  epmDjpt?  jiuy,  tjjj^ .^o  Jpf  c*re  may  dir,  p.that  hj  may  ct.  river u  the 
deposit  to  hid  ^  ; .  .  _  .  •  „  ,  ,  „ , ,  ' 
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>  *  ;  •  .  » *  -  I  \ 

at  b  **t  d*A 

632.  Bravo  Bindrabun!  Spoken  ironically  wRe^ 
any  one  commits  oppression  or  injustice. 

•  * 

i j-S*  «--<•  Mfc-M  j)y  ^  &**, 

633.  He  lost  both  his  wealth  and  friendship, 

(Scot.)  Lend  your  money  and  lot*  yowr  friend. 

It  is  not  the  lending  of  our  Money  that  loses  our  Friend ;  but  the  demand^ 
ing  it  again,  and  that  will  lose  a  Friend  to  my  certain  knowledp.  Thej 
have  a  proverbial  Rhyme  to  this  Purpose. 

I  had  a  /"and  a  X  /"as  many  of  thw  Land, 

1  lent  my  J  V  to  my  #  •  1  $hen  he  did  it  demand. 

I  sought  my  f  '  Jfroin  aytw  .  J  wheh  he  had  kept  it  loaf, 

I  lost  my  >  Penny  <and  my  >Friend,<  and  waa  not  that  a  Wrong  * 

Had  la  i  #and  a  V  J  as  l  have  had  before, 

Vwo’d  keep  my  J  \ju\i  my  J,  ^4^  play  th^  |Kc^  no  mosj. 

Killy’s  Scottish  Pmsrfa. 

t  *  i  * 

r  .  >  ;)  v 

A 

634-.  The  washerman’s  son  is  always  clean,  at  np 
other  expense  than  a  whistle  and  dashing  the 
clothes  on  the  wash-board. 

i.  e.  He  is  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  others  whi6h  his  father  washes.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  one  who  keeps  up  a  respectable  appearance  at  the  expense  of  others. 

J  3f*  &  *  ^  Lrt  A  i jtj** 

635.  He  could  do  nothing  to  the  -washerman,  so 
he  twisted  the  ass’s  ears.  . ,  . ... . 

Spoken  of  one  who  is  unable  to  punish  the  person  who  offended  hit*, 
hut  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  those  who  are  unable  io  resist* 
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If  ilJ  dj  If  \S£ 

6.^6.  The  washerman’s  dog  neither  belongs  to  the 
house,  nor  to  the  water  side  where  he  washes. 

£Said  of  anjr  person  who  has  no  fixed  habitation.} 

a 

jb  *.}\  JU  fjAJ  £ 

a  • 

jV  c±eji  ut-j“ 

637.  Patience,  virtue,  a  friend, and  a  wife,  areal!  to 
be  tried  in  the  time  of  misfortune. 

<rl>  ^  A' 

63S.  Violence  prevails  under  the  government  o( 
Bucloo. 

Buu.00  W,s  .  Jat,  Wh03e  government  w«  *  kind  of  anar-hy,  und.r  whicli 
every  thing  was  carried  by  the  strongest  aim. 

630.  He  gave  her  something  at  a  distance,  and  she 
hoiv  presumes  to  sit  down  with  him  at  table. 

(Eng  )  Gifts  make  beggars  bold. 

—  o 

*-u  ^  a 

640.  God  does  not  kill  any  one  with  a  club,  but  takes 
away  his  understanding,  (tat.)  Quem  Deus 
vult  perdere  prius  dementat. 

|*-V  ^  AJv) 

641.  If  you  look  at  the  world  every  moment,  whom 
trill  you  congratulate  and  with  whom  condole  f 

O 
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Ji>  J\j>  r  /  4J>  iJ  <-  i~* 

642.  He  that  gives,  causes  to  be  given,  or  per¬ 
suades  others  to  give,  that  man  passes  through  the 
sea  of  the  world. 

O 

u->-* 

643.  Every  country  and  tribe  has  its  own  peculiar 
customs.  (Lat.J  Suus  cuique  mos.  See  471. 

o  0  0. 

U~tJA  Sr*,'.}?"  U“iJ 

644.  At  home  he  steals,  but  begs  abroad. 

Spoken  of  one  who  being  fallen  from  better  circumstances  is  ashamed  tt 

bee  in  h»s  own  covintry  where  he  is  known. 

b  o  o  o 

j4  b  ysjj  &  f 

645.  He  is  a  nightingale  to  look  at,  yet  can  swallow 
wild  figs. 

Applied  to  one  in  appearance  weak,  but  who  performs  the  work  ot  a 
strong  man. 

f  9  •  *  O 

J j»  &  J&GV  uy  £f"-* 

646.  There  is  the  difference  of  four  fingers  between 
seeingandhearing.  i.  e.  There  is  a  great  difference. 

a  9,o 

\j£ 

647.  See  on  which  side  the  camel  sets  down.  *•  c> 
Mark  the  end. 

Spoken  when  two  persons  are  contending  and  thevietory  is  yet  uncertain. 

f  —  0 

Jjj  wj  la  u.»  CSijV 

648.  I  have  seen  and  proved  by  full  examination, 
that  the  world  is  avaricious. 
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•  ® 

y  Ijja- 

649.  He  was  formerly  seen  a  canonier,  (or  com¬ 
mon  soldier;  and  is  now  become  Suej/id,  (or  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  prophet,  i.  e.  Affects  the  rank  of 
a  nobleman. 

0  • 

¥\»>  x* 

650.  The  aunt  is  devoted  to  a  nephew  whom  she 
.  has  never  seert'. 

ApoUed  to  one  who  launches  out  in  praise  of  that  of  which  ho  has  no 
knowledge  of  but  by  report. 

o  o 

651.  Look  at  the  gentleman’s  consequential  airs 

and  his  tattered  robe,  with  three  straps,  (whereas 

U  ought  to  have  eight  or  nine.) 

«  0  *  *  ° 

JJtt  £  ^  ^  J  * 

652.  Look  at  tempting  objects,  but  abstain  from 

touching  them. 

a  %o 

^  ^  &.£•* 

ti5$.  This  proverb  which  expressess  extreme  ava¬ 
rice,  admits  not  of  translation.  Liter¬ 

ally  to  give  the  door,  means  to  shut  the  door. 
The  meaning  then  is  that  he  so  abhors  the  name 
of  giving  that  he  will  not  even  give  (i.  e.  shut) 
the  door. '  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  202. 
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o  ■ 

054.  Even  a  witch  (or  hag  who  devours  children) 
loves  her  son-in-law. 

655.  A  treasure  of  a  beard. 

Spoken  contemptuously  of  or^e  with  4  largs  bearA. 

9  o  # 

Lk)j|  I  ^  Vj  ^ 

656.  The  race  of  Kubeer  became  extinct,  when  his 
son  Kumal  was  born. 

An  expression  ir.ed  in  reprobation  oF  those  who  abandon  the  religion 
or  manner  of  life  of  their  ancestors.  The  origin  of  the  saying  i*  said  to  be 
this.  Kubeer,  a  weaver  by  profession,  being  of  a  religious  and  contempla¬ 
tive  turn  became  the  leader  of  a  sect,  partaking  of  doctrines  of  both  the 
Moosulmqn  and  Hindoo  persuasions;  which  sect  exists  and  bears  his  name 
to  thi9  day.  He  instructed  his  son  fro  n  his  inrancy  in  the  principles  of  uni¬ 
versal  benevolence,  telling  him  that  gll  mankind  were  hi9  brethrcp,  and  all 
women  to  be  considered  in  the  light  either  of  mothers,  sisters  or  daughters. 
When  the  son  came  to  years  of  puberty  and  the  father  proposed  to  him  a 
connexion  in  marriage,  he  asked  whether  he  rpe&nt  he  should  marry  his 
.  mother,  his  sister  or  his  daughter,  for  that  the  world  contained  no  other 
women.  He  therefore  declined  any  closer  alliance  with  the  sex,  and  thus 
cut  off  his  father's  hopes  of  posterity. 

_  o 

U  jj  g*  h-l  Vj  yt  If 

057.  Why  is  the  worthless  fellow  fat?  Be  neither 
thinks  of  gain  nor  loss. 

.  658.  He  beat  a  small  drum,  and  now  beats  a  large 
pne. 

Used  to  express  that  ©no>  misconduct  was  formerly  known  to  few*  but 
is  now  published  to  the  whole  world. 
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4ij  <J*  jjm*  4 

659.  A  gourd  and  pumpkin,  curse  on  both.  \ 

Applied  to  a  dispute  between  two  persons  equally  worthless. 

i}*J  A**  * 

660.  Weak,  lazy,  inactive,  ^ j  is  a  corruption  of 

the  icings  of  a  saddle,  stirrup  leather ,  or 
perhaps  for  j’-jj  a  neck-cloth  or  collar , 

O  — 

ty*  Jjl  tu  J  i 

661.  Reception  is  connected  with  sight,  and  affecti¬ 
on  with  life.  > 

4j'&£?  ^j!  ^ ji 

662.  He  was  married  last  night  and  has  already 
named  the  boy  Mulimood. 

(Eng.)  To  sell  the  bear’s  6kin  before  catching  the  bear  j  or  to  reckon  one's 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

o 

culj 

663.  Night  is  like  one’s  mother’s  womb,  (from  se¬ 
crecy.) 

O 

6641.  The  king  and  the  beggar  are  friends  of  no  one. 
•  *  •  " 
cLi*  d.  V  1st 

665.  Whoever  the  liaja  takes  by  the  hand,  be¬ 
comes  a  Ranee,  i.  e.  Whoever  enjoys  the  favor  Of 
the  prince,  rises  to  power  and  eminence. 
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r  * 

d  z}->  Vb 

653.  The  king  governs  (with  justice)  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  happy. 

^  ij  m» 

667.  If  the  king  be  displeased,  he  will  take  his  own 
village  from  me.  i.  e.  I  shall  go  somewhere  else. 

Spoken  in  a  spirit  of  independence,  q.  d.  This  is  the  worst,  and  l  anr  pre¬ 
pared  for  it. 

o  __ 

Ljjj  ^  ji  A  Vb 

668.  When  misfortunes  befel  Raja  Nut,  a.  broiled 
fish  swam  in  the  water. 

It  is  related  that  Noa,  a  powerful  Raja,  was  deprived  by  a  series  of  n»u- 
fortunes  of  all  his  possessions  and  obliged  to  retire  with  his  wife  into  the 
forests,  where  they  lived  on  whatever  they  could  pick  up.  Once  having 
eaught  a  fi$b,  they  broiled  it,  and  the  Ranee  finding  it  all  covered  with 
ashes  went  to  wash  it  in  the  stream  when  it  recovered  and  swam  away. 
The  proverb  is  synonymous  with  opr  English  one,  “  Misfortunes  never 
come  single.” 

&  3  V  Vb 

669.  If  the  king  will  not  do  me  justice,  he  will  at 
least  let  me  go  home.  See  No.  667. 

.  ^  ‘  9  , 

2.  \ bf*  ^  k-r— fb 

p  n  * 

..  r  ,  •  ,4^/bWw/V 

670.  God  secretly  observes  the  actions  of  all  and 
bestows  on  every  one  according  to  his  merits. 
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671.  He  is  continually  counting  his  beads  and  call¬ 
ing  on  God,  and  yet  ready  to  consider  the  property 
of  others  as  his  own. 

o  o  °  _  0 

/ ujCd  U jjl  clal  v/j 

672.  God  has  brought  together  a  proper  pair  ;  one 
blind,  the  other  leprous.  To  describe  two  rogues 
who  are  closely  connected. 

673.  When  he  that  has  four  hands  (Vishnoo)  is  my 
protector,  what  harm  can  the  enmity  of  him  that 
has  only  two  (arms)  do  me  ? 

■  '  ' .  •  "  :  *  O  '•  ' 

^  £f.£LU>J[ro\ 

674.  At  Bunarus  you  should  be  on  your  guard 
against  the  women,  the  sacred  bulls,  the  stairs, 
and  the  devotees. 

675.  To  melt  like  tin.  i.  e,  To  be  easily  offended. 
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676.  The  brother-in-law  of  the  great  Rawun. 

Spoken  of  one  who  exercise?  oppression  under  the  protection  of  a  power¬ 
ful  person. 

^  jii 

677.  A  grain  of  kindred  is  worth  a  cartload  of 
friendship. 

u>  *-*/.  ^  Jb 

678.  To  become  a  mountain  from  a  grain  of  mus¬ 
tard.  i.  e.  To  rise  from  poverty  to  power  aud 
affluence. 

*  * .  •  '  •  0 

^ji 

079.  He  (God)  turns  a  grain  of  mustard  to  &  mouii- 
tain,  and  a  mountain  to  a  mustard  seed. 

WUjj 

680.  A  blackguard’s  cudgel. 

Used  to  describe  one  who  i.  very  uncouth  in  his  ipp.mnce  tad  * 
haviour.  r 

681.  The  rope  is  burnt,  yet  its  twist  remains. 

Applied  to  one  who  i,  ruined,  but  yet  retains  hi,  prido. 

h'j  u-j 

682.  Preserve  the  character  of  others  so  that  tbeJ 

may  preserve  yours* 
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^  w  tt  vVa  *b 

683.  If  a  womam^oes  not  remain  virtuous  from  her 
own  good  disposition,  she  will  commit  sin  with 
her  own  father.  That  is,  if  she  is  ill  disposed, 
no  admonition  or  restraint  will  avail. 

The  point  taros  on  the  double  signification  of  the  verb  which  in  tho 

first  clause  means  to  remain  virtuous  ;  in  the  second  to  live  in  criminal  inti* 
macy  with  a  man, 

s  ^ 

J'y&'-f'  i!  WJ)  <-?>)/ 

<5S 4-.  Beauty  weeps  and  fortune  enjoys. 

Spoken  wheo  merit  is  neglected  or  unfortunate,  and  those  without  merit 
are  exalted. 


)  *  jf  » d.  )*  z_  )  V  ^  3  J 

685.  lie  that  goes  out  weeping,  brings  intelligence 
of  the  dead. 

That  is,  no  success  is  to  be  expected  from  him  who  goes  on  any  business 
reluctantly, 

•  *  •  • 

^  *-i3J 

656.  lie  weeps  for  want  of  bread,  and  sleeps  be¬ 
hind  the  fire  place,  i.  e.  To  keep  himself  warm. 

A  description  of  extreme  poverty. 

bV  Id 

657.  To  eat  cow-dung  instead  of  bread.'  To  act 
absurdly. 


P 
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^  j  ^  3J 

658.  To  wipe  one’s  bread,  i.  e.  To  flatter,  to  of¬ 
fer  officious  services. 

0  0  o  • 

J 

659.  We  went  to  get  exercised  keeping  the  fast, 
-  when  we  had  prayers  imposed  upon  us.  i.  e.  Wc 

got  more  than  we  bargained  for. 

LUj  li 

090.  To  rub  goose’s  grease,  i.  e.  To  flatter,  to  pat 
off  with  false  pretences. 

'  m 

£4  S1  1  } 

091.  Alms  are  not  got  by  weeping. 

o  o  _  e 

K  Js?  A  t  j'ji-  j+i  ^  j 

692.  lie  lives  in  a  hut,  but  dreams  of  a  palace. 

( Eng.)  lie  builds  castles  in  the  air,  or  castles  in 
Spain.  See  No.  772. 

J  °  O  0  o 

<&*J  1*  ^  jJ  ftxs+sTj 

603.  If  he  is  pleased,  he  will  pelt  you  with  stones. 

Spoken  of  a  mean,  avaricious  person,  from  whom,  even  in  his  h«>t 
humour,  no  good  is  to  be  expected. 

C'V  J  £_  7  J b  j 

694.  There  is  no  ditch  before  one’s  tongue,  i.  e- 
There  *s  no  obstacle  to  prevent  one  from  saying 
what  he  chuses. 

r J 
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O  _ 

^  -a—  ■»  jtj 

CD5.  The  cudgel  of  the  powerful  must  be  otypyed. 
( Clublaxo.)  Or  the.  weakest  always  suffer. 

1  5f  jj  £  l^a  !.»«.»  j'i ij  j 

696.  lie  that  has  gold  may  procure  every  thing; 

but  God  is  the  only  protector  of  the  poor. 

_  o 

jlr*  uV  *  jj) 

697.  The  cudgel  of  power  is  over  my  head.  i.  e.  I 

QCtby  compulsion. 

•  9  o 

ff  Jis  J}j 

CDS.  It  is  not  force  or  violence,  but  his  own  Tolly. 

( Supply,)  that  has  brought  him  to  this  stale. 

0  -  0  - 

*i*)i  ^  ^  ^  k  CLjl-* 

GOD.  The  staves  of  several  persons  make  (he 
weight  of  one  person. 

Spolcen  when  several  person*  contribute  each  a  little  to  relieve  one 
person. 

*  «  ^ 

^  cV  <j\  j  ff)-  J-* 

700.  If  several  join  in  an  enterprise,  then  whether 

they  succeed  or  fail,  there  is  no  disgrace. 

f  0 

Up  3  K  ^ 

70 1.  To  blacken  one's  face  with  seven  baking 
plates,  (which  contract  soot  from  the  fire.)  •  To 
disgrace  another,  or  onc’s-self  exceedingly. 
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J?  ^  of-  y« 

703.  The  cat  having  eaten  up  seven  hundred  rats, 
is  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Spoken  of  a  very  wioked  person,  who  pretends  to  have  become  peniteot  . 
and  religious. 

•  # 

703.  A  needle,  which  is  the  property  of  several 
partners,  is  carried  on  a  pole,  between  two,  j.  e. 
All  partnership-work  is  difficult. 

<c_  j  V  ^  G 

70k.  The  mother  of  many  children  receives  not  th$ 
benefit  of  the  Ganges. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  son  to  convey  his  parent  to  tha 
§acred  stream,  a  ceremony,  which  is  attended  with  some  expense.  Hence, 
if  there  are  several  sons,  one  leaves  this  duty  to  another,  and  it  is  not  per# 
formed  at  all.  Analogous  to  the  Eng.  Prov .  Between  two  stools  the  breech 
comes  to  the  ground,  or  rather,  that  which  is  every  one’s  business  is  no  one’s, 

_  O  a  _ 

<L;H  uy  ^ 

705.  The  pot  belonging  to  many  breaks  in  the 
public  street  (where  four  roads  meet.)  i.  e.  Part¬ 
nership  is  the  source  of  many  and  open  disputes, 

°  — 

^5*  J^*-  j  J  Sr LA-  ^  W'V  4—  J  '— 

70k.  The  tongue  is  the  most  noble  of  all  the 

members. 

U&ed  to  admouish  cue  of  the  duty  of  speaking  the  truth. 
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©  A  A  . 

<—5b  UJ  £~}~* 

705.  Idle  all  day,  she  begins  at  night  to  spin. 

To  describe  one  who  let*  slip  the  proper  time  for  any  thing. 

V  )  *»  a*  <z_  j'- 

706.  He  was  all  day  grinding,  and  did  not  so  much 
as  to  fill  the  top  of  a  pot. 

To  describe  one  who  ha?  laboured  much  to  no  advantage, 

(Eng.)  He  toil’d  all  night  and  caught  no  Fish. 

°Oy.  0  O  • 

j-W  dilt)  L« £*>}  LA*  ^ J'*** 

707.  You  know  the  whole  that  is  in  the  pot  by 
examining  one  grain  (of  rice,  pease,  &c.  which 
were  boiling  in  it.) 

(Lnt)  Es  pe4e  Herculenu  i.  e.  You  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  the 
apecimen  which  is  furnished. 

708.  To  bleat  all  night,  and  produce  only  one  kid, 
i.  e.  Great  labour  with  little  produce. 

(Eng.)  Great  cry  and  little  ^rool. 

o  9 

ijfr-'  u-£ 

700.  Having  heard  the  whole  of  the  Ramayun,  he 
asks  whose  wife  was  Sketa? 

Expresses  one  who  from  stupidity  or  inattention,  after  appear  ng  to  listen 
to  a  discourse  betrays  a  total  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
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»  ®  _  '  00 

J  3^  tiL*  fc^;*  ^Aa  s^)^- 

710.  You  know  the  whole  pot  by  examining  one 
grain  (of  rice,  pease,  &c.  which  were  boiling 
in  it.)  ( Lat.)  Ex  pecle  Hcrculcm.  See  No.  707. 

O 

lJj  ^  Ow.A* 

711.  Like  a  pair  of  cranes. 

To  express  two  inseparable  friends, 

o  o  0  _  o 

jjA  j4  CAj1  U  jJ'  wCt  Lf j  ^  U»£^ 

712.  They  are  like  a  pair  of  cranes,  one  blind  the 
other  leprous. 

Two  bad  pee  pie  closely  connected,  t 

o 

713.  To  be  a  musk  rat  to  a  snake. 

It  is  said,  by  the  Natives  that  a snake  will  not  knowingly  and  willing 
■eize  a  musk-rat;  but  that,  if  he  does  through  mistake,  the  consequence  it 
hurtful  to  himself :  if  he  swallow  it,  he  dies  ;  and  if  he  let  it  go,  he  become* 
blind.  The  phrase  is  used  to  describe  something,  the  absence  and  preience 
©f  which  are  alike  injurious. 

zi  y  J*  fcTrt^‘4 

714.  Let  the  snake  dip  but  the  stick  not  be  broken. 

That  is,  in  removing  one  evil  take  care  not  to  incur  another. 

o 

w  f  £  4 l- 

715.  He  that  speaks  truth  (or  is  honest,)  has  no¬ 
thing-  to  fear.  Lit.  Fire  makes  no  impression 
on  truth. 

Alluding  to  ordeals  by  fire,  such  as  seizing  red-hot  iron,  or  putting 
the  hand  into  boiling  oil. 
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716.  Suudodhh  speaks  truth  aiul  therefore  is  uni¬ 
versally  disliked. 

O 

^  j  jib  £  L» 

717.  Truth  is  acceptable  to  Ciou. 

o 

j*  j£ 

718.  Every  tiling  seems  green  to  him  who  becomes 
blind  in  summer. 

5a»Krt  is  the  name  of  the  fourth  Hindoo  month. 

Applied  to  one,  who  when  in  ofhze  used  to  take  every  advantage,  fair  qjr 
otherwise;  and  being  out  of  place,  regrtu  that  he  has  no  longer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  N.  13.  The  phrase  is  always  used  contemptuously. 

<£.  *  **• 

719.  A  banker’s  profit,  cent  per  cent. 

•  0 

c/1*^  Vc*  s»»>» 

720.  All  sorts  of  rice  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  110 
sers.  i.  e.  Fine  and  coarse  at  the  same  rate. 

To  express  a  place,  where  no  distinction  is  made  between  ^ood  and  bad, 
wise  and  loolish,  learned  or  uulearned.  See  No. 


721.  Silence  is  bet.  See  Part.  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  120. 
( Hvg.J  The  less  said,  the  sooner  mended. 
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~  _  9 

l>*  o-  f 

722,  The  whole  sugar  is  turned  to  earth,  i  e. 
The  enterprise  has  failed ;  or  much  labour  has 

been  employed  in  vain. 

.0  9 

yS  VjjI 

723.  You  are  full  of  good  qualities,  no  one  will 
call  you  forlorn. 

Spoken  ironically,  to  describe  one  without  any  good  qualities. 

<±  A  Vs*  ji'  i-— 

72 f.  In  every  house  there  is  an  earthen  fire-place, 
i.  e.  All  have  the  same  customs. 

V  fi/  (*j>f 

*  _  o 

C)i  I  uyv  £  U> 

72 j.  The  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's  ;  where  is  there 
any  obstruction  there  ?  He  is  stopped  from  ad¬ 
vancing1  further  in  whose  heart  the  obstruction  is. 
—  * 

s* j-3* 

72G.  They  are  all  lumps  of  sugar,  i.  e.  They  are 

all  good  people.  See  Part.  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  326. 
9  •  » 

J/i  li  jCil  ff-  c/y*  ji*-  j3\ 

727.  Between  truth  and  falsehood,  the  distance  i* 

four  fingers  (or  inches.) 

This  proverb  is  thus  explained,  that  truth  is  seen  but  falsehood  h«trd-“ 
**^*the  distance  between  the  eje  nnd  car  is  lour  fingers  (or  inches.) 
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•  °  _  O 

^  u  ijU  y  ^  ^ 

72S.  He  that  speaks  truth  is  beaten,  and  he  that 
tells  lies  gets  sweetmeats. 


To  describe  a  person,  who  dislikes  truth  and  loves  flattery, 

°  O  9  ° 

fry  cty  d 

729.  If  you  cannot  meet  a  liberal  man,  why  should 
you  give  up  the  service  of  the  miser. 


That  is,  why  relinquish  a  small  advantage,  if  a  greater  be  not  at¬ 
tainable. 


9  o 


rr  'hi 

730.  The  miser  who  refuses  at  once,  is  preferable 
to  the  liberal  man  who  gives  slowly. 


I  believe  that  the  natives  would  in  general  be  better  satisfied  with  in¬ 
justice  administered  at  once,  than  await  the  tedious  decision  of  a  cause. 


o  •  o  o 

Ore' ji'  r  <£  '  ** 


731.  The  virtuous  man  has  a  perpetual  festival,  if 
he  havQ  but  wheat  in  his  house. 

f to  K  all  £  j  la- 

732.  The  name  of  God  remains  for  ever. 

Used  upon  occasions  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  any  person  or  thing;  mean¬ 
ing  every  thing  must  perish,  except  God. 

°  9 

733.  She  f—  perpetually  and  blames  the  pease. 

To  describe  one,  who  assigns  frivolous  excuses  for  faults  which  are 
fiabituaL. 

Q 
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,£r=J~  y  <£  J-r*  .  \ 

731.  One  who  is  ever  liberal,  gives  nine  double 
Pucsa  for  a  pestle,  (which  is  only  worth  two 
or  three  single  ones.) 

Sj.oken  ironically  of  a  miser. 

o  •  9 

’  U jj  L>  ^St  ba  j-» 

735.  lie  who  has  put  his  head  into  the  mortar,  why 
should  he  be  afraid  of  the  bellows  ?  i.  -e.  When  a 
man  has  engag  ed  in  a  pursuit  which  he  knows 
to  be  perilous,  he  might  not  to  shrink  at  any 
danger. 

“  If  he  fall  in,  good  night — or  sink  or  swim.*1, 

°  m  o 

736.  The  head  is  making  prostrations,  but  the 
heart  employed  on  wickedness. 

»  9  9 

737.  In  every  head  is  a  different  degree  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  every  teacher  has  a  different  por- 

v  tion  of  science.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  I.  No.  456. 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit, 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit* 

m  *  m 

uh'  j)  V-*  r“ 

738.  I  stroke  the  head  and  eat  the  brains. 

Put  in  the  mouth  of  any  one,  to  express  that  he  show*  great  kindaw* 
•xternally,  hut  harbours  rancour  in  his  heart* 
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djti.  ^  j»t 

739.  A  man  with  more  b - than  brains 

Disproportionate. 

740.  The  turban  is  for  the  head. 

To  express,  that  without  a  chief;  the  people  fall  into  min  and  confusion. 

O  A  • 

j*  ^  r* 

741.  The  head  and  feet  change  places. 

i.  e.  Without  order  or  regularity. 

ui  b  U  V  ' 

742.  lie  that  bathes  his  head  is  pure;  as  he  of 
course  bathes  his  body  also. 

Applied  to  a  decision,  which  comes  from  the  fountain-head,  or  supreme 
power. 

743.  A  vagabond’s  paper-kite.  i.  e.  One  exceed* 
ingty  restless . 

—  O  f 

*-jt  <LJ  j~* 

i4i.  As  soon  as  he  shaved  his  head,  hailstones 
fell  upon  it. 

It  too  often  happens  that  a  man  meets  with  misfortune  when  he  has  no 
defence  against  it 

Vr*  ^  ■f  j ^  v- 

745.  Rotten  gentility  and  sleeping  upon  a  plais- 
tered  floor.  -  * 

Applied  toa mean  person,  who  ajpiree to  greatthinjs.  Sea  No.  692, 
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o  _  9  9  _  ° 

746.  To  examine  a  cheap  sheep,  by  lifting  up  his 
tail. 

Ha*  two  allusions,  either  describing  excessive  caution,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  one  has  got  a  thing  very  cheap,  he  examines  it  as  nicely  as  if  tho 
price  had  been  high  ;  or  that  a  thing’s  being  very  cheap  is  a  cause  of  sus¬ 
picion,  and  therefore  such  things  ought  to  be  carefully  examined. 

747.  She  wanders  all  night  in  the  forest,  and  when 
morning  comes,  is  afraid  of  a  crow. 

To  describe  an  artful  lascivious  woman,  who  pretends  great  modesty 
and  timidity. 

*  o  •  * 

ij?  A  u ** 

o  o  o 

74S.  O  Summun!  do  not  rudely  break  the  cord  of 
friendship,  if  after  breaking,  it  should  even  be 

joined,  a  knot  will  remain. 

\ 

O  O  _  ^  f 

cW  *£  y<!  <JL?*  J  <l.  j  cr* 

749.  Hear  drum,  the  lady’s  voice. 

Spokeu  by  one  to  whom  another  has  made  many  professions  of  kindness, 
which  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

<UI  If  yj 

750.  God  only  can  reconcile  the  quarrels  of  part¬ 
ners. 


>  tS  j*4>  i Jjil  ai. 
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A  O  *  * 

y  Aw  -•*  a**  y  y  >* 

751.  If  there  be  a  hundred,  (shoes)  what  does  he  care 
for  being  beaten  with  a  thousand  shoes. 

The  saying  is  applied  to  one  who  runs  inconsiderably  m  debt ;  or  to  ono 
who  has  already  been  frequently  disgraced. 

jj  ^ U  y*  UK  ^  U  ^  y* 

752.  1  was  sleeping  and  did  not  spin,  but  when  I 
began,  I  spun  one  and  a  quarter. 

J/  o-y  *  ^r* 

753.  You  have  neither  thread  nor  cotton,  and  yet 
quarrel  with  the  weaver. 

To  describe  one  who  quarrels  without  any  foundation, 

o 

y* 

754.  To  wake  a  sleeping  wasp. 

(  Ung.)  ^Vake  not  a  sleeping  "log. ) 

o  o  • 

C m U  ym  A  f* 

755.  How  can  a  sleeping  man  awake  him  who  is 
asleep  ? 

(Eng.)  How  can  the  blind  lead  the  blind. 

9  _  • 

756.  To  kiss  a  sleeping  child,  i.  e.  To  do  a  -man 
a  favor  without  his  knowledge. 
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°°  4 

^  dSA  ym 

7b  4.  The  word  of  the  thief  may  be  long  believed, 
but  that  of  the  honest  man  will  prevail  at  last, 
i.  e.  A  rogue  may  often  escape  detection,  but 
u-ill  be  caught  some  time  or  other. 

(Eng.)  The  pitcher  goes  often  to  the  well,  but  breaks  at  last, 
o 

utp  j  W  U  jj- 

75S.  Hard  grain  docs  not  split  the  oven.  i.  e.  It 
is  in  vain  to  strive  against  a  greatly  superior 
force. 

.  .  *  o  fa 

cr  jV  l—v  **  f  '-•+  _)»> 

759  One  hundred  strokes  of  the  goldsmith  are  not 
equal  to  one  of  the  blacksmith. 

l  se,l  n.n  threat  from  a  strong  person  to  a  weak  one  who  is  alW>)'» 
plaguing  him. 

®  4 

700.  A  hundred  wise  men  are  of  one  mind. 

,,  „  0  *  * 

.y-? 

7G1.  Although  there  be  a  hundred  slaves,  the  house 
appears  empty;  (If  the  master  be  absent.) 

•  O 

/G2.  The  emaciated  Bralunun  is  become  a  plump 
Mcoghul. 

.  To  describe  one  who  from  poverty  has  acquired  great  wealth. 
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£  ujtj'-j  $  y*  *  •• 

763.  I  will  give  a  hundred  yards,  but  not  tear  off 
one. 

Applied  to  one  who  professes  much  friendship  and  offers  great  things, 
but  performs  nothing. 

-  ■  LS^V  y*  (V- 

76i.  The  deposit  of  a  miser,  (of  which  the  persoi> 
to  whom  it  is  entrusted,  should  be  more  careful 
than  of  the  trust  of  others.) 

Describes  one  so  avaricious  as  absolutely  to  spend  nothing. 

7G3.  To  go  along  tossing  gold.  i.  e.  To  travel 
without  risque  or  apprehension. 

Used  to  express  the  security  in  which  the  subjects  live  under  a  good 
government, 

*  9*0  o 

\jj*0 

766.  Gold  is  known  by  the  touchstone,  and  a  man 
by  living  with  him. 

O 

767.  It  is  gold  and  fragrant,  i.  e.  It  is  very  ex¬ 
cellent. 

O  f  __  o 

S f**rl  ^  ]jj>  *  d-F* 

7C3.  A  golden  pot  with  a  brass  bottom. 

Spoken  of  persons  or  things  which  possess  excellent  qualities  with  great 
defects. 
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U^jo  ^  0,J*j  Mlfl  ty  K  ^  ^ 

769.  Rear  and  nourisli  with  kindness,  but  chastise 
with  severity. 

^Applied  to  the  education  of  children.^ 

o  O  *  o  0  0 

£  £_)j 

770.  Say  the  word  Sulum  to  gold,  to  silver  yiuek, 

■*  and  don’t  look  at  the  poor.  i.  e.  He  salutes  the 

rich,  but  will  not  look  at  the  poor. 

Snlamoon  UlueV,  peace  or  safely  to  thee ,  is  the  usual  form  of  salutation 
among  the  Moohumnrmdang. 

°  .  A  •  O 

uj*  <jJ  c£ 

771.  Who  will  not  give  alms  into  a  golden  cup? 

The  expression  is  generally  used  to  signify,  that  a  handsome  young  wo- 
man  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  husband;  likewise  that  people  are  ready 
enough  to  lend  money  to  the  rich. 

°  _  • 

££  ji  £&  j 

772.  lie  sleeps  on  the  oven  and  dreams  of  a  treasury* 
See  No.  692,  and  7-f5. 

^  J^s  K  -)  tyv 

77 3.  The  married  woman’s  child  is  gone  to  pi3)’’ 

i.  e.  If  such  a  child  dies,  the  mother  has  hopeS  °f 
supplying  his  place. 

The  phrase  is*  used  when  speatcing  of  loasea  auatained  by  a  penoo  eel10  ^ 
a  good  ineome,  whereby  it  may  be  soon  repaired# 
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'  ^ >i  |*h*“  cyb*  Jh- 

77 i.  The  people  of  Siyalkot  are  wicked  in  every  bit. 

Siyalkot  is  a  small  town,  about  65  ir.iL*s  north  from  Lahuor. 

775.  A  wise  crow  eats  dun  sr. 

I  KJ 

To  describe  a  person  who  conceived  himself  to  be  very  prudent,  bht  falls 
into  palpable  blunder, 

9 

m - - — , — - - - 

Applied  to  one,  who  pretend*  to  tuperior  wisdom,  falling  into  some  ridi¬ 
culous  mistake.  The  phrase  supposes  or.e  of  this  description  to  have  trod¬ 
den  on  a  Sir  Reverence ,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  first  impression  and  wiping 
his  foot  on  the  gnus,  to  examine  accurately,  by  applying  it  first  to  his  hand 
and  then  to  hi*  nose. 

b  Ur  IT  flJuu, 

f  '  9  * 

777. '  An  offering;  tq  tj^p  smajl-po^. 

It  is  custorniry  with  those  who  are  seized  with  the  §mal!-pox  to  piaks  aft?t 
their  recovery  votive  otTerings  to  the  female  divinity,  who  is  supposed  to  pre¬ 
side  over  this  disease,  consisting  of  figuyps  in  gold  or  silver,  representing 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  an  eye,  a  nose,  an  ear,  &c.  which  have  been 
exempted  from  the  pffects  of  the  disease.  Hence  the  phrase  is  applied  to  a 
person,  whose  members  are  disproportioned  or  ill  put  together. 

Klji 

778.  Spoken  of  a  court  of  justice,  easy  of  access  to 

all. 

O  o  O  O  o  o 

^  yy  u*  v ■tt  xx-J:-*  k 

779.  A  single  roll  out  of  3  Ser.  (2 pounds  lucight.) 

When  a  very  small  part  of  any  work  has  been  performed,  or  of  debt  paid. 

It 
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o  e 

• 

>  V  £  x-y  j*"  x—  J  't*  ji4 

7S0.  Teach  him  who  iscapal)le  of  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  what  instruction  can  be  given  to  the  monkey, 
that  he  goes  to  the  house  of  the  Bueya?  ( Indian 
gross-beak.) 

It  refers  to  the  fable  of  a  monkey,  who  entreated  a  gross-beak  to  instruct 
him  in  the  art  of  building  nesU,  but  who  without  learning  him** It  destrcye4 
the  nest  of  the  gross-beak. 

if  j  jj  if  j\j 

781.  The  barber’s  (son)  will  learn,  the  traveller’* 
(bead)  will  be  cut. 

'  To  express  that  every  one  seeks  his  own  advantage,  regardless  of  the 
k  way  produce  to  others. 


7S2.  Like  quick-silver. 

Inconstant,  irresolute,  unsteady. 

o 

Ui«  U>+  A> ***** 

* 

783.  To  cut  off  one’s  horns  and  mix  with  the  calvCS 

;tabl«w 

Spoken  of  one,  who  adopts  a  Hue  of  conduct,  or  companions,  unsu 
his  years,  rank  or  character. 

o  o  #  • 

KuaKjJ  M  JV/ 

784.  My  husband  is  become  Kolwal,  (or  magistf® 
why  should  I  now  be  afraid? 

Spoken  of  one  whose  relation  or  friend  is  in  authority. 
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J  i.Jb* 

785.  - ^ - - 

Expresses  a  very  deformed  person;  very  bulky  above  and  thin  below. 

•  •  »  O 

jjZ  j>JU  ji  Ji  Lu» 

786.  May  God  give  sugar  to  the  grateful,  and 
break  the  head  of  the  injurious. 

y^\Js^S3£JU 

787.  The  bitch  is  seized  with  a  purging  in  the 
midst  of  a  hunt. 

Spoken  of  one,  who  keeps  out  of  the  way  when  wanted;  a  false  pretence. 

o 

^*0  sj  t/y*  ’ 

788.  The  camel  has  a  bad  name  in  the  city. 

Spoken  of  one  who  having  once  got  a  bad  character  is  blamed  for  every 
mischief  that  happens.  Analogous  to  •*  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him.” 

A 

JV  <±j  ** 

'789.  Shuefih  Chundal  leaves  neither  flies  nor  hairs, 
(but  eats  all  up.) 

Applied  sarcastically  to  a  glutton. 

o  x  • 

u*  ^  ^ •>  sj#  /  <L 

790.  The  Shuekh  deceived  even  the  tortoise. 

Spoken  contemptuously  of  *  deceitful  insiduous  person* 
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^  'S  ay  jj' 

791.  After  all  this  boasting  three  aces*  (Which 

'  ’.  .  . 
is  the  smallest  possible  throve  with  three  dice.) 

—  0  6  A  * 

^7  i/ 

792.  The  ednsequential  airs  of  a  rich  banker,  with 
a  borrowed  cloth  to  cbver  hi9  nakedness. 

Uy  J*'  <_r  jy  V  L5*  V  W  A  t> 

793.  O  proud  man,  your  house  is  on  fire !  he  replied, 
my  pride  1  carry  about  with  me. 

Applied  to  one  whose  pride  is  not  abated  by  external  misfortune*. 

9  * 

I  A*-  C-'L*5,  tlV1 

* 

794.  May  God  protect  us  from  the  wicked  devil* 

To  express  a  great  and  very  artful  calumniator. 

)\t  cP  <L 

795.  May  the  devil  be  deaf.  i.  e.  I  hope  this  will 
not  reach  the  ears  of  those,  who  would  found  a 

calumny  on  it. 

,  9  •  t 

45  ^V*  ^  /i  /  *j4i 

79G.  lie  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the  morning,  if 

i 

he  finds  it  at  night,  cannot  be  said  to  have  gone 
astray.  ir«{Speedy  reformation  atones  for  errors 7) 
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!$&}  gm  ^  jf-  <j£-i  '—■’jy* 

797.  He  has  neither  form  nor  features,  but  is  come 
but  of  the  furnace.  *.  e.  A  very  ugly  person. 

gf.  J  *  "J*  £  j*  ^ 

798.  Rather  pay  the  money  out  of  your  own  pocket 
than  become  security. 

ji’  /.  O'5* 

799.  The*owlsits  in  the  niche,  and  demands  hand¬ 
fuls  (of  water.) 

&poken  of*  mean  person  pretending  to  give  orders  to  hi*  superiors. 


800.  The  evil  of  the  stable  (falls)  on  the  monkey’s 
hea<\. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Hindustan  to  Veep  a  monkey  in  or  near  a  stable,  to 
guard  the  horses  against  the  influence  of  malignant  eyes.  Spoken  by  one  who 
Sa  blamed  for  the  faults  of  another.  See  Part,  1.  Section  II.  No.  457. 

801.  Ingenuity  is  required  even  for  the  practice 
of  vice. 

^  b  £  J~  ^  i  )  V*J.  J* 

802.  A  poor  man’s  wife  is  every  one's  sister-in-law. 

It  i«  customary  in  Hindoostan  to  je»t  with  the  wife  of.  brother-in-law. 
(f>f)  Hence  the  meaning  i«,  that  every  one  je«t*  or  takes  freedom  with 
the  poor  and  helpless.  See 
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<±ajj  £j  £-))j  A 

80 3.  When  the  poor  fast,  the  days  lengthen. 

Fast*  among  the  MoosVmaus  are  confined  to  the  day;  consequently  arc 
tnont  painful  when  the  day*  are  long.  The  meaning  of  the  proverb  is,  that 
every  thing  conspires  to  distress  tlie  poor. 

804.  He  that  digs  a  pit  for  another,  falls  into  it 

himself.  - 

9  9 

J  3*  £-  £ 

805.  By  his  mercy  I  may  escape;  but  by  his  justice 
1  should  be  ruined.  A  confession  of  guilt  and 
of  reliance  on  mercy. 

jfji  •V-4  ^ 

80G.  The  judge  kissed  his  own  wife,  and  conferred 
a  favor  on  the  people. 

Used  when  one  does  any  thing  for  his  own  benefit,  and  tells  people  that 
he  did  tor  their  advantage.  As  we*say,  “  Two  words  for  yourself  oud  o** 
Jor  another .” 

a»1  rr> 

807.  Why  is  the  Qa7.ee  lean  from  anxiety  about 
the  city  ? 

It  is  th<*  province  of  the  msgittrale  or  Kotral,  to  watch  over  the  qniet  *ni 
pood  order  of  the  city,  the  Qaxre  ha«  only  to  try  the  causes  that  may  b® 
brought  before  him.  Addressed  to  one,  who  interferes  in  things  which  do  no* 
concern  him.  (Scot.)  Why  scahi  you  tongue  among  other  folk’*  kail. 
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808.  The  Qazee’s  straw  rope. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  governor  arriving  in  a  district,  had  occasion  for  a 
•traw  rope,  and  requested  one  from  the  Qazec ,  who  sent  it.'  This  being  in¬ 
serted  in  the  revenue  books,  was  afterwards  exacted  every  year.  Hence  it 
aiguifiea  the  demanding  of  a  thing  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  once  been  given. 

m  t 

■  U!  0  '  /-  cs  Jj*’  L  ojU; 

809.  To  rear  a  hawk,  depending  on  the  batcher. 

Spoken  of  one  who  undertakes  any  thing  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  nut)t  depend  ou  others. 

U  l».  iZj  uf  \ 

810.  A  fort  and  a  prisoner  escape  possession  at  last. 

L  e.  No  possession  is  permanent  or  secure. 

i  'J  b.  L  "  |  f  ii 

811.  A  snake  biting  and  turning  itself  round;  by 
which  the  poison  is  said  to  be  more  completely 
infused  and  its  effect  rendered  more  certain.  , 

Suoda  My.;  j*)  ^  yl  c U4 

JV  d/  ^ Jy  <£?  u.A  \J  **  W hen  the  (female)  . 

anake,  having  bitten  turns  itself  round,  the  poison  takes  effect;  she  learnt  from 
thy  curls  to  twist  herself  about. 

o 

U-yj 

812.  If  he  were  cut,  no  blood  would  flow.  De¬ 
scribes  one  pale,  with  fright.  See  Part  1.  Sect. 
II.  No.  199. 
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C**  dfji '  o-ij  *  <L-~^  '  J  ^ 

813.  A  wooden  horse  and  cloth  saddle,  one  was 
invited,  and  three  went. 

j.  e.  A  Dolee  with  one  person  within,  carried  by  two  bearer*.  7?iis  U 
reth^r  an  enigma  than  a  proverb .  * 

814'.  A  wooden  horse  and  iron  bridle. 

Describe*  any  thing  of  which  the  part*  are  incongruout, 

^  ~fr  uxb^J  V  1/ 4«J  ^ 

El  0.  A  wooden  pot  can  be  only  once  put  on  the  fire, 
i  e.  Dict.'l  cannot  be  repeated  with  impunity 
a. id  cjj'cct. 

Kjljtt  (.Ujb 

810.  The  edge  cuts,  but  the  sword  has  the  credit 
of  it.  i.  c.  The  servants  or  soldiers  perform  an 
action,  but  it  is  ascribed  to  the  master,  or  the 
general. 

e-ji  S  Ki-J> Mi  J?*  * 

£17.  They  have  gone  to  Bihar ,  for  the  collyr*um 
and  the  bride  continues  looking  in  expectation- 

To  txpreta  one  expecting  a  thing,  of  which  there  ia  no  hope  remw^0®' 
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yj )  +  yjtJ  «*  *>  U  **  )  ^ 

818.  The  paper  boat  if  it  do  not  sink  to-day,  will 
to-morrow. 

Spoken  of  fomething  which  cannot  he  lasting.  Sec  Part.  I.  Sect  II. 
17o.  835. 

i j 

819.  A  slave  is  nobody’s  (friend.) 

y  V  {£  Ia  ^JijJ  ^ 

820.  A  black  face,  with  blue  hands  and  feet. 

To  express  abhorrence  of  any  thing. 

o  0 

1^5*  ^ j yj ^  ^  ^ k 

S21.  The  black  and  the  white  are  equally  bad,  kill 
them  both  at  the  same  time. 

Applied  to  the  panic*  in  a  dispute,  to  express  that  they  aTe  alike  cul¬ 
pable  and  deserving  of  punishment. 

tf  1  ;f  JL  K  CK  ij  if  r\£ 

822.  lie  is  of  no  use,  but  to  cat  a  Ser  of  grain. 

(  Lat  )  Fruges  consumer c  nali. 

o  . 

1  U>J  1 yAM+)  <3  w? 

823.  The  clown’s  business  is  done  and  the  pain 
forgotten  ;  lie  will  not  now  give  even  a  draught 
of  buttermilk,  i.  e.  TJ7ien  a  man's  turn  is  serv* 
cd,  he  is  apt  to  forget  those  to  2 chose  aid  he 
owed  his  s?icccs3.  See  Parti.  Sect.  II.  No.  177. 

(Eng.)  After  you  have  mounted,  you  kick  away  the  laddar,  jf 

8 
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JS8; 

/W  ^ 

SSi.  To  skulk  from  work,,  but  be  ready  at  meals. 
See  No.  5SO. 

.9 

jij  y  X>  yJ  U  ^ 

825.  An  one-eyed  poney  and  stupid  groom. 

To  describe  a  miserable  equipage. 

826.  The  blind  of  one  eye  perceives  not  the  film 
on  her  own  eye,  but  sees  the  speck  on  another®. 

^  A  ^ 

827.  A  part  once  bruised  is  always  in  the  way  of 
accidents ;  and  one  is  sure  to  meet  the  person 
whom  he  wishes  to  avoid.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II. 
No.  H7. 

UjV  kbit's*  btf/  d*  ; 

828.  Tire  one-eyed  loves  the  one-eyed;  and  a  queen 

loves  a  king. 

m  9  0  o  o 

try  j ^ 

829.  I  dislike  that  one-eyed  rogue  and  yet  cannot 

do  without  him. 

.  .  ^ 

SCO.  The  hunch-back’s  cudgel. 

Applied  when  an  unworthy  person  obtain'*  a  rank,  or  station,  to  '***' 
could  liave  n6‘  claim  on  the  store  of  merit. 
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!»*  \y%  i..  S 

831.  When  did  he  die  and  when  become  a  demon? 

Applied  to  an  »p?tart,  who  assumes  airs  of  consequence, 

o_ 

XjfJ  it 

S 32.  The  Pulus  tree  sometimes  blossoms. 

Spoken  of  one,  who  seldom  does  a  good  act,  having  done  one.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  phrase  seems  dubious,  for  the  Pula*  blossoms  abundantly  in  the 
proper  season,  though  its  flower  is  useless, 

9 

j\  U"'  t s 

833.  Sometimes  on  this,  somtimes  on  that  side  of 
the  Bhang  mortar. 

To  express  excessive  laziness  and  sottiahness. 

'  '7  .  -  ^  . 

^  smK4l  /  j 

S34.  One  in  ragged  clothes  is  (or  is  esteemed)  poor. 

_  9 

»’  ^  j  Ia  A--  Aki  J  3o 

835.  The  caravan  proceeds  in  spite  of  the  barking 

of  the  dog.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  16. 

*  _  *  .J 

836.  If  you  treat  a  dog  like  a  bridegroom,,  he  will 
still  continue  to  lick  the  pot-lids. 

i.p.  "With  whatever  Tesprct  a  mean  person  may  be  treated,  he  will  n«t 
relinquish  his  beggarly  habits.  See  No.  65  of  this  Section.  ■  *  •  .* 

.  ^  °  9  9 

j**  \  £* 

837.  If  you  indulge  the. familiarity  of  a  dog,  he  will 

jump  on  your  head.  •  •  •  *.  .  . 
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O  _0  |  $  m  $ 

U«/?  !/V  (**  ^  £ 

833.  If  you  bury  a  dog’s  tail  twelve  years,  it  will  stiH 
remain  crooked  as  at  first. 

O  _ O  A  O'  ^ 

L5*  ^  _/  vj*  ^  ol;  /.*f0  ^  Z_  A'  l*J  y/sdf 

831  Should  you  put  a  dog’s  tail  into  straight  pipe 
for  1000  years,  it  will  still  be  as  crooked  as  ever. 

(Lat.)  Luj.ua  pilum  mul&t  non  mentein. 

o  o  ®  f 

810.  Death  approaches  the  dog,  when  he  p — s  in 
the  mospie.  There  is  a  play  upon  the  toord 
4.  -  ^ .  which  cannot  be  retained  in  the  translation. 

O  J 

b'f"T  C-V  v*^  /  <3* 

841.  A  dog-  cannot  digest  boiled  butter. 

i.  e.  A  worthless  person  cannot  keep  a  secret. 


°  ^  _  * 


842.  I  ate  unripe  melons,  and  passed  away  the  time, 
and  when  my  cloathes  became  torn,  I  returned 
home. 

1. 1.  I  was  employed  unprofitably. 

-84.3.  An  unripe  melon,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  table. 

To  describe  an  unprofitable  servant* 
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i jt'-Zi  U,£j  J  lj«J  \J £ 

844.  He  that  practises  is  the  master,  and  he  that 
does  not  practise,  (although  he  may  have  great 
theoretical  knowledge,)  the  scholar. 

_  A  __ 

u M  ^  J'*  3s  J 

815.  There  is  danger,  whether  you  act  or  abstain 
from  acting. 

*  9  0  — 

LZJjZ**  Ij  j  ,«>  & j* 

846.  The  weaver  quits  his  loom  to  see  the  sport, 
and  thus  foolishly  gets  a  wound. 

Applied  to  one,  who  suffers  muchief  by  intermiddling  with  that  which  h« 

had  uo  concern. 

V>'/ 

8 17.  The  man  with  the  beard  committed  the  crime, 
but  he  with  the  whiskers  is  convicted. 

<i_  ji  V y*  V  <Z—  J*  ^  {£ 

813.  If  an  unlucky  man  become  cultivator,  either 
his  oxen  die  or  there  is  a  want  of  rain.  Sec  Part 
I.  Sect.  II.  No.  307. 

«  <  , 
b  «Jui«  eff-*  1  jl 

8t9.  He  has  neither  strength  nor  activity,  y*t 
(boasts  of  being)  powerful  in  war. 
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U  U>  JLjJ  liA  jt 

850.  To  cut  down  a  beam  to  make  a  roiling  pitr. 

i.-e.  To  sacrifice  something  valuable,  to  make  a  thing  comparatively 
worthless.  See  172  of  this  Section. 

o 

o*  (Jj-*  i  V 

851.  "IV hat  garden  is  this  radish  from? 

An  expression  of  contempt. 

85“.  One  person’s  liouse  burns,  that  another  may 
warm  himself. 

Applied  to  those  who  are  pleased  with  great  misfortunes  befalling  others, 
if  they  bring  a  small  advantage  to  themselves. 

v1*  # 

S53.  Some  bite  and  some  scratch. 

(Eng.)  He  that  strikes  with  the  sword,  will  be  beaten  with  the  scabbard. 

°  o 

<±  J ^  W  /  J3T  <L  'jJ* 

854.  A  man  is  not  hung  up  for  stealing  a  cucumber. 

S55.  A  Kulburga  Sucyid. 

At  KtUburga  there  is  .aid  to  be  a  pond,  and  that  whoever  bathei  in  *h 19 
esteemed  a  but  ijid  or  lord.  * 

o 

IS’j-T  Lij  ^  Jj 

856.  He  was  yesterday  a  petty  dealer  and  is  n0'v 
become  a  great  banker. 
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°  o 

857.  The  fellow  with  the  hat  (i.  e.  the  European )y 
earns  the  money  and  the  fellow  with  the  Dhotee 
(i.  e.  the  Hindoo )  dissipates  it. 

N.  B.  Dhotee  is  a  cloth  worn  round  the  waist,  passing  between  leg* 
^ftnd  fastened  behind. 

e  _9  o 

pH*  J  j,;Ur  U.  ^,1,^  ' 

S5S.  The  master  earns  money,  but  his  slave  dissi¬ 
pates  it. 

Khankhanan,  Jf'uzeer  of  th»  empire  in  lh.  time  of  Ukuvr,  »  slave 
named  Fuheew,  who  was  a  great  favorite  and  liberal  to  extravagance.  ^ 

a  • 

859.  The  friendship  of  the  base,  is  like  a  wall  of 

~  sand.  : 

/>  b  by  v/y"  b  gr-  H  **  **-*» 

860.  My  husband  never  speaks  to  me,  yet  I  am 
called  a  happy  married  woman. 

Applied  to  one,  who  falsely  pretends  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  hi*  mas- 
4*r,  or  of  a  great  nian. 

3s  y'i  J 

SO  1.  How  many  feet  of  a  centipede  will  be  broken? 
i.  e .  Although  several  may  break,  many  ivill 
remain . 

Spoken  of  9  Iom  sustained  by  one,  who  is  well  able  to  bear  it# 
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m  ^ 

8G2.  If  a  cat  stand  in  awe  of  the  rats,  she  will  let 
them  cut  her  ears. 

i.  e  A  superior  is  obliged  to  put  up  with  insolence  from  an  inferior,  \»h% 
kuowg  ftotqe  of  his  secret  faults. 


<j*  ^  ls*  u*  ^ .y  }J 

863.  The  crows  keep  cawing,  but  the  corn  dries 
notwithstanding. 

i.  e.  The  business  in  hand  goes  on  well,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  cavillers.  See  No.  835  of  this  Section. 

'  o  .  w 

^  'f  'fj'-f 

864.  To  accuse  a  virgin  of  pregnancy. 
calumniate  without  foundation. 

Vj-SoJ  fi  \f 


i.  e.  T& 


865.  The  crow  has  taken  away  his  cars. 

Spoken  of  a  fool,  who  believes  whatever  is  said  without  examination. 
The  saying  is  taken  from  the  story  of  a  silly  fellow,  who  being  told  that  a 
crow  had  taken  away  his  ears,  began  to  pursue  the  crow,  without  examifr* 
ing,  or  finds  that  his  ears  were  still  in  their  place. 

o  9 

u;UJ  ^  a’j  | *b»  <J  bi-J  cf-J 

866.  A  short  neck  and  low  forehead,  are  the  mark* 
of  a  bad  deposition. 
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o  o  __  o 

867.  One  grain  has  not  been  taken  from  the  store. 

Expresses  1st.  That  a  man’s  estate  is  unimpaired,  that  he  has  not  spent 
or  lost  any  part  of  it.  2d.  Spoken  of  a  young  man  come  to  years  of  maturity, 
that  he  is  yet  uncorrupted  by  intercourse  with  the  world,  especially  in  the 
article  of  women, 

of  ^  J  **  lJ 

868.  Do  not  keep  enough  to  buy  a  winding  sheet/ 
but  become  like  a  hyena,  (who  lives  upon  dead 
bodies  and  jias  no  occasion  for  the  shroud.) 

To  describe  a  spendthrift. 

•  O 

Ji~  £_V  ^  iJSjf 

860.  lie  has  not  a  penny  in  his  purse  and  goes  to 
visit  the  gardens ;  ( where  ilie  gardeners  will 
expect  a  present.) 

Applied  to  one,  who  sets  about  any  undertaking  without  possessing  the 
necessary  means  to  accomplish  it. 

a  _• 

j)  j 

870.  Ignorant  and  confident! 

i.  6.  It  does  not  become  those  who  are  ignorant  to  be  forward. 

o  o 

S71.  Will  the  goglet  overset  or  the  jar? 

To  express  that  none  knows  whether  an  old  man  or  a  child  will  die  first. 

T 
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872.  She  has  not  travelled  a  mile,  and  complains  of 
thirst. 

Applied  to  a  person,  who  has  hardly  commenced  a  labour  and  complaint 
of  fatigue. 

©  h  *  *  9 

<— l sy  1  A 

873.  When  the  oil-cake  is  removed  from  the  mill, 
it  is  fit  for  the  oxen. 

Spoken  of  one  wcm  out  with  age,  or  out  of  place,  so  as  to  have  lost  tht 
estimation  in  which  he  was  formerly  held. 

_  •  a 

jik  ^ jij  A 

Aha? vT h  ■‘ijj  *  03^'  oj, 

874.  You  exerted  your  whole  force  and  could  not 
break  a  thin  cake ;  do  you  hope  with  these  arms 
to  tear  a  shield  in  pieces? 

O 

uj/ 

875.  A  vineyard  for  crows. 

( Eng.)  To  throw  pearls  to  swine. 

<±  A  A  JJ  A 

876.  Cattle  do  not  die  from  the  crow's  cursing- 


i.  e.  If  one  person  wish  ill  to  another  from  interested  motive** 
effect. 


it  hM  no 
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U  Jj|  £  £->.4  U  Ajf  u^iT\  ^  £ 

877.  Some  are  blind  of  eyes  and  some  of  heart. 

Spoken  of  a  stupid  or  foolish  person;  meaning,  that  folly  is  worse  than 
corporeal  blindness. 

* 

LS*  (*<»  L S>£ 

878.  The  mustard  will  blossom  by  and  bye. 

i.  e.  He  will  soon  be  intoxicated. 

/>  u-.—..  csJj'T  iLj  ^  ^  4 

879.  At  the  marriage  of  a  well,  he  sings  the  song 
of  the  mosque. 

Applied  when  a  person  does  any  thing  oat  of  place.  It  is  a  custom  in 
Hindoostan  to  marry  two  wells  and  to  sing  an  appropriate  song  on  the 
occasion. 

8S0.  The  pomegranate  buds  on  a  crow’s  back. 

To  describe  a  black  ugly  person  fiuely  dressed. 

°  *  O  O  0 

£  u\ r»*  «£_  A*  s  ^  j  ^  **  £**  <j>£ 

881.  If  no  one  beat  me,  I  will  beat  the  whole  world. 

Spoken  in  reproach  of  a  cow  ard. 

c_ £jJU  j*  31-  k/y  IT  IT  U-j  U 

882.  To  eat  from  one’s  own  bundle  or  purse,  and 
obtain  nothing  (from  the  patron)  but  a  return  of 
salutation. 

To  describe  fruitless  court  paid  to  a  great  man. 

^  ji 

SS3.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an.  old 
woman  and  a  young  princess  ! 

Applied  to  otie  without  merit,  making  high  pretensions. 
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884.  What  connexion  is  there  between  the  wor* 
ship  of  God  and  idle  talk? 

c  '•?  c ^ 

8S5.  lie  eats  like  a  goat,  yet  is  dry  as  a  stick. 

Spoken  of  one  with  a  great  appetite,  yet  very  lean. 

886.  lie  that  eats  vetches  ( Chuna ,  Cicer  Arietinum) 
remains  healthy. 

a 

bjj< 

887.  lie  spends  his  estate  on  horses  and  building?. 

O  _0  g 

jy 

888.  He  that  cats  Mot,  (i.  e.  Vetches)  is  strong  and 
able  to  storm  a  fort. 

<z&}\  cJ-J y»  \£ 

8S9.  He  that  eats  Moong  (Phascolus  mungo)  i* 
drowsy. 

ji!  Gr  2?"  J*  ^ 

890.  He  eats  a  bowlful,  (i.  e.  a  large  quantity) 
and  walks  the  length  of  a  stick. 

Applied  to  a  lazy  gluttoaous  fellow. 
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2*r  w  J  V  J  d}4 

891.  The  mouth  of  one  who  has  eaten,  and  the 
hair  of  one  who  has  bathed  cannot  be  hid. 

Spoken  of  one  who  denies  something  that  he  has  done,  but  whoso  coun¬ 
tenance  betrays  him. 

0  9  * 

/  jV  jV  ^  ^  J** 

892.  She  has  tasted  the  Mcoghul's  food,  and  will 
never  leave  him. 

•  • 

l tZt  '•SJ'  i' 

893.  He  that  is  fairer  than  a  Khutrce  is  a  leper. 

Applied  to  one  who  endeavours  to  deceive  a  person  wiser  than  himself, 

_°  O  „ 

h-  Jj  /  Clfo 

J  )**  L— ■ »  b  T 

894.  She  went  to  dress  KJiichree  and  broke  the 
spinning  wheel  for  fuel;  the  dog  came  and  eat 
up  that  which  was  dressed ;  now  she  sits  and 
beats  a  drum. 

Spoken  of  one  who  gives  up  a  thing  in  possession  to  obtain  another  and 
loses  both, 

9  , 

Ijj  Uiri  2-^ 

895.  Hi9  wrist  is  dislocated  by  eating  KJiichree. 
i.  e.  By  a  very  slight  exertion. 

To  express  great  affected  delicacy. 
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696.  An  angry  cat  scratches  the  pillars. 

Applied  to  one,  who  shews  impotent  rage. 

•  _  °  A  ^9 

V'  ^  ji  U.jj  ti  ^  Uu-j  lT  .<> 

897.  A  false  half-penny  and  a  worthless  son  some¬ 
times  come  to  use. 

j*  J  ^ 

898.  Open  your  purse  and  eat  your  potage. 

j.  e.  Nothing  is  to  be  got  without  money.) 

(Eng.)  Prate  is  but  prate,  it’*  money  buy9  land. 

'j**  J 3i' 

899.  Open  the  jar,  and  put  in  the  make-weight. 

1  j®  A  is  when  any  liquid  is  to  be  weighed,  to  balance  the  vessel 
into  which  it  iR  to  be  put.  The  phrase  is  applied  to  one,  who  without  having 
the  means  of  payment,  is  extremely  urgent  in  his  demand  to  be  expeditiously 
served. 

m9  o  O 

*-4  ^  vV  y  0)4**  <l~  V  of 4*  l*  y  0)4 

900.  It  I  tell,  my  motlier  will  be  beaten;  if  not,  my 
father  will  eat  dog’s  flesh. 

The  speech  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a  son  who  discovers  that  his 
mother  by  mistake  had  dressed  dog’s  flesh  instead  of -mutton  for  his  father’* 
dinner.  And  it  is  used  to  express  a  dilemma. 

t+h- 

901.  I  have  lost  this  trip,  but  not  my  life, 

i.  e.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
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902.  He  is  a  husbandman  who  goes  into  the  field, 
or  a  husbandman  is  known  in  the  field. 

Xliat  is  to  say,  a  man’s  qualifications  can  only  be  known  by  trial, 

•  •  *  / 

9.03.  Husbandry  (i.  e.  its  success)  is  from  the  master.' 

I  ( Eug.)  The  master’s  eye  makes  the  horse  fat. 

9 

^  i  ^  uyj 

901.  He  talks  of  the  earth  and  hears  of  the  heavens.’ 

(Eng.)  He  talks  oF  chalk  and  I  of  cheese. 


905.  Kubeer  says,  do  not  embark  on  two  boats,  for 
you  will  be  split  and  thrown  on  your  back. 

( Eng.)  Between  two  stools  the  breech  (alls  to  the  ground. 

J  9 

906.  He  does  not  understand  cock-fighting  and  yet 
pretends  to  skill  in  hawking. 

Spoken  of  one,  who  incapable  even  of  easy  business,  attempts  that  whieh 
is  more  difficult. 

_  o  _ 

LS4  Ji  L5*'  'V 

907.  Did  an  old  parrot  ever  learn? 

*  __ 

^  jjl 

908.  What  is  a  tit-mouse,  and  what  the  soup  made 
of  it  1 

To  describe  the  scanty  pittance  of  a  poor  nan. 
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909.  What  reliance  is  there  on  life  ? 

|*-L»  bXjJ  U>  UJ  U> 

910.  What  have  Slier  Shah  or  Suleem  Shah  carri¬ 
ed  to  the  tomb  l 

Said  when  any  one  boasts  of  his  wealth  or  possessions.  For  an  account 
of  these  kings,  see  Dow’s  History  of  Hindoostan ,  Yol.  II.  from  page  139  to  170. 

9  o 

3 ^  J  <^su-a-  JZ 

911.  What  can  Duolu  do?  God  gives  to  whom  he 

wills.  , 

The  speech  of  a  celebrated  Fuqeer  named  Siiah  Duolu,  to  whom  peo- 
jrlc  used  to  go  to  request  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes. 

a  9 

912.  W  hat  a  mouth  and  what  spices ! 

Spoken  of  one,  who  undertakes  any  thing  fov  which  he  is  unfit,  or  which 
doeB  not  become  him. 

cs*  *!>  ^ 

913.  What!  do  eunuchs  rob  on  the  high  way. 

A  reproof  to  one,  who  pleads  frivolous  difficulties  in  going  any  where. 

o  O  „  o 

914.  The  jack  fruit  is  upon  the  tree,  and  oil  on 
your  lips. 

This  fruit,  ( Jrtnrarptn  integrifolia,)  has  a  very  glutinous  juice,  on  which 
account  those  who  pluck  it,  pteviou.ly  rub  their  hands  with  oil,  and  if  it* 
adh  site  juice  remain  on  the  lips  after  eating,  it  is  removed  by  the  same 
raaans.  The  proverb  is  used  to  express  premature  precautiona. 
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J'y*  cri-v^  ^  4i_  ;‘i  e?  */  *£•>  ^ 

915.  He  spends  liis  money  and  gets  the  character 
of  a  drunkard  besides. 

t  _ 

J}-  yjf  A  CtV  jf 

916.  Without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  he  goes  in 
quest  of  pleasure.  See  692,  745,  and  772. 

cM-  £«  (*'j 

917.  Clothed  in  the  rags,  he  is  called  Futuli  Khan, 
(or  the  lord  of  victory.) 

0  "  .  -  f 

cnU 

918.  lie  has  not  a  rag  to  cover  liis  nakedness,  but 
yet  eats  betlc  or  paints  his  teeth.  See  No.  745. 


919.  A  Jogee  is  called  Jogra  (diminutive  of  Jogce ) 
in  his  own  village,  but  one  from  another  village 
is  called  Sidh,  (or  perfect.) 

(Eng.)  A  prophet  has  no  praise  in  his  own  country.  ^ 

•  a! y  jtf 

920.  Sometimes  a  pound,  sometimes  an  ounce. 

To  describe  a  person  of  a  very  changeable  temper.  ( Scot.)  Either  all 
dirt  or  all  honey. 

Jr'p  J  ^  cz  ‘-V  ‘t-?-  ^ 

021.  If  a  cow  should  spare  the  grass,  what  could 

she  cat? 


U 
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922.  The  cow’s  calf  is  dead,  she  gives  milk  or 
looking  at  the  skin. 

Applied  to  the  consolation  derived  from  the  sight  of  that  which  resem¬ 
bles  any  person  or  thing  which  is  lost:  as  the  picture  of  a  deceased  friend, 
&c.  It  is  said  that  if  the  calf  of  a  milk-cow  die,  she  retains  her  milk  till  the 
stuffed  skin  be  presented  to  her,  which  she  takes  for  Iter  calf  alive,  and 
then  yields  the  milk  to  the  milker. 

W  fj&  yVv  Ijj/  cA*i  *«?-V  J 

923.  The  calf  is  like  the  cow,  and  the  colt  like  it’s 
father;  if  not  entirely,  yet  certainly  in  some 
degree.  See  No.  183  of  this  Section. 

CSV 

924.  You  will  never  make  an  ass  a  horse  by 
beating  him. 

( Eng.)  Bruise  a  rool  in  a  mortar,  yet  he  will  not  be  wise. 

* 

ai  vk  k  k*  ^  £ 

925.  There  is  neither  merit-nor  fault,  in  letting  an 
ass  eat  your  field. 

i.  e.  There  is  no  merit  in  providing  for  a  worthless  person. .  1 

merit  among  Hindoos  to  let  a  cow  eat  in  their  field. 

dT 

926.  What!  boiled  rice  for  asses! 

(Eng.)  To  throw  pearls  before  swine. 

927.  If  he  could  plough  with  asses,  why  should 
he  buy  oxen?  (which  are  of  higher  price.) 
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tlAj  jj*>  j)* 

928.  The  lizard  runs  no  farther,  than  the  heap  of 
cow- dung. 

ft 

Jw  ^,^,1  Sj/  / 

929.  Every  teacher  has  his  own  proportion  of 
science,  and  every  head  its  own  degree  of  wisdom. 


(Eng.)  Many  men  of  many  minds.  Or  these  lines  from  Pope, 
One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit. 

So  vast  is  art  so  narrow  human  wit.” 


1,5*  v” r*  'l/  t**<_.>*  f 

930.  Mr.  Spiritual-guide  you  have  many  disciples! 

lie  answered,  when  they  are  starving  for  hunger, 

they  will  run  off  of  their  own  accord. 

c  J 

J  3* S  J*j  3J  t-J*  *  / 

931.  If  he  dies  from  sugar,  why  should  you  give 
him  poison  ? 

i.  ef  Why  have  recourse  to  harsh  measures  with  him,  that  yields  to  gentle 
persuasion,/ 

l 

932.  The  egg-plant  is  become  as  dear  as  sugar. 

Said  when  any  cheap  article  has  risen  to  a  high  price. 

<2L  W  / 

933;  To  eat  sugar,  but  abstain  from  sweet-cakes. 

u  e.  To  abstain  only  from  certain  modes  of  transgression. 
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jl  jbt  ij't 

934\  Wash  your  face  with  the  water  of  a,  stag¬ 
nant  pond. 

Implies  the  refusal  of  a  request  with  contempt. 

935.  A  clown  is  always  watching  for  his  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Vjir1  ’i 

936.  Ilis  morsels  are  counted  and  his  soup  mea¬ 
sured. 

lit.  Applied  to  one  who  is  exact  in  his*expenses  to  a  decree  of  penury. 
2d.  To  one  whose  income  is  hardly  equal  to  his  expenditure. 

( Eng.)  Living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

o  o  o 

U1-* 

937.  Cows  which  are  counted,  cannot  be  stolen. 

938.  The  curds  are  the  milk  man’s,  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  the  stewards. 

Applied  to  one  person's  having  the  credit  of  another’s  labour. 

1 j  y*  jSaj  IJ** ^  *|/ 

939.  The  child  is  in  his  arms  and  he  proclaim*  k 

(as  lost)  in  the  city. 

Applied  to  one,  who  searches  for  a  thing  which  he  has  by  him. 

( I. ng.)  Like  the  butcher,  who  searched  for  the  knife,  which  he  held  he* 
tween  his  teeth. 
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CjJ  ij  jj  i  hid  y  G* 

9  K).  If  niy  wife  should  be  angry,  she  may  take  away 
her  ornaments,  but  will  not  take  away  destiny. 

Spoken  by  way  of  independence  by  one,  whose  master  or  protector  11  • 
angry  and  threatens  to  discharge  him. 

9*9 

4  ^  42/0^*^ 

£|il.  The  beauty  of  the  fair  is  effaced  by  pinching 

Applied  to  one,  whose  wealth  has  been  all  expended  oy  giving  to  others. 

9  ^ 

dj  ^  -X>  £ 

943.  A  dumb  man’s  sugar  is  neither  sweet  nor  sour. 
jV  ^  j£  \J  *  £ 

943.  He  would  take  up  a  Kuovee  from  excrement 
with  his  teeth. 

i.  e.  He  is  extremely  covetous. 

>  _  -  °  ~  t  0  -  °  -  f 

iji  ji  ^4  2b  *y 

S44.  Do  not  throw  clods  into  dung  to  spatter  your 
own  cloths. 

To  dissuade  front  altercation  or  jesting,  with  a  mean  and  wordless  person. 

o 

V'JjJi  £  ^ 

945.  The  knees  incline  towards  the  belly. 

Applied  to  one,  who  confines  his  benefactions  to  his  own  near  relations. 

^  &  uy  £  <d£  zl' 

946.  We  do  not  drive  away  even  a  dog  that  comes 
to  our  house. 

To  express  the  obligation  of  protecting  one  who  flies  to  another  for  refuge. 
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917.  They  do  not  worship  the  snake  that  comes  to 
their  house,  but  go  to  worship  at  his  hole. 

Spoken  of  one,  who  neglected  an  advantage  when  it  offered  spontane¬ 
ously  and  afterwards  search  for  it  with  great  labour. 

f 

94S.  The  whole  hoyse  is  your’s,  but  do  not  touch 
any  thing  in  it. 

Said  of  one,  who  is  given  to  flattery. 

j  lauj  jf? 

949.  To  set  one’s  house  on  fire  and  look  on  at 
the  sport. 

Applied  to  an  inconsiderate  spendthrift. 

950.  To  burn  a  house  in  order  to  kill  a 

See  Part  I.  Sect  II.  No.  32  and  Part  II.  Sect.  I. 
No.  172. 

951.  Your  house  is  burned,  look  at  it. 

Addressed  to  one,  who  has  obstinately  rejected  good  advice  till  he  \9 

|  jJLe  JKJ  l)  jjb  j 

952.  He  neither  staid  at  home,  nor  went  on  tb^  P'^* 

Vitfl 

grimage,  hut  has  disgraced  himself  by  shavin  g 11 
head. 

Applied  to  one,  who  quits  one  mode  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  ^f1  ^ 

on  another  in  which  he  does  not  persevere,  thus  losing  the  advantaged  ° ^ 
without  gaining  those  of  another.  See  587  and  623  of  this  Section. 
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953.  The  bundle  which  he  brought  from  home 
contains  only  stale  greens. 

Said  to  a  person,  who  boasts  of  any  thing. 

1<xA*  &  ^xS  £ 

954.  Homely  fare  suffices  house-hold  saints.  See 
376  of  this  Section. 

JU 

95o.  One’s  own  fowls  are  of  no  greater  value 
than  split  pease;  or  things  produced  at  home  are 
despised. 

(Eng.)  A  prophet  has  no  praise  in  his  own  country.  See  No.  919. 

956.  The  horse  is  in  the  stable  and  you  declare  his 
price  in  the  market? 

( Eng.)  What!  who  would  buy  a  pig  in  poke! 

957.  He  neither  staid  at  home  nor  went  on  the 
pilgrimage,  but  having  shaved  his  head  has  be¬ 
come  a  Jogee . 

Spoken  of  one,  who  deserts  one  mode  of  life  for  another,  which  he  only 
adopt*  by  halves j  thereby  losing  the  advantages  of  both.  See  No.  95* 

and  623, 
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(  )  La  u>.-  )  La 

953.  Light  j  our  lamp  hist  at  home  and  afterwards 
at  the  mosque. 

(C.'.g.)  Charily  begins  at  home.  . 

o 

ij‘i>  U!r* 

953.  I  have  not  at  home  even  toasted  hemp. 

Used  to  express  great  poverty. 


AA •*'  ^  cJ * jQ  c/  J& 

960.  Lay  aside  modesty  for  an  hour  #nd  satisfy 

your  appetite  for  the  whole  day. 

Ji  -  <  —  < 

h  ji>  u:*  <rSje 

961.  The  cl  ock  strikes  difierenlly  every  hour. 

^1*0  express  a  very  changeable  state. ^ 

<L?  v1- j  ^  i y~) 

932.  When  two  horses  fight,  the  saddler’s  saddle 
is  broken. 

^Applied  when  in  the  quarrel  of  persons,  a  third  is  the  sufferer) 

C:*  j*#  Lf  jV 

963.  Where  is  the  G,hee  gone!  Into  the  K,hicbree- 

Applied  to  money  being  expended  on  one’s  relations.  K,hichree  is* 
dish  made  of  vellow  pulse  and  rice  boiled  together  into  which  G(hee  (boil^ 
butter)  is  afterwards  put. 

<_5*  c?*  ^  ^ 

96L  He  makes  a  claim  even  on  the  provisions. 

further 

Applied  to  one,  who  having  received  all  he  was  entitled  Jo,  sets  UP  1 
claims* 
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CnY; Jj}j  -’*1 

,  ■  .  *  / 

965.  Time  past  never  returns ;  the  world  does  not 
always  bestow  pleasure. 

-  # 

J'e  ofcJ  d  l $}*:*.!*.  Ls*' 

966.  The  smell  is  gone  from  the  scented  leather, 

and  it  remains  a  common  hide.  .  ; 

Applied  to  one,  who  having  risen  from  a  low  state  to  wealth  and  power,  is 
reduced  to  his  original  condition. 

'  °  -  >  -H 

j'  £  }  j*  * 

Cl£>  j  £}  Op  C)}* 

967.  He,  oh  Ruheetn!  obtains  great  advantage  who 
is  bcneficient;  it  adheres  also  to  the  giver,  as 

.  Minhdee  to  him  who  pounds  it. 

•  J  *€ y  dJAJ  S’ 

96S.  A  person  will  carry  iron  for  gain,  hut  not 
cotton  without  it. 

. .  J]^ 

969.  When  one  is  in  love,  what  shame  remains  ?  1 
-  970.  The  Lala's  horse  eats  much,  goes  little.  ; 

See  Part  T.  Sect  II.  No.  513.  -  . 

9  *  _  • 

U>  jQ1  UoXjUd  j±j  Uj!  ^jf}*  <_$  j>  ^ 

971.  If  Lal  Khan's  sheet  be  largri,  it  will  cover  his 
r.  body ;  what  concerns  is  it  of  mine?  . ,  ,  ,1 

In  reply  to  one,  who  describes  the  riches  of  another,  f 

■A 

X 
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Ji  r*  **'V  l4  ofj  ^  J* 

9  o  __ 

972.  The  worthless  promise,  and  give  their  hands 
a  hundred  times;  can  any  one  cross  a  river  swollen 
in  autumn,  by  holding  a  ram’s  tail  ? 

U%J  )  *  us*!,? 

973.  Bring  a  well,  that  I  may  drown. 

Put  in  the  mouth  ora  shameless  person,  when  reproached  with  hit  *  fault* 
and  told,  that  he  ought  to  drown  himself. 

a 

974.  A  lean  elephant  is  equal  to  a  stack  of  dung. 

Mean*,  that  even  the  wreck  of  a  large  fortune  is  considerable. 

975.  If  two  tops  fight,  their  skins  will  fall  off 

To  express,  that  when  two  persons  quarrel,  thd  agenta  or  advocate!  **• 
the  gainers.  ^ 

wv  }  ^  uy  1 ) 

976.  Sweetmeats  are  not  distributed  during  a  bat¬ 
tle.  See  Part  I.  Sect  II, 

^  A*  o^V-1  *Jj 

977.  The  soldier  fights,  but  the  general  ha*  the 

praise.  See  No.  816,  . 
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378-  A  spider  dances  by  means  of  a  stick. 

Applied  to  one,  who  is  compelled  to  do  his  duty;  or  to  one  who  commit* 
violence  by  the  support  of  a  powerful  protector. 

©79.  Moses  writes  so,  that  God  alone  can  read  it,' 

Applied  to  one,  who  writes  very  ill.  It  is  a  kind  of  pun  •  the  words  as 
pronounced,  though  not  as  written,  admitting  of  this  signification,  “  lie  that 
Writes  as  fine  as  a  hair,  let  him  come  and  read  it  himself.” 

®  vfi  fi 

980.  That  which  adheres  tOj  or  follows  every  one. 

i.  e.  S  hadow. 

*  ^  0 

U}*  cikS'S'ii  ui-» 

98 1 .  He  plays  the  Holer,  without  clothes. 

Applied  to  one,  who  without  the  means  sets  up  for  luxury  and  elegance, 

U.,».  m-* 

982.  A  spinning-wheel  is  worth  taking  Ln  plunder 
or  gratis.  See  No.  59/ 

J  IT  j f  J&i,  S  js 

983.  If  you  go  a  fox-hunting  prepare  to  meet  with 
a  lion.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  196. 

1  JyM*  Sj j) 

984.  Luond  Musooda,  only  acknowledges  God.  for 
her  master. 

describes  a  woman  without  relation*  or  connexions,  and  living  without 
restraint. 
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Lja  1 £  JjJ  ^  ,jU j  Tj*  ^  P 

985.  The  salt  man’s  salt  is  fallen  and  has  been  dou* 
bled  ;  the  oil-man’s  oil  is  fallen  and  is  lost. 

tf  tAV*  ^  (*V®' 

985.  He  whose  father  and  mother  are  alive,  is  net 
called  a  bastard. 

jU  (SJjj  , ^ 

9S7.  The  mother  is  a  Bhutiyaree,  (or  cook  in  a 
Sura  or  kind  of  inn)  and  the  son  sets  up  for  a 
nobleman.  See  No.  917  and  1002. 

O  _  f 

^  U  1  j*  K  ^ 

988.  I  had  no  sooner  shaved  my  head,  than  the  Bel 
fruit  began  to  fall  on  it. 

That  is,  l  had  no  sooner  engaged  in  a  certain  pursuit,  than  circumstances 
]KC&me  unfavorable  toil.  See  No.  744. 

4,,*d  kj  jy  . 

9S9.  You  may  beat  me,  yet  I  still  depend  on  you. 

\+Jtj  ym 

990.  To  live  by  rapine  and  sleep  in.  the  Musjid. 

i.  e.  To  live  in  a  very  disorderly  way. 

csjrfb:  ^  n..  jit  ,U 

991.  Strike  wretch,  strike  :  your  arms  will  ache  be1 
fore  I  change  my  manners. 

To  describe  an  incorrigible  obstinate  person. 
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c 

*  Ji  Jli  , 

993.  .1  strike  on  the  knee  and  the  eye  pht'outt  3 

Spoken  by  000,  who  receives  an  answer  quit*  foreign  to>  hUvqiietUon*' 
Similar  to,  “  I  talk  of  chalk  and  you  of  cheese;”  See  No.  904. 

'993;  God  save  you  ancle!  '  . - 

Addressed  by  a  Hindoo ,  to  a  demon  or  ggWin  of,  which  Jte.U  -afraid,  to 
prevent  his  hurting  him. 

4_ji>  l”jJol  1  jdjt  tas*^»  j  ^  IS;-* 

994-.  The  uncle  wears  ear-rings,  and  the  nephew 
•  •'  j6truts  proudly. 

1j  »'*»  )>  (X  S' l; 

'  995.  If  a  man  can  be  supported  in  idleness,  why 
should  he  labour?  .  v  !  > 

lJtK  $ l/*  f 

996.  The  womb  is  (like)  a  potter’s  kiln,  (in  which) 
some  vessels  are  baked  white  and  some  black. 

In  reply  to  one,  who  remarks  a  difference  of  colour  between  two  children 
of  the  same  parents. 

*  *  ~  i  r 

t**-  v/  ^  grs*.  *&n  ^ 

997.  He  begs  his  bread  and  asks  the  rent  of  the 
village. 

998.  To  beg  from  a  beggar,  is  like  the  nuptials  of 
Tan  old  woman. 
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1/y  ce*  Jf  *>  ch 

999.  Whether  you  will  or  not,  I  am  your  guests 

»'  Addressed  by  way  of  reproof  to  an  impertinent  intruder. 

e/i  '•*  r"  cZ  t_A* 

1000.  She  that  shows  greater  kindness  than  tho 
.  mother,  is  a  witch. 

wJ,y  *2*:i  yj)  yjM!  J+ 

■  1001.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  the  singers, 

and  the  father  and  son  went  in  the  wedding.pro- 
cession. 

Describes  a  ceremony  confined  to  the  family,  without  inviting  strangan. 

jfX  /J*  - 

1002.  ^The  mother,  spins  and  grinds,  and  the  son  is 
'  called  Doorga  Das. 

L  e.  He  preteuds  to  be  a  gentleman.  See  I^o.  987*  , 

L5^  £  ^XaS  .  j 

1003.  Transactions  in  business  are  the  touch-stone, 

whereby,  men  are  tried.  .  ■  ■ 

O  0 

>i*y 

1001.  If  you  believe,  it  is  a  god ;  if  not,  plaster 
•  •  detached  from  a  wall.  • 

i.  e.  A  man’s  consequence  depends  on  the  estimation  of  others. 
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it/,  ^  ^ 

1005.  No  one  knows  nor  acknowledges  her,  yet 
she  pretends  to  be  the  bridegroom’s  aunt. 

^  lJ 

1006.  Muthoora  (a  Hindoo  name)  along  with  Mu- 
daree  (a  Moosulman  name.) 

i.  •.  Two  opposites  brought  together* 

V:*  <±. 1 J 

1007.  Even  an  earthen  pot  is  rung  before  buying. 

1008.  The  shrimp  is  the  refuse  of  all  fishes. 

To  describe  any  thing  or  person  as  very  contemptible. 

.)  V  J  ot  l-»  jy  /  j  •<  <L 

1009.  Who  shall  teach  young  fish  to  swim? 

That  is,  one  descended  from  virtuous  parents  will  naturally  ba  virtuous. 

J>u  %  jvhf* 

r 

1010.  To  become  food  for  fish.  • 

Applied  to  very  old  ragged  clothes. 

j* 

1011.  Rawun  died  in  disgrace. 

Applied  to  the  destruction  of  any  oppressive  powerful  man. 

Rawun,  son  of  Vishruva  and  Kuekusee  was  king  of  Lu  tiled 
or  Ceylon ,  who  carried  away  Seeta  and  lost  Ills  kingdom  to 
to  her  husband  Ramuchundru  3  the  following  account  of  whom 
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is  thus  given  In  the  late  Dr.  Hunter’s  Hindoosiance  and  English 
Dictionary.  cc  Ramuchuntiru  was  son  of  Dumiu- 

Btjt.iiu,  and  conqueror  of  Lunka  or  Ceylon.  He  was  the  seventh 
Uvular ,  when  the  deity  descended  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Ravunu,  who  having  obtained  (for  his  devotion)  a  promise  from 
Bruhma  that  he  should  not  suffer  death  by  any  of  the  usual 
means,  w  as  become  the  tyrant  and  pest  of  mankind.  The  Dcvu* 
las  came  in  the  shape  of  monkeys,  as  Ravunu  had  gained  no  pro¬ 
mise  of  safety  from  them,  hence  llunoomanu  w  as  R imu’s  general. 
Ramchundru’s  mother’s  name  was  Kuosiiulya,  his  younger 
brother  B.iiurutu,  was  son  of  Kekuyee,  who  was  the  cause  of 
Ramu’s  going  to  the  desert  to  perform  devotions,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pumpa  Nudce ,  insisting,  that  her  son  should  reign  the  fourteen 
years,. that,  Ramu  employed  in  the  devotion,  (or  during  his  stay 
in  the  forests)  in  company  with  Lukshumuuu  (his  brother  by 
Sqomitra)  that  Ravunu  appeared  as  a  beggar,  while  he  was  absent 
bunting^  and  enticed  away  Seeta,  which  gave  Vise  to  the  war  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Ramayunu .  Seeta  was  daughter  of  Junuku  RajOj 
who  had  promised  to  give  her  to  any  person  who  could  break  a 
certain  bow\>  which  was  done  by  Ramuchundru.  When  in  the 
forest,  he  drew  a  circle  round  Seeta,  and  forbid  her  to  go  beyond 
it,  and  left  Lukshuraunu  to  take  care  of  her,  hut  Ljikshumunu 
bearing  some  noise  which  alarmed  him  for  bis  brother,  left  her  to 
Seek  him ;  then  it  was  that  Ravunu  appeared  and  enticed  her 
out  of  the  circle  (guadcc)  and  carried  her  off  in  his  flying  chariot: 
in  the  air  he  was  opposed  by  the  bird  Jutayoo,  whose  wings  he 
cut  and  escaped.  Ramuciiundrc  reigned  in  Uodth  (Ujod,hya) 
A.  C.  1G00  ” 

JW  £  j)  jS 

V  l£j  (j* 

1012.  From  the  revolution  of  fortune  the  parrot 
dies  with  thirst  in  it’s  cage;  in  the  time  of  sacri* 
fice,  they  call  the  crow  with  great  respect. 
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/  J}  >*  *r 

1013.  The  hero  sacrifices,  his  life  for 
wretch  for  bread. 

_  o  •  9 

rjm  s  jO'^«  _jl».  (J*.  i  y  A  b  * 

1014.  Let  the  dead  go  to  heaven  or  hell.,  my  con¬ 
cern  is  with  sweetmeats  and  cakes...  -  -  r 

Put  in  the  mouth  of  a  Moolla  who  reads  prayers  over  the  dead, 
and  receives  a  present  of  sweetmeats.  I  much  fear  that  this 
sentiment  is  not  confined  to  the  Maohumruudans.  ,  ...  f  r , 

J  r  ..'I 

1015.  A  fowl  has  only  one  leg.  See  No.  220  of 

this  Section.  "  J 

£  (  :  .  ••  -  •  -  : 

(  k  )  J  r+ 

1016.  The  crowing  of  a  hen  is  no  rule;  or  what 
dependance  is  there  to  be  placed  on  the  crowing 

.  of  a  hen?.  . .  j  . — -  -  r 

i.  e.  A  woman’s  opinion  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 


cK*'— js>l  lit/* 

*  ^ 

1017.  I  go  to  die  and  the  planet  Venus  is  jn  frout 

It  is  a  rule  among  the  Hindoos  not  to  go  about  any  business,  particularly 
a  religious  ceremony,  with  the  planet  Venus  in  frtmt.,  Th*-  meaning  of  the 

proverb  is,  as  I  go  to  die,  of  what  Consequence  are  good  6r  evil  omens. 

o 

'  ;  ;  ^  I  U?  (J\4 

c*r  r  "  *■*  "  *  .  \ 

1048.  What  occasion  for  reserve  among  Mcosul. 

.  m^ns?  '  •  .  .......  .i 


Addressed  to  one,  who  ^declines  partaking  of  a  meal  to  which  he 
invited.  #*. .  1  .♦  j  . „*  .  .  J  *3  ;  ;  . 


Y 
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£-lk« 

1019.  The  dawn  is  clear. 

l.  e.  All  obstacles  ara  removed |  my  wishes  are  aOeempUahed.  (B*g-) 
The  cosst  is  clear. 

1020.  To  give  needless  trouble. 

1  bjp  *  **** 

1021.  A  me93  obtained  gratis,  is  swallowed  by 
mouthfuls. 

yj  Jl»  A.  Vy''* 

1022.  Even  the  judge  admits  wine  received  in  a 
present  as  lawful. 

Ji~  v/ 

1023.  What  can  a  poor  man  have  to  do  m  the 
market ! 

•J'i  Jj3  Ujf  yj jfc* 

1024.  A  false  batch :  half  oil  and  half  water. 

0 

4-  'V  d?  ji 
V  sty  ^  j* 

1025.  A  fly  alighted  in  honey  and  entangled  his 
wings ;  he  struggles  in  vain  and  laments  his  fate : 
(saying)  avarice  is  a  great  misfortune. 
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1036.  The  priest  runs  no  farther  than  the  temple.; 

To  signify  that  the  speaker’s  ability  extends  so  far  as  he  has  specified  and 
no  farther.  See  923  of  this  Section* 

0  _  _ 

1037.  The  Madia’s  beard  is  expended  in  presents. 

It  is  a  custom  with  aged  persons  to  give  to  the  young,  on  whoa  they  pro¬ 
nounce  a  blessing,  a  fcw  of  their  gray  hairs  t  fcs  much  as  to  sky,  may  ynu 
lire  to  the  same  age*  or  to  be  grey  also.  This  proverb  is  used  when  any  one 
gives  away  his  whole  substance  in  aims,  or  in  presents  to  his  friends.  See 
Part  I,  Section  I.  No.  213.  t  ‘ 

...  y,'f-  1~M  y  , 

1029.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  the  heart,  then  a  dod  is 
as  good  as  betel  nut. 

That  is,  a  beloved  person,  however  worthless  or  ugly*  is  equal  to  the 
'  most  virtuous  end  beautiful,  in  the  lover’s  estimation. 

v&T  y  &»• 

1039.  If  the  heart  is  pure,  a  platter  is  equal  to  the 
Ganges,  (for  religious  ablution.) 

V  ^  m*  dT 

_  1030.  What  conditions  are  there  required  in  the 
purchase  of  Mundoo,a  flour  ?  > 

It  is  customary  in  buying  things  Of  value,  to  stipulate  a  certain 
price,  on  condition,  that  on  examination  the  article  proves  of  good 
quality;  but  the  flour  of  Mundooka  being  of  little  value,  no  such 
condition  is  required. 

1031.  One  asked  for  asafcetida  and  the  other  brought 
ginger. 
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—  T  0  + 

i^jj\  \jT  ^ 

1032.  He  called  for  chintz;  tliey  brought  him 

t.  .  ■  (  ■  _  .  ,  ,  .  ._  .  ,  i  j  . 

bricks.  To  describe  stupidity. 

To  a*k  for  br^ad  and  get  a  stone.  “  1  ,  .  ^ 

— » 

'  Sr'^  I  cr*. 

1033.  Agreeable  to  the  mind,  yet  unknown. 

Applied  to  a  thing,  which  any  pne  prelends  ignorance  of,  although  earnest¬ 
ly  desiring  it.  .**'*-.,..* 

0  • 

J-v  si  A  ^A>  u>m+  cr* 

-103k.  You  a  saint  at  heart  !  and  conccAl  an  ingot 
of  gold  under  your  arm! 

To  describe  a  hypocrite.  Theynying  is  said  to  have  originated  frciy* 
thief,  who  became  the  d>*cinle  of  SnttFKH  Fureed,  a  celebrated  saint,  and 
professed  repentance,,  for  his  evil  doing,  but  was  unable  to  resist  the  tempt 
tstion  of  an  ingot  of  gold,  which  he  found  on  the  road,  and  concealed  it 
under  bis  ferm.  ... 

u* 

1035.  Does  a  dead  liorse  ever  eat  hay? 

1.  An  objection  made  against  offerings  made  to  the  dead.  2.  Arcpf00^ 
to  those  who  in  old  age  seek  the  pleasures  of  youth.  ’  '  [ 

t  -l> 

£l_  i  <£?'&■£ 

1036.  Flattery  is  pleasing  to  fools.  See  Part  I. 
Section  II.  No.  46. 


1037.  Do  you  speak  to  me  of  myself? 
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3){i  ^  ^ijy* 

1038.  The  wound  occasioned  by  the  boor  is  besl 
'  known  to  the  wearer  ;  or  to  his  foot. 

_  ’  J  * ' L  +  v  *  '  *  J  '  c.  1  '  "  "  1 

^ Eng .)  Every  one  knows  where  hig  owi|  glioe  pinches. 

*  **  *  ^  ^  ^  - 

-  ; . -  .  .•;>  *4j  f  - 

1039.  The  radishes  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 

its  own  leaves.  •  :  , 

Applied  Jo  one,  who  labours  under  difbcultie*  of  his  own  and  is  thereby 
unable  to  relieve  otheiy.  See  No.  341  of  this  Section  und  No.  280  of  Part  JL 
-Section  II.  i  ’ 

kJ  d)  A  <dVi  A.  - 

10 to.  Radishes  and  radish-leaves  with'  a  piece  of 

......  *  i 

salt.  , 

Applied  to  one,  who  in  a  pompous  manner  enumerates  things  or  no  valut* 

\  j! 

1041.  Whether  is  a  pea  or  a  vetch  the  greater?  •• 

i.  c.  They  ere  all  of  a  piece.  * 

...  } 

•  _  * 

». A.  J  *  r*  A  eL  i* 

* .  j 

J042.  A  hundred. threatenings  to  the  .dead.  . 

Spoken  when  a  misfortune  follows  on  one,  already  labouring  under  grstt 
’  distress.  ‘ 

*  0  0 

1013.  His  ipouth  is  like  the  eye  of  a  needle,  but 
his  belly  like  a  well.  . 

l.  Is  On*  who emta small -nlorse]*,. but  consume*  a  great  deal.  %  One  mild 

in  appearance,  but  mischievous  in  reality*  •'  ;  w  **  J  ‘ 
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jfj  1**  **** 

1044.  Go  and  wash  your  mouth. 

Addressed  to  a  person  who  asks  any  thing  of  aaothert  which  ho  docs  not 
intend  to  givt  him.  (Eng.)  Go  to  school. 

Ajly*  AyiO 

1045.  The  master’s  presence  keeps  the  servants 
'  in  awe. 

(Eng.)  The  master's  eye  keeps  the  horse  fat.  . 

i_jiT  j.*r  JU 

1046.  The  Domnce  (or  songstress)  having  be¬ 
come  familiar,  has  brought  her  whole  family. 

Applied  to  tme,  who  having  been  encouraged  to  expect  patronage  and 
protection,  presumes  to  recommend  several  others. 

( Eng.)  Give  him  an  inch  and  he’ll  take  an  ell. 

•  * 

.1047.  A  hundred  stripes  on  the  dead.  . 

To  oppress  one,  who  is  already  labouring  under  calamity. 

(Eng.)  “  Thrice  he  slew  the  slain.”  See  No.  1042. 

* 

*  v  : .  -  V »  *  f  r-  -  -t  r  *  '  1 

1048.  A  dying  calf,  a  present  of  the  Brahmiins ! 

Spoken  to  one,  who  offers  something  very  bad  and  worthless  as  a  presspt, 
©r  without  the  exclamation,  it  describes  the  povfrty  of  the  party,  who  iacoa* 
palled  to  make  such  an  offering  to  the  saersd  order. 

v  v^Vv,j*  A 

1049.  If  it  rain  heavily,  the  spray  will  come  thisway. 

1,  gf*1'*'1 - *  -  "r - t  hiirhrrt.lhilht.ill  n— i.  tw  *  ilir :* 

the  bounty  of  a  liberal  person. 
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u*)  /.  ^  oh  j***  W* 

1050.  The  greatness  of  the  sea  dwindled  away  from 

the  neighbourhood  of  Ravun. 

l.  e.  The  society  of  the  worthies®,  ruin®  the  respectability  of  thosa  who 
are  good. 

(Ital.)  Unapdcoratnarcio  ne  guasta  on  branoo, 

3 

1051.  Like  dough  made  of  flour  and  the  colour  of 

safflower.  , 

To  describe  one,  in  whose  complexion  the  lilies  and  rosea  ere  united. 

CjJ  \xi.  <j\ji  ly»|  jy  j-  V  \%~  ' 

1052.  It  was-  mine  and  i9  become  your's,  for  God’9 
;  sake  let  me  look  at  it  a  little. 

Applied  reproachfully  to  pne,  who  has  sei2ed  the  property  of  mother. 

.  9  ° 

j  \>  J  'f <>  f-* 

1053.  In  my  village  it  is  Koorueya,  but  here  it  is 
called  Indurjuo.  (Both  names  for  the  same  plant, 
Nerium  antidysentericum. ) 

The  proverb  describes  one,  who  in  his  native  town  or  eoufttr\~was  m  a  low 
station,  but  assumes  airs  of  consequence  abroad.  See  (J'^l 

j)  ji 

1054.  He  tells  the  story  my  way  to -me  and  youf 

*  „  .  ■  i  . 

way  to  you.  * 

Jo  describe  a  JUtlerer.  (Ital.)  Dar*  un  colpo  alia  bdtte,  ed  un  altro 
a\  clierchio — to  be  on  both  sides.  ( £f*g)  To  hold  with  the*  hare,  and  fun 
wuh  the  hounds,  ‘  * 
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r  \j*  *ja  'ir”  '«yV  ts_A+  ,  • ; 

1055.  ’This  is  fast  day  with,  me,  or  I  have  nothing- 
to  eat. 

.  W*  ce*  j> J_  cP  '<•''«?-  <Lf, 

1056.  A  buffoon  of  Mcenapoor  with  three  turbans 
on  his  head. 

*  i 

Meenapoor ,  a  placoncar  Pa(nay  famous  for  buffoons. 

1057.  I  love  you  and  you  a  black  paramour. 

Spoken  by  oue,  who  from  regard  admonishes  another,  but  is  not  at¬ 
tended  to.  *  -  : 

A 

ijV  ca«^  y  ^  uy 

1058.  I  also  am  aunt  to  a;  hundred;  .or  I  hmaunt 
•to  the  king. 

ao  assert  the  speaker’s  claim  to  some  consideration  and  importanoe. 

1059.  He  that  cannot  dance,  says,  the  floor  is  un¬ 
even. 

?  (Scat.)  A  ill  shearer  pever  got  a  good  hook.  (£«*.;,  When  the  devil 
aouldn  t  swim  he  laid  the  fault  on  the  w'uter. 

*  V  S 

1060  When  you  come  out  to  dance,  why  be  veiled? 

l  e.  When  a  man  has  engaged  in  an  employment  however  meaa,  he 
•tight  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

<m.J,  lAt*  ^  £  \jtkj  J1  jU 
1061.  The  foolish  man  speaks,  the  wise  man  thinks. 
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J.l  j ^ 

1052.  There  is  water  in  the  cocoanut,  but  no  one 
can  tell  whether  sweet  or  sour. 

Used  to  express  that  what  is  spoken  of,  is  doubtful. 

UU*<«2L*>  ^  ^  CJ j  ^  t— $  J 

1063.  Though  her  nose  and  ears  be  cut  off,  she 
considers  it  an  honor. 

< 

To  describe  a  very  impudent  person. 

^  ^ V  ja  l/  V  ^ 

1064.  The  wealth  is  the  grandfather’s  and  the 
grandson  puts  on  airs  of  consequence. 

£_ji!  <±?r  <C—£  j*-3*’  ^ 

1065.  The  grandmother  goes  astray,  and  the  grand¬ 
daughter  pays  the  fine. 

i.  e.  One  person  is  punished  for  the  Crime  of  another. 

1066.  The  little  idol  was  destroyed,  in  applying  its 
ornaments. 

To  describe  a  contemptible  person,  rendered  more  so,  by  ironical  ho* 

nors. 

0  0 

\jk  £  )Jb  jJt  \  L.  ^jli 

1067.  Like  the  barber’s  looking-glass,  in  every 
one’s  hands. 

A  person  or  thing,  which  is  bandied  about  every  where. 

z 
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9  _ 

10G8.  In  a  barber’s  wedding-processional!  are  Tha- 


kooi«.  (N.  B.  The  word  signifies  a  great  man, 
and  also  a  barber.) 

Applied  to  an  assembly,  where  no  respect  it  paid  to  rank,  but  all  are 
treated  alike. 

1069.  One  always  flatulent  blames  the  peas. 

Applied  to  one,  who  is  always  committing  faults  or  blunders,  and  making 
trifling  excuses.  * 

*  #  # 

V*  Jj  ^  £\  JV  ^  ^ 

1070.  Q.  Pray  Mr.  Barber,  how  much  hair  is  on 
my  head  ?  A.  Sir,  it  will  presently  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  you. 

In  rep’y  to  one,  who  inquires  after  the  result  of  something  which  will  toon 
become  evident  of  itself.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  328. 

10?  1.  Those  who  are  always  in  trouble,  blame  for¬ 
tune. 

'Ji  <»>  er’1  jV  u^'  P 

1072.  Pray  Mr.  ltiver,  what  is  all  this  noise  for? 

,1  will  not  deign  to  wet  my  feet  in  you. 

Addressed  to  one,  who  evinces  much  pride  and  ostentation. 


^  yA  <*-**»»  I  j$y  J  ^  ^ 

1073.  Trees  on  the  river  bank  perish  every  noiT 
and  then. 

Applied  to  those,  who  follow  a  dangerous  profession 
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<d  J  e?** 

1074.  Do  not  part  with  your  ready  money  for 
future  profit. 

( Eng.)  A  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

1075.  To  settle  the  contract  of  a  marriage. 

Applied  to  one,  t^ith  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  conclude  a  bargain. 

9  #  ^  f 

1076.  The  noseless  man  lives  in  a  mis-erable  stale. 

Spoken  of  one,  who  has  fallen  from  a  prosperous  state  into  distress. 

1  y,  £  *j»  J?  of  />*> 

1077.  I  went  to  prayers  and  was  obliged  to  fast. 

Spoken  by  one,  who  having  undertaken  something  apparently  easy,  is 
involved  in  unforeseen  difficulties. 

^  jj  ^  j  xj  ij  juU 

1078.  She  embraces  and  weeps  over  her  husband’s  • 
sisler’s  husband’s  sister’s  husband. 

Applied  to  one,  who  pretends  great  affection  to  one  with  whom  he  has  nor>« 
or  a  very  remote  connexion. 

yk  k  l<4> 

1079.  Is  it  better  to  go  naked,  or  be  hung  up  by 
the  heels? 

i*  o.  Of  two  evils  chuse  the  least. 
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•  o  o 

£i> 

1050.  The  servants  of  Latkupaor  take  his  rights 
forcibly. 

Applied  to  idle  and  insolent  servants,  Latkupoor  was  &  famoai 
singer  in  UfiBra’s  time.  The  noblemen  at  whose  houses  he  per¬ 
formed,  used,  in  the  usual  complimentary  stile,  in  giving  him  a 
present,  to  say  it  was  for  his  servants.  They  had  arrived  at  such 
a  degree  of  insolence  as  upon  this  to  claim  it  from  their  master. 

1051.  .Neither  oil  below  nor  a  h»dle  above. 

To  express  extreme  poverty. 

ui  ~S.  **  *j?  jj 

1052.  Do  not  throw  clods  into  dung,  and  you 

will  not  be  spattered. 

i.  e.  Avoid  communication  with  the  worthless,  by  which  yon  would  incur 
disgrace. 

dJ  fJjJ  dj 

1053.  There  will  not  be  nine  it  lutes  qf  oil,  nor  will 
Radha  dance. 

Applied  to  one,  who  conceals  his  ignorance  of  uny  art  by  offering  to 
#rcit*ft  it  on  impracticable  conditions.  Uadua  was  a  courtezan,  who  pretended 
to  dance,  but  conscious  of  her  inability  offered  to  do  it  on  condition,  that  nin® 
minis  of  oil  should  be  burned  in  lamps  on  the  occasion,  a  stipulation  with 
w  hich  those  were  desirous  of  employing  her  were  unable  to  comply. 

0*3-  0*3’  W 

1084.  A  new  thing  remains  nine  days,  an  old  thing 
lasts  fo>  a  hundred. 
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iL  y*  t y*  /y, 

10S5.  A  new  servant  will  catch  a  deer. 

(Eng.)  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 

_  # 

1086.  The  prime  of  youth  and  weak  in  the  loins. 

0  9  0 

* 

jW  u-y  d-J*  <£*0*  Of 

1087.  The  mean  live  joyous  of  heart;  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  property  of  the  ball,  the  more  yon 

strike  their  head,  the  higher  they  rise. 

0 

*J  '»  y.  ^ 

lOSS.  A  new  government  and  a  drum  on  a  hen’s 
i  back. 

Expresses  the  speaker’s  disapprobation  and  contempt  of  *ome  new  rule* 
or  regulation*. 

fcU  K  i* 7/  KJ  K  JjJ 

1089.  A  blue  mark  (of  indigo)  on  the  forehead  and 
a  scar  of  leprosy,  (neither  of  which  can  be  effaced. ) 

Applied  to  an  indelible  stain  from  vice. 

e?  \j&  y  u  r* 

1090.  The  Keem  tree  (which  is  very  bitter)  will 
not  become  sweet,  though  watered  with  syrup 
and  clarified  butter. 

I.  e.  Education  is  thrown  awajr  on  one  of  dull  parts.  See  Part  I* 
Sect.  U.  No.  18,  and  also  602. 
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citjt  <±r'VU 

1091.  A  new  snake,  with  its  hood  on  the  tail. 

Applied  to  one  who  foolishly  engages  ki  a  business,  which  he  does  not  un¬ 
derstand.  Rvoda:  * }^^ ^**  ui\^) 

oV  A  young  man  now  begtos  to.  compose  verses ;  he  is  a  new 

and  wonderful  phenomenon. 

\>J*  LT^f 

1092.  A  newly  taught  female  barber,  with  a  nail- 
cutter  of  bamboo. 

Applied  to  one,  who  introduces  or  proposes  useless  or  pernicious  inno¬ 
vations. 

M  0  0 

^s,  ^ 

3093.  She  devoted  herself  with  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  affection,  but  when  the  time  of  need 
arrived  made  her  retreat. 

}-  »tj  t\j 

3094.  Bravo!  my  noble  bully,  your  jacket  is  patched 
in  a  hundred  parts. 

A  sarcastic  address  to  a  tattered  bean. 

<dL  J*  C/Jv'  £  {jy*  j 

1095.  AA  hat,  are  there  no  asses  abroad? 

i»  ©•  There  are  fools  every  where, 

W*  vV/  y.  vfc-Jj 

1096.  To  call  an  ass  father  when  it  suits  one’* 
purpose. 
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I j\  ijmM  4/*.  Jjii’  ^  ,j<»  Hj 

1 097.  Those  days  are  past  and  gone  when  Kuuleea 
Khan  used  to  fly  doves. 

k  e.  The  days  of  his  prosperity  are  gone.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  If.  No.  25$. 

3^  t>v  y  *j 

1098.  This  is  not  such  sugar  that  flies  can  sit  down 
in  it,  or  can  eat  of  it. 

An  expression  used  on  observing  one  flattering  or  entreating  an  avartcioca 
person,  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  expected. 

c**  J?*  J.*4j  L5*  } 

1099.  Those  are  truly  flowers,  which  are  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Gods. 

Art  expression  of  one,  who  has  presented  any  thing  to  a  superior,  whicli 
has  been  accepted;  implying,  that  by  hi»  acceptance,  the  present  has  acquired 
a  value  which  it  had  not  before. 

JO  jLl  J-m*-  Uif 

1 100.  She  a  virgin  who  has  gray  hairs! 

Used  to  express  something  very  wonderful^or  impossible. 

m 

cr_J>  y*  -V-*  jjt  45^  ^JSi  0  if  U 

1101.  lie  indulges  in  indolence  though  he  has  re¬ 

ceived  hands  for  work,  and  his  whiskers  go  into 
his  mouth.  ■  *  •  • 

To  describe  one  wy  laxy  and  41  tgligenl,  * 
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1102.  One  hand  knows  another. 

An  answer  given  to  a  person  who  goes  to  demand  the  payment  of  money 
lent  bv  another,  d.  d.  “  I  will  pay  it  only  w  huu  from  whom  I  have 
received  it.** 

1103.  One  hand  cannot  perceive  the  other. 

To  express  great  darkness, 

1^-juo  O'*  Jj  15 

1101.  A  rat  which  had  been  seized,  has  escaped 
into  his  hole. 

I.  e.  Something,  which  though  once  in  a  person’s  possession, 
has  eluded  his  grasp. 

1 105.  What  occasion  for  a  mirror  to  look  at  a 
bracelet? 

Iii  answer  to  one  who  put*  a  question,  the  reply  to  which  is  self-evident. 
See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  328,  and  No.  10<0  of  this  Sect. 

^  ^  jj  IjJ 

1106.  If  you  have  once  taken  up  the  begging  cup, 
>vhat  hesitation  have  you  to  ask  alms? 

1107.  To  bring  in  one’s  hand  and  eat  on  a  leaf, 
i.  e .  To  lice  from  hand  to  mouth . 
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1108.  Neither  on  hands  nor  neck,  but  pieces  of 

ilr\  ■  —  w  ,  ;  j  ...  r-]'t  i : : 

onion  in  the  nose. 

_  ,*  . , ;  v  ;  , 

To  describe  a  strange  and  incongruous  set  of  ornament*. 


use1  M*  v««***>  <te'* 

1109.  She  has  nothing  in  her  hand,  and  gels  up  in 
hurry  or  confusion. 

Said  of  a  person,  who  is  very  desirous  to  obtain  a.  thing  which  she  ha* 
not  the  means  to  purchase.  ^  t 

•  .  #  '  %  * 

*/^*i<*  OvJ  sty  (J.jh 

1110.  She  has  stained  her  own  hands  and  feet  with, 
hina  (Lawsonia  inermis,)  and  recommends  the 

same  practice  to  others. 

J 1  '  t  '■  1 '  -  ■  ■ 

y  ^  us-i  •  r 

1111.  An  elephant  goes  from  town  to  town,  but  . 
always  bears  the  name  of  his  owner.,  , 

US*  V  1  us*  If  u<f 

1112.  The  load  of  an' elephant  can  only  be  carried 

t  ‘  .  t  r  T  j  r  T 

by  an  elephant.  . .  .  i  i 

i.  e.  A  difficult  task  is  only  to  be  performed  by  men  of  ability!  '  * 

^  ^  jjt*  ^ 

1113.  The  elephant’s  teeth,  the  hprse’s  heel^ud 
tormentor’s  fang  (be  upo.pyou.)  A  curse; 

A  a 
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1114.  The  elephant  has  escaped  and  only  the  tail 
remains. 

1.  To  express  that  a  work  is  left  imperfect,  when  nearly  brought  to  a  con* 
elusion.  ( Scot. )  To  swallow  the  cow  and  be  choked  on  with  the  tail.  2.  To 
be  wasted  to  a  shadow.  Suoda  says  t 

Weakness  has  consumed  his  fat ;  the  elephant  is  gone  and  only  the  t^il 
remains. 

1115.  An  elephant,  however  lean,  is  valuable. 

;j.  o.  Even  the  wrecks  of  a  large  fortune  are  considerable. 


j£  ^  J£j  C^U 

1116.  Buesa  ,(the  name  of  a  Fuqeer)  proclaimed 

r 

from  market  to  market,  every  one  shall  receive 
according  to  his  deeds.  See  No.  670. 


Lf  j  U  .If 


1117.  What  redress  remains  in  a  cause  already 
decided.* 


*  .  CS*  uy  JU  • 

1118."  A  share  on  the  plough,  and  a  pestle  in  curds. 

•  Applitilo  an  impertinent  intruder,  ’  -  .  .  ‘  * 
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f1 

1 <rr^  up  y  ^yk  uy  y jJI* 
1119.' Whatever  is  in  the  pot,  will  of  course  come 
into  the  ladle.  „  „ 

.  *  u.  i  ■ 

See  Part  L  Sect.  I.  No.  444. 

*  •  ;  -  ■;  ! 

z}-> 

1 130.  The  government  of  Hurb.hoom.  (The  name 
of  a  village  near  Ilahabad,  iqfamous  for  iiyustice.) 

To  describe  injustice, 

***&£  £&*  j*. 

1131.  Goa  gives  to  every  one  according  to  hi^ 

merits.  ,  • 

Se$  No.  670  of  this  Section, 

,  4}i  VS?Jv  A 

1 123.  To  dig  every  day  a  nevy  well.,  and  dripk  its 
water. 

t  To  live  from  hand  to  mouth^  See  No,  1107  of  thi.  Section. 

dUi  iy  j* 

1123.  To  say  grace  at  every  morsel, 

-  -  .  ■  *  f  ■  •  i 

i«  e.  To  be  over  and  above  righteous.  *  ' ir>  *  *  • 

112*.  Neither  turmeric  nor  alum  was  expended. 

Esprenok  any  thing  dona  gratuitoualy.  Turmeric  and  alum  arJ ueed  tm  * 
dying. 
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cl/*** '■*- <*•  **  d* 

C  .  1  ,  -  *'*•*.  t  -  *" -  *- 

1125.  1  cannot  move,  but  claim  a  hundred  portions. 

^  ”,  r  r  t  L »  T-V*’  i  ;  f  •’ 

Applied  to  one,  wlio  is  lazy  and  greedy. 

a(»/  JJ  •fjird  & 

1126.  Ask  me  about  my  own  affairs;  Koh-kun  (pi 
Pur  had )  knows  those  of  Koh-kun.  i.  e.  Don't 
trouble  me  with  icliat  does  not  belong  to  me. 

\'j  j*U  U 1  t_TT  ^  j  t* 

112t.  He  brought  fire  from  my  house,  and  called  it 
Basundur,  ( or  the  sacred Jire  used  in  religious 
peremonieSj  which  Jire  no  Hindoo  gives  to  any 
one.)  • 

Applied  to  one,  who  gives  himself  consequential  aire  towards  his  benefao* 
tor.  See  No.  1053  of  this  Section. 

V*  !A**  Ve  d.^* 

.  "  '  ,  ,  \  / 

,  ;  >  i  -  ;  .  1  r* 

1128.  My  grandfather  has  eaten  G,hee,  smell  my 

.  i.  .  •  •  • 

band. 

Applied  to  one,  who  without  any  merit  of  his  own,  boasts  that  of  his 
ancestors.  • 

_  a 

1129.  I  am  broad  and  the  Bazar  narrow.  : 

Put  in  the  mouth  of  a  great  boaster. 

i ^  *'  ’  f 

r  / 

1130.  What!  would  you  think  of  playing  at.  Chuo* 
surwithme! 
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U*  /  LaJjf 

1131.  Possession  confers  splendor. 

1132.  Emulation  is  better  than  envy.  -  • 

df?"  df?"  Jis}  /?  jV";*' 

1134.  A  thriving  plant  has  tender  leaves. 

Applied  to  a  child,  that  gives  indications  of  genius  and  a  good  disposition, 

Jrx  yfjy>.  a\j\j 

1135.  Do  you  steal  from  your  friends  and  betray 
your  spiritual  guides? 

1-138.  I  make  a  friend  and  treat  him  kindly,  then 
put  hot  ashes  under  him,  if  he  is  burned,  how  can- 
I  help  it. 

Applied  to  one,  who  makes  professions  of  friendship,  but  is  secretly  hostile, 

m 

1137.  Here  your  bread  cannot  be  baked.  See 

Part.  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  678. 

0 

W*  ji  <£  j\j 

1138.  Here  even  the  wings  of  Gabriel  hum.  Soe 
Part  1.  Section  II.  No.  323. 

Ujk*  S 

1139.  Is  our  concern  with  the  affection,  or  the 
actions  of  our  friends? 

The  implied  answer  it,  with  their  affection. 
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£}/  VV  £  J-vi 

1140.  The  Adam  of  this  place  is  a  strange  being1. 

To  express  disapprobation  of  aay  custom  that  appears  strange  or  unjust 
Bee  Part.  I.  Section  II.  No.  334. 

^  y 

1141.  Kubeer  has  declared  this.  i.  c.  It  is  certain, 

For  some  account  of  Kubeer.  See  No.  636  of  this  Section. 

1H2.  By  whom  was  this  river  dug? 

Spoken  in  reproof  of  one,  who  boasts  of  his  possessions;  in  two  sensM, 
1.  That  they  are  the  gift  of  God,  or  2.  That  he  owes  them  to  the  speaker. 

a  V*  »_rvi  Ji'  £  v^-vi 

1143.  This  is  the  ball  and  this  the  field  of  conten* 
tion.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  1.  .No.  40.  • 

wV  ^r*  V 

1144.  Is  this  mouth  fit  for  betel  ? 

Applied  to  one,  who  gets  up  pretensions  above  his  merit;  -  - 

i  ■  •  •  ' 


XND  OF  IfcCTION  I.  PART  *1. 
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SECT.  II.  .  _ 

.  r  - 

*  JL  .  i 

_  *  - 

u*  <£_■*' J  JV  »  j;-.  o'  -  ' 

1-  Still  my  dead  is  more  than  a  match  for  your 
living.  My  family  $$c.  are  more  respectable.  - 
^  b*  V’U  sf?  f_ 

2.  I  have  got  my  hand  underneath  a  stone.-  '  -  ^ ' 

i.  c^I  have  undertaken  a  difficult  ta*k^  ’  !  i 

3.  The  milk  is  not  yet  dry  on  your  lips.  »|| 

Said  m  reproof  tp  a  young  man  who  nsicrt3  Kis  opinions  confidently' 
iK,*\  The  cradle  straws  are  scarce  out  of  his  breech.^ 

ttj*  j  £_  iA  a j  *  £_j 

A  3  r^u  have  not  got  rid  yet  of  your  milk'  tooth. 

Sre  th.  last,  ’ 

Bb  ',;"3  i' 
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oO 

5.  Come  neighbour  let  us  fight. 

(Eng.)  It  is  more  painful -to  do  nothing  than  something. 

6.  Come  neighbour  and  be  as  I  am.  Uttered  as 

an  imprecation  by  an  unfortunate  person,  imply¬ 
ing  a.  wish,  that  others  may  experience  similar 
misfortunes.  * 

7.  Your  loaf  cannot  be  baked  here. 

Said  to  a  pertoo,  who  interfere!  in  a  matter  or  dispute  in  which  be  he* 
no  concern.  Tik"  meant  a  small  loaf  of  bread. 

(Frti i.)  Eattc  Tarbre  et  Tecoree  il  ue  faut  point  mettre  le  dctgt. 

8.  My  owl  has  not  gone  any  whither,  i.  e.  I  hare 
not  formed  any  expectations  attended  by  dis¬ 
appointment. 

9.  To  part  with  your  own  and  buy  a  quarrel. 

(Eng.)  To  lend  your  money  and  lose  your  friend. 

10.  He  has  spent  his  own  property  and  sets  no 
value  on  that  of  others. 

u*  r* 

11.  A  man’s  own  house  is  seen  far  off. 
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j  4  j  4  ^  I  yS  J  i  Uj  I 

12.  Having  lost  his  own  ruby  he  begs  from  door 
to  door. 

UJ  Uit 

13%  What  difficulty  is  there  in  taking  what  is  your 
own,  and  resigning  what  is  another’s. 

U*  yj  c  ^  £  I  £  \ 

11.  Every  one  implores  the  blessings  of  all  on  his 
own  platter. 

U5-»  JU* 

15.  Every  one  is  pleased  with  his  own  skin.  . 

( Lat .)  Suum  cuique  pulchrum. 

16.  He  digs  his  own  grave  himself. 

He  is  the  cause  of  hia  own  misfortunes.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  I.  No.  103. 

17.  1  will  beat  my  own  child  that  my  neighbour's 
heart  may  be  afflicted. 

( Eng.)  To  cut  off  the  nose,  to  be  revenged  of  the  face. 

w* d. j* fj1** £?t»r/  £\ 

18.  The  teeth  of  one’s  own  calf  are  visible  from 
a  distance. 
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ft &  fjy  (j'j  1 

ID.  A  savoury  mess  for  your  own  friend,  and  an 
empty  belly  for  mine. 

20.  I  will  beat  my  daughter,  that  my  daughter-in- 
law  may  learn  to  fear. 

^  LV  /  <•«?-  ^  l  ' 

21.  No  one  calls  bis  own  butter-milk  sour. 

(Eng.)  No  one  cries  stinking  fish. 

_  9  0 

<L  J  ^  <nf  J  W*  U  )  ^  ^  * 

22.  He  cuts  his  own  feet  with  an  axe. 

See  above  No.  16. 

.  • 

-  tflv?  fit  <Ly<h)  * 

23.  When  you  are  dead  there  is  no  Ra'm. 

i«  o.  Invoke  him  whilst  you  live. 

i  r 

24.  No  one  forgets  his  own  disasters. 

(Greeh)  waflaJy  $e  Te  gyyfc(, 

25.  He  obtained  food  from  his  own  Mut’h. 

26.  When  alighted  at  the  G'hat.  (the  grove)  he 
became  clay. 
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b  J  1  a)  UjBrtr-  2  X."  1 

27.  When  the  Sahrjna  bears  a  great  abundance 
of  flowers,  it  loses  its  branches  and  leaves. 

Of  (Ji*  )  )*.  *■—'*  b?  1 

2S.  Tell  only  as  many  lies,  as  there  are  grains  of 
salt  in  the  floim  1.  e.  very  few. 

Kzr  ,,-V  U;i 

29.  So  much  was  cooked  that  some  was  left: 
i.  e.  there  was  plenty. 

( Eng.)  There’*  never  enough  where  nought  leave*. 

U* ^  ^5^-*  ^ 

30.  There  is  flatulence  even  in  bo  much  wisdom. 

A  very  learned  man  may  commit  occasional  error*. 

( Eng.)  The  greatest  clerk*  are  not  always  the  wisest  men. 


d.  V  *  23 

31.  Is  it  better  to  come  or  go. .  ^ 

3 %  An  artist  q£  Hawu..  1.  q.  A  shoemaker. 

Vje-Jv'  • 

33.  Up  with  the  firepan,  e.  i.  Let  us  shift  our 

quarters.  .  ,  . 

_  r  ■ 

<L /  *>,  u*}  j  * 

34;.  Even  when  the  pod  is  pulled  off  she  cannot, 
'  open  it. 

Said  of  extreme  indolence^ 
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^  yj  '*')  j*  V  JJ 

35.  If  a  lamp  of  paste  be  set  up  in  the  house,  it 
will  be  devoured  by  the  rats,  and  if  out  of  doors, 
it  will  be  carried  off  by  the  crows. 

To  be  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  900. 

36.  It  will  rain  to  day  and  no  more. 

Said,  when  it  rain*  very  heavily. 

37.  In  these  days  your  name  draws  the  bow  or  in 
English ,  bears  the  bell. 

3 

3S  If  we  die  to-day,  to-morrow  will  be  the  second 
day. 

Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

ay  *3*  y  (j* 

39  To-day  is,  to-morrow  is  not. 

( Lat .)  Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  creddla  poster©. 

t  . 

40  Farming  is  famishing. 

Letting  out  revenue,  or  an  estate  to  a  contractor  or  middle  *>•»»  ■*  ***e 
ruin  of  the  country. 

*  i  . 

£*3%- s* y  ay  cui®*' / 

41  Indigestion  must  expel  indigestion,  or  my  head 

will  play  where  bodies  are  burnt. 
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<L  ^  'y  ei '  ^  y  t 

42  God  did  the  good,  your  slave  did  what  Was  ill. 

0  *  ti 

43  You  have  given  earnest  for  a  good  house.’ 

Said,  especially  when  the  parents  of  a  boy  have  secured  for  his  future 
bride,  a  girl  of  good  family. 

£\~*  ti  f  S I  si-ji  ^1 

44.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  but  heaven  keep  me 
from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him. 

If  *  l  it  ti)  I  ^  &  'v?“  llf  t 

45.  Receive  a  favour  from  the  world,  but  not  from 
the  king  of  it  (or  from  S/iah  Jehan). 

.  46.  Is  Uhmud’s  or  Muhmood’s  beard  the  largest. 

i.  e.  Of  what  consequence  is  this  matter  to  you  or  me. 

47.  Amongst  men,  some  are  jewels  and  some  are 
pebbles. 

48.  There  is  no  bird  like  a  man.  i.  e.  So  volatile 
and  unsteady. 

^  •*  1  cf  t  \j*  *  1 

49.  The  proper  devil  of  mankind  is  man. 
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'.U  4*  Aj  *  *»  ' 

50.  Ia  troth  mankind  have  drank  sour  milk.  See 
Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  60. 

.  r  '  ji>  'a  a  1  ^  I  Ik  j  | 

51.  Half  the  house  for  himself,  and  the  other  half 
for  all  the  rest. 

*  1 

(Eng.)  The  lion’s  share,  or,  share  and  share  alike,  some  all,  tome 
never  a  whit.' 

jyj  jj*  aT _/w  U  jT 

52.  Half  partridge,  half  quail.  See  Part  il.  Sect.  I. 
No.  44. 

(Eng.)  Neither  fish  nor  fle^h,  nor  good  red  herring. 

9 

j*  jM  at  dui  y>  *1 

53.  Here  is  the  Qiblu  of  the  head  Fuqeer:  Kho* 
teeju  is  there,  but  where  is  Motee. 

51.  He  sets  his  mouth  ajar  at  sunset  that  he  may 
gape  at  midnight,  i.  e.  To  commence  early  in 
any  unnecessary  preparation, 

f  *T  b  V  <£.  <**\ 

55.  Half  are  Qazee  Qidwu’s,  and  half  are  father 
Adam’s. 

Qazee  Qidwo’s  wife  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  ^1  70  sons  at  a  birth, 
and  he  i.  therefore  considered  to  have  %  large  share  in  the  population  of 
lUu  world;  the  phrase  is  applied  to  any  one  who  has^a  vrry  Urge  family* 
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)  'v  ^ 

56.  The  third  of  a  half.  i.  e.  Very  little. 

<d  J}*  <£_  J ; jji?-  t**  I 

57.  He  left  the  half  and  did  not  overtake  the  whole. 

[Eng.)  A  bird  in  the  hand,  <Sto. 

9 

3  ¥  c:  V  ^  ^  l }4jy 

58.  No  one  will  take  even  half  a  Ber  (a  jujube) 
from  his  hand. 

y  ^ t  ^jl  l_j  y  If £>)  I 

59.  Half  the  village  celebrate  the  Diwalee,  and 
half  the  Holee. 

(Eaf,)' Many  men,  many  mindt. 

L5*  Jjj~ 

60.  Desire  is  a  fault.  See  Part  II.  Sect.  II.  No.  68. 

_  '  * 

*»**  £  u  \i  ^  /u  \ 

61.  I  know  a  bird  as  it  flies,  i.  e.  I  am  6harp  and 
clever. 

jf  *  V  d.  ^  J  *  j  l 

62.  A  water  carrier  reigned  for  two  days  and  a 
half. 

6aid  of  one  unexpectedly  railed  to  power,  which  he  usea  tyrannically. 

^  js  G  ^  j  l 

63.  Up  butterfly,  it  is  Sawun  (July- Aug.)  i.  e.  The 
season  of  pleasure  is  arrived  do  hot  lose  it. 

Cc 
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Hi  ym  K  rfl  jT 

64.  The  Fuqzcr’s  staff. 

0  ^ 

1  jf  4  I 

65.  He  who  has  hope  dies,  he  who  has  none  lives. 

»  ■ 

{j*\j  £_  j  I  />f *rbi  ^^*1' 

66.  When  the  master  is  at  hand  the,  work  will  be 
well  done. 

i_~~>  L.  K  c^-T 

¥  •' 

67.  The  snake  of  the  sleeve,  i.  e.  A  close  and 
secret  enemy. 

( Jtal .)  Tu  ti  allevi  la  biscia  in  seno. 

(Lot.)  Colubrum  in  sinu  fovtre. 

p  U  !  A>  1  (jw  1 

68.  The  name  of  God  is  better  than  this.  i.  e.  This 
is  the  best  of  all. 

It  it  a  phrase  used  by  shop-keeper*  especially,  in  reply  to  a  dwnaoJ  °r 
bitter  articleg,  than  one  offered  for  sale. 

y/  ^V)  ^  eZ  t/'J,  ' 

69.  With  this  (knife)  he  will  not  have  his  n°se  eu,, 
whose  nose  is  cut  off. 

(Eng!)  A  bald  head  is  soon  shaven. 

1 V  &  l  up  ^ 

70.  A  lazy  fellow  tumbled  into  a  well,  s on# 
said,  get  up;  he  replied,  who  will  get  up  yet- 
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t 

CtV  4__  j  L  Ji'»  y  I 

71.  You  may  stone  him  but  cannot  kill  him. 

.  9 

A*  <d.  A 

72.  Kill  him  where  there  is  no  water  to  be  had. 

9  _  9 

<A»- 1  U5&  J~  \ 

.  73.  Ilis  legs  are  about  his  own  neck. 

(Eng  )  He  is  caught  in  hia  own  Bnare. 

•  9 

^ ■gK*i  / 

74-.  Its  roots  have  already  reached  to  Patal  (the 
infernal  regions).  r 

Said  of  c  person  who  has  established  himself  firmly  in  any  situation, 

lA"' 

73.  Lqoqman  has  np  remedy  for  his  complaint. 

76.  What  goes  from  his  knot  (purse)? 

£aid  of  an  agent  or  deputy,  who  is  rrtaking  bad  bargains  for  his  employers, 
aud  spcndi  ng  their  money. 

{Eng.)  To  cut  large  thongs  of  anotlier  man's  leather. 

^ J*  l 

77.  The  Adam  of  this  house  is  a  different  person. . 
Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  1110. 

1  t 

LJ  lik  t  \Jj  J  IJH 1 

* 

7S.  To  give  with  one  hand  and  receive  with  the 

# 

other,  i.  e.  to  deal  for  ready  money  only. 
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j  V  <*  />•"'  j  'f  (>■  ^  I 

79.  Conceal  this  and  hide  that,  i.  e.  the  two  thing* 
are  so  much  alike,  that  they  cannot  be  distinguish* 
ed  from  each  other  when  together. 

« 

(•>"••  d V*  V-**  ^ U*y  C5— ' 

80.  He  is  80  years  of  age,  and  calls  himself  Mr. 
Musoom,  (an  infant). 

m  m 

81.  A  man  of  80  is  milk  and  water. 

9 

ji  y, 

82.  Spit  at  the  sky,  and  the  saliva  will  fall  in  your 

face.  [ 

( Eng .)  Who  spits  against  heaven,  it  falls  in  his  face. 

&  I  u}-*  j  ^ 

83.  He  fell  from  heaven  and  stuck  in  a  dale  tree. 

Said  of  a  person  who  commences  great  things  and  is  stopped  by  trifl«* 

(  £*£•)  To  swallow  an  ox,  and  be  choked  with  the  tail. 

\j  •£]  (_/.  4  £  1 

Si.  He  claps  a  patch  upon  the  heavens. 

Said  in  derision  of  a  boaster. 

85  The  fjf'ischances  of  the  stable,  are  all  upon  the 
monkej’s  head.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  ^ 
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\ij  I  (J5yj  \ki.  ^-4  J...  I 

86.  There  is  no  fault  in  one  of  pure  origin,  and  no 
trust  in  one  of  mean. 

_  t 

ji  H  ji  M  ' 

87.  If  you  spit  at  the  sun,  the  saliva  will  fall  in 
your  face.  See  No.  82. 

88.  An  envious  man  is  the  worst  in  the  world. 

_  9 

j  *  ^4  ^  *  j~  ^ k' ' 

89.  I  have  put  my  head  ‘nto  the  mortar,  it  is  useless, 
to  dread  the  sound  of  the  pestle.  • 

(Eng  )  Over  shoes,  over  boots,  or,  in  for  a  penny,  in  Tor  a  pound. 

UJ*  ^  ^  (_S*  f  1 1*  ^  *— f  t 

90.  He  who  has  been  burnt,  can  be  cured  only  by 
fire. 

U&U  o  ^  a+\ j  7 

91.  To  cover  a  fire  with  the  skirts  of  one’s  garment. 

See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  29. 

f 

CAyJ  t— t  T 

92.  By  uttering  the  word,  fire,  the  mouth  is  not 
burnt. 

^  a  Uj  ^  u/T 

93.  He  sets  fire  to  his  house  and  enjoys  the  fun. 
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V 

•  ^  «b 

AJ  jJU  t jS Ji\ 

94.  Though  the  mountain  move,  the  Fuqcer  (I)  will 
not. 

( Lai .)  Juitum  et  tcnacem  propositi  virum,  &c. 

95.  Water  for  the  first,  mud  for  the  last.  See 
Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  GO. 

a*  * 1 A  of* 

96.  Ughun  is  water  on  the  fire:  i.  e.  the  day  is 
expended  by  the  time  the  water  is  boiled:  this  is 

r 

but  one  of  a  rhythmical  cold  weather  calendar. 

j'j* 

u M  £  lpH  o*  * '  JL&  a*  * 

*-JKi 

wj'j*?-  ji\t  (jjV  <3 

Coar  (Sept.  Oct.)  is  but  the  pate  of  cold, 
r drtic  (Oct.  Nov.)  ends,  yethcarcely  told. 
lTghun  (Nov.  Dec.)  just  lets  water  seethe. 

*  Poos  (Dec.  Jan.)  makes  us  but  in  corners  breathe. 

Magh  (Jan.  Feb.)  lengthens  hy  minute  degree*. 

But  P'hagun  (Feb.  Mar.)  straitens  out  our  knees. 

Then  Cheyt  (Mar.  April)  the  pleasant  year  replaces, 

And  dirty  fellows  wash  their  faces. 

y  »A  ?  ^  ^ ym  ^ 

97.  Stopt  before  and  kicked  behind,  if  thc  klloff 
does  not  keep  the  road,  what  is  to  be  doOc> 

(Lat  )  A  front*  prsecipitium,  it  ttrgo  lupi. 
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If*  If*  *** 

98.  The  canopy  has  caught  fire,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  men  are  struckrwith  lightning. 

jjii\ 

99.  I  will  take  all  your  misfortunes,  if  I  may  take 
your  platter. 

JilAiJoJl 

100.  The  greatest  strength  is  the  strength  of  God. 

*\i\  cj8I  . 

101.  The  Ulif  of  (the  word)  Ullah:  that  is;  uncon¬ 
nected. 

Said  by  any  one  when  deserted  or  alone, 

* 

£  V  UZ\*  if  »-&*■ 

102.  How  should  he  know  the  letter  Ulif,  he  does 
not  know  the  form  of  a  club. 

(L*h£.)  He  does  not  know  a  B  from  a  bull’s  foot. 

yL)  yj*  <d!  \  1 

103.  Call  upon  the  name  of  God,  and  ask  for  what 
is  good  for  you. 

s  )  h  ^lj4  x  a  if  ^  j  ^  a  itlj  I  y  0  ddj  | 

104.  God  gives  and  enables  others  to  give.  Men 
^jive  and  receive  (or  obtain  their  desires). 
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U2*  -/  J  I 

105.  Good  God  what  a  fine  fellow  1  am. 

{Eng.)  Like  me,  God  blest  the  example. 

0 

106.  Good  God,  how  your  eyes  glisten. 

107.  Take  the  name  of  God.  i.  e.  Swear  to  what 
you  are  saying. 

u*  <**  * 

ICS.  God  is  with  you,  why  do  you  grieve. 

^£>j  a  US  K  WV  Lfj)*-  ^  ^1 

109.  As  I  ,can  conceal  nothing  from  God,  why 
should  1  stand  in  awe  of  man. 

X 

*J i*-'  1/V]  J  V '  LS^ 

]  10.  Government  collection  is  prosperity,  farming 
is  depopulation.  See  No. 

Vmanet  is  land  in  charge  of  a  collector  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
opposition  to  Oojunt ,  that  which  is  farmed. 

0  s 

)*'  LS^*1  3  V  (*T  )ji  (*T 

111.  Plant  a  mango  and  eat  a  mango,  plant  a  tama¬ 
rind  and  eat  a  tamarind. 

{Eng.)  Such  as  the  tree  ii  such  i«  the  fruit* 
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112.  Mangoes  and  fish  meet  of  necessity. 

Tke  unripe  mango  li  often  dressed  with  fish,  in  the  culinary  practice 
of  Hindoos  tan. 

113.  It  now  depends  entirely  upon  yourself,  forego 
all  hopes  of  other  aid., 

vJV  uTjUl 

1 14.  The  gold  of  an  ignorant  person  is  always  pure. 

Said  of  one  who  over-rates  the  articles  he  has  to  sell. 

v 

llo.  Where  could  these  two  poor  fellows  get 
Assafoetida  to  rub  under  their  armpits. 

Ul*  d) Ijs  J;  jb  ^i*l 

116.  The  bowels  are  exclaiming  Qcol  hoowullah, 
(there  is  but  one  God). 

The  pbrwe  implies  ex.ces«ive  hunger.  (Eng.)  The  belly  cbiraei,  its  time 
to  go  to  dinner. 

^  &£•?'  cji^J a* I 

117.  The  fruit  of  the  Colocynth  is  good  to  look  at. 
but  bad  to  eat. 

118.  The  blind  man  has  no  faith:  L  e.  be  feels  his 

way,  &c.  »  , 

Od 
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ujUjt^UAil 

119.  The  blind  roan  has  no  faith  and  the  deaf  man 
is  fit  for  heaven:  i.  e.  he  hears  no  evil. 

si  l xj  U  AfCi  I  U  Ail 

120.  When  the  blind  roan  sees  he  will  confide. 

(Eng.)  Seeing  is  believing. 

ci1**  d?.  Xs  **  **' 

121.  A  blind  rat  (nibbles)  faithless  grain. 

y  JLlsAil 

122.  A-blind  Moolla  and  a  mosque  in  ruins. 

rA  j  V  yj  J*  **  ^ 

123.  What  does  a  blind  man  know  of  the  beauty 

of  the  tulip. 

y!  1  Jk jJut  plk  A  bb  Ail 

124-.  There  is  a  thick  mist.,  so  sing  as  you  please: 
i.  e.  there  is  no  authority  to  fear,  so  do  as  you 
please, 

( Eng .)  When  the  cat*?  away,  &c. 

Ail 

12).  God  is  the  guardian  of  a  blind  man's  wife, 
i.  e.  her  husband  cannot  look  after  her. 

If  )U  U  Ail  4  *i  *  1  »>  £  Jdl 

126. '  There  is  no: redress  against  a  blind  W®n*  ^ 
will  still  strike  all  in  his  way. 
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127.  The  lamp  of  a  dark  house.  A  son. 

128.  A  blind  mother  sees  her  own  face  in  her  son’s. 

J29.  The  blind  man  has  seized  the  thief,  run  crip¬ 
ple  and  help  him. 

0 

^  \jr^  s*  j  ^ ^ 

'* 130.  Has  the  darkness  or  the  thief  departed. 

y^y  . 

131.  An  unknown  thief  is  like  a  brother-in-law. 

He  has  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 
0.0  __ 

3**  i_A»l 

132.  One  hatches  the  eggs  another  takes  way  the 
chickens';  i.  e.  to  do  any  thing;  of  which  another 
will  reap  the  advantage. 

(Eng.)  One  beats  the  bush,  and  anuther  catches  the  bird. 

soljyi  *v  l 

133.  The  prince  royal  of  an  egg,  i.  e.  simple  or 
unexperienced. 

cJ  jj  cJjS  c&J  <—^1  7 

131.  He  sheds  not  a  tear,  but  pretends  his  hearts 
(liver)  is  broken. 

QLat.)  3;  vij  me  flcre  prhnum  est  dplcoJuiu  tibi. 
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135.  May  God  grant  that  the  cat’s  face  be  black. 

Said  to  ridicttle  earnestness  about  trifles. 

7 

136.  The  water  of  his  eyes  is  spilt,  i.  e.  he  is  lost 
to  all  shame. 

UajU<«GT 

137.  His  eyes  are  shat  but  his  purse  is  open,  i.  e.  be 
is  careless  and  extravagant. 

ls* U  v^a  •»  j jl  ^  \ 

138.  The  eyes  were  cast  down  (with  bashfulness) 
and  the  curds  became  another’s. 

(Eng.)  Spare  to  speak,  spare  to  speed. 

iS*3  J CJ}+>  JiW 

139.  He  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  eyes. 

Implying— i,  he  deceives,— 8.  he  is  beloved. 

o*  Vljf  j«-* 

140.  He  would  steal  the  unguent  (literally  larnP* 
black)  of  the  eyes. 

The  soot  of  a  lamp  is  used  to  darken  the  eye-lashes.  (SVijf  ®e 
steal  the  teeth  out  of  yonr  head^ 

a 

’«?■  V  &  c/y*} 

141.  His  eyes  are  covered  with  fat,  i.  e.  heM00 
proud  to  recognise  his  old  friends. 

(Eng.)  He  cannot  see  for  smoke* 
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c )*  jj  i £** 

142.  A  blind  man  is  named  Shuekh  Roshuti  (or 
light).  See  Purt  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  105. 

j)  1  J  1  _y)  fj  Vi  1 

143.  Get  the  nails  of  your  eyes  paired. 

0  _ 

•  J 1  *  !*•  cp'cj 

144.  You  have  thrown  dust  in  his  eyes,  i.  e.  de¬ 
ceived  him. 

j  Iju  L 1  c*-*  J  *  j  V  <W  ch&T  • 

145.  When  the  four  eyes  encounter  the  heart  i« 
delighted. 

146.  He  got  no  rice  so  ate  ordure. 

(Lat.)  Jcjunus  raro  stomachus  vulgaria  teranit.  (E*f>)  Hungry  dbg* 
will  cat  dirty  puddings. 

147.  Come  father  (spiritual)  take  away  the  chat-* 
ties  too. 

<s~f  J* 

148.  The  mean  man’s  ox  has  fallen. 

Said  in  ridicule  of  an  exaggerated  account  of  any  loaiJ 

^  4  K  $  J*  *  1 

149.  I  owe  nothing  to  Ood’ho  and  Mad'ho  owes 
nothing  to  me,  i.  e;  I  am  independant. 
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Jj«»  c^'  j*  jjl 

150.  You  have  forgotteu  your  other  jokes,  except 

come,  grind  me.  • 

( &rt£.)  Tl»«  jok*  is  Homewbat  stale. 

151.  Come  squirrel  another  colour,  i.  e.  change 
the  subject: 

(Lut.)  Crawbe  bu  cocta;  or  Cautilenam  eaudem  c&ncrc* 

0 

152.  The  upper  garment  fits  me  exactly. 

^  U“  ^ 

153.  He  feels  a  high  wind  from  a  woman’s  cloak, 
i.  e.  he  is  effeminate, 

154.  Accept  from  one  who  has  a  nose,  not  from 
one  who  has  none ;  i.  e.  put  yourself  under  an 
obligation  to  any  but  one  who  has  no  delicacy, 
and  will  remind  you  of  the  obligation. 

155.  The  water  of  the  eaves  of  the  roof  does  not 
mount  up  tp  the  ridge  pole. 
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156.  He  i$  mounted  on  a  camel  and  want*  to  pluck 
.  vetches. 

He  attempts  impossibilities. 

c_  /  C  ^  dJ  ^  j  '-vi 

157.  When  a  camel  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
then  judge  of  his  height. 

A  giant  amongst  dwarfs,  a  dwarf  amongst  giants. 

*  a  0 

CS-Q-  a?“u'4  y-»GL  ^ 

158.  What,  the  cat  carried  off  the  camel?  yes  sjr, 
yes  sir,  she  carried  him  off. 

A  ridicule  of  any  improbable  story. 

^  ^  Ji .!«/  J  ij  )  l 

159.  Do  you  bend  your  body  to  steal  a  camel. 

>V 

160.  The  camels  drown  and  the  mules  would  wade 

through.  ' 

He  would  bend  ibe  bow  of  Ultmxi. 

W  *  V  c/yV  ^ ! 

161.  The  camels  are  carried  down  by  the  current, 
the  spider  says  1  can  find  np  bottom. 

(  %ng-)  How  we  apples  swim. 

^Hrf  *»  j  b  U  y  Ji  U.  3 1 

162.  You  have  grown  as  tall  as  a  - camel,  but  you 

have  not  gained  a  partieje  of  sense.  *  w« 
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163.  A  camel  drives  away  even  the  flies. 

It  if  necessary  to  repel  even  little  and  contemptible  annoyance!. 

^  /<L  )*  £■'*  '/•*  <4?  2-i*  t?* 

164.  The  camels  were  being  marked  (with  hot  irons 

for  the  public  service),  and  the  spider  came  to  be 
marked  too.  See  No.  161. 

165.  A  person  nods  (with  drowsiness),  and  say*, 
some  one  shoved  him. 

166.  It  is  neither  the  Ah  a  man  utters,  nor  the  00b 
•  of  a  woman. 

U  Um  U  j  j  jAb  t 

167.  The  shepherd  got  drank,  seeing  the  cow* 
keeper  do  so. 

6aid  of  a  poor  man  -who  imitate*  the  follies  of  one  more  wealthy. 

)  j*  r*  hf  ***  * 

168.  The  milk  pail  is  the  milk  man's,  but  the  butter 
churner  is  the  most  esteemed. 

T  * 

(Eng.)  The  workman  is  more  worth  than  hif  tool?  j  or  in  thif  instinct) 
than  to  whom  the  implements  belong. 
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169.  How  wonderful  is  thy  power  (Oh  God),  ex¬ 
hibited  as  it  were  in  sport;  jasmine  oil  perfumes 
the  head  of  the  musk  rat,  _ 

Sajd,  when  booo/’i  fall  to  the  lot  of  Jhe  meag  and  undeserving. 

170.  Neither  joy  for  its  coming,  nor  grief  at  its 
gQWg. 

ij  Ijj  7 

171.  When  the  dog  conies  he  will  get  his  share.  ' 

<L^-  /jW'*1  ^*^7 

179.  It  came  with  my  life,  it  will  go  with  my  coffin.  - 

%Jj)j  Cff  cf  j  jj  > 

173.  When  servants  came  the  daily  fare  was  pro¬ 
vided,  when  they  departed  there  was  nothing. 

(Eng.)  Spend  and  Qo®  will s.eod,  or  Gop,nper  sends  mouths  bathe 
ueods  meal.’ 

jt*i  cU»  l 

174.  Ijshall.flnd  a  mouthful  somewhere  or  other. 

175.  He  never  met  with  prosperity  yet-  quarrels 
with  adversity.  . 

E  e 
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176.  1  will  always  go  to  such  a  natal  festival, 
where  I  may  get  nine  plates  of  rice. 

The  Ch'huittc  is  the  sixth  day  after  delivery  when  &  festival  is  held, 
Pktru  is  the  plantain  or  other  leaf  used  as  a  plate. 

i -i />-  crjyj 

177.  I  send  him  three  letters,  i.  e.  I,  u, «,  ^  i 
curse. 

178.  He  struck  the  nail  so  forcibly  that  it  wer* 
through  and  through. 

Bald  of  mi  injury  received  from  hipthtt. 

179.  Yon  changed  your  rupees  to  please  yourself. 

180.  1  have  one  vexation  in  heing  the  mother  of# 
one-eyed  child,  and  ahother  in  people  asking 
what  I  have  £ot. 

V  V;1  ^jrr"  *  V1 UWU ,*,1  fcysyf 

181.  One  thing  was,  that  tk§  faUqw  eras  unmarried, 
and  another  tya*  he  eespeat  cvewing-feif. 

Said  by  a  woman  in  centorc  of  a  Qian. 
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182.  The  saint  eats  sixteen  loaves  made  of  one1 
barley  corn,  the  saint’s  wife  gets  fat. 

J*H  y*  sfj  l*"  A.  *  /  yj  ^  ^  1 

183.  lie  sets  op  for  a  druggist  with  one  bit  of 
Assafcetida, 

o*  ls5^  V j ■*-*  «-&  *  • 

181.  Not  one  bat  seventy  misfortunes  it  keeps  off. 

tbi  t-r*)  *  s*~  y 

185.  In  the  first  place  he  is  a  lion,  in  the  second 
he  is  clad,  in  armour. 

A£  j  ?  ^ * 

yv*>J 

186.  One  door  i«  shut  but  a  thousand  are  open. 

(  Eng.)  Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way. 

Ju4  I  j  1  I 

187.  One  breath,  a  thousand  hopes. 

uuvA«j  j\y*  yju* j xJ  cLI 

188.  One  good  health  is  equal  to  a  thousand  bless- 

togs: 

( Eng.)  Healthjs  better  than  wealth.  * 

Cft*  ^  J  tf'**  V  J  t  j*  J  t  J*  )  C I 

189.  For  one  thihg  arduous  there  are  thousands 

•  .  • 

easy. 
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ISO.  One  bcauly  is  the  man's,  there  are  a  thousand 
in  his  clothes. 

{Erg.)  Fair  feathers  make  fair  fowls,  or  God  makes  and  apparel  shapes. 

u*  Jjy*  cIjI 

191.  One  wife  is  enough  for  a  whole  family. 

J92.  I  have  a  quilt  upon  me,  wbat  matters  it 
where  I  go. 

— J 

193.  -By  one  hour’s  lack  of  shamefacedness,  a 
whole  days  nourishment  may  be  obtained. 

(  En$  )  Baah  fulness  is  an  enemy  to  poverty. 

194.  One  hand  cannot  produce  a  sound. 

Friendihip  or  enmity  most  be  mutual,  gee  Pert  I.  Sect.  It.  No.  150. 

^  JSi>.  '</  ^  Ujy-  cJ*l 

195.  One  hard  vetch  does  not  burst  the  kiln. 

Bhap  is  &  small  kiln  for  parching  grain* 

kft  4  <|JU  I  iLJ  U  cjS  I 

196.  You  must  take  with  one  haud  and  give  with 
the  other.  Sea-SecL-J, - 
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197.  One  hand  is  occupied  publicly  (in  counting 
his  rosary),  the  other  -is  deliberating,  how  to 
filch  any  thing. 

(Eng.)  'The  fripr  preached  against  stealing  when  he  had  a  pudding  lit 
bis  sleeve. 

•  y 

<L-  ji  jii  ».>' I 

198.  He  gets  into  trouble  who  interferes  with 

# 

others. 

{EngJ  Of  little  meddling  comes  great  ease. 

&  * j&i )  l 

199.  To  take  bricks  and  to  give  stones. 

j  1  a*  (•  ^  cLJ  b  ^  o^Jol 

200.  A  row  of  bricks,  the  power  of  Mudar. 

A  stone  is  said  to  be  suspended  by  some  unknown  menus 
over  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Budur-ood.deen  named  Mudar  at 
Muck,.., poor.  The  phrase  is  applied  to  one  who  undertakes 
aoy  thing  extraordinary  without  recollecting  his  own  inade. 
qttacy.  * 

201.  A  brick  house,  with  a  door  of  earth. 

U/  ^  ^  j 

202.  He  can  break  down  a  brick  to  powder]  (or 
particles  not  larger  than  ants).  ) 

To  express  great  strength. 
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wL^jI 

20 3.  The  one  brick  stuck  to  the  other. 

( &nS  )  They  stick  together  likd  bnrs,  or  like  pebbles  in  a  heltfr, 

d}  £3  <Ld*<-  /  ^  d3£x  <L . v.V  -£-  /  vV 

SOL  If  the  father  does  the  business  he  shall  get 
the  reward,  and  if  the  sort  does  it  he  shall  get  it. 
i.  c.  Whoever  performs  any  action  he'alone  shall 
receive  the  reward  or  punishment  of  it. 

205.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  the  oxen  will  be 
distributed. 

AJdre»»ed  to  one  who  makes  a  distant  promise*  like  “  Waiting  fir  a* 
old  man's  a/iom.” 

0 

Jua  df  ja-f  Jsfrf  £ 

200.  A  word  for  a  word  and  a  joke  for  a  joke,  the 
horn  of  the  goat  has  been  spljt;  by  the  leaf  of 
the  jujube. 

fc*  J  CW  xj*  ^  V  * J  ***  V 

207-  A  speech  remains  bat  time  doe's  not. 

Thi»  i«  said  by  a  man  who  it  diaappointad  in  not  maetiorwilh  that 
assistance  from  another  which  he  had  reaton  to  expect* ,  - 
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208.  No  spouer  have  you  spoken  than  what  you 
have  said,  becomes  the  property  of  another. 

Said,  in  recommending  one  not  to  tell  their  secrets  to  another  person. 

209.  He  asks  a  sentence  and  he  asks  the  authority 
for  it.  i.  e.  He  is  gjreat  critic. 

« u-£  U  £ W  Jt>.  cj  b 

210.  If  you  wish  to  retain  your  own  honor,  do  not 
ask  any  one  even  for  a  draught  of  Water., 

(  Png.)  Scald  not  your  lip*  in  another  man's  pottrge. 

j  I  tA*  Un7  Ji  1  (j*J  ti 

211.  The  recollection  of  former  prosperity  makes 
one  uneasy. 


<_  'i  yjt? **’  cv  V 'i  \j£ ^  uy  V 

212.  By  words  you  may  get  an  elephant,  and  i)y 
words  you  may  be  trodden  under  its  feet. 

A  'e*  V  y  V  c-j*  ^ 

213.  If  a  bitch  die  on  the  road  or  by  the  river  side, 
.the  Jogee  says  my  words  have  taken  effect , ' 

Applied  to  one  who  ascribes  the  accidental  #misfort  we?,  of  another,  to  the 
ixiterposition  of  providence  in  his  favor.  d|J  \j  Literally  means  a  lord,  mas¬ 
ter.  but,  in  the  above  sayi^.it  signifies  A  religious  mendicant,  a# 

Gorukh-natht  Metn-ncdh ,  Sic.  ,  .  > 

',.ui .  5.  *  ;  /  /  •  * 
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Jj.j  s*  u*jt  OV 

214.  After  twelve  years,  even  a  dunghill  begins  to 
prosper. 

U  ^  y»  ^3,  K  (jujf  *j  U 

215.  He  lived  in  Bunares  for  twelve  years,  but  it 
was  his  lot  to  die  in  Mugudh. 

Among  the  Hindoo #,  it  is  esteemed,  good  to  die  within  the  limits  of 
Bunaresy  as  in  that  case,  they  conceive  they  obtain  release  from  future  birth; 
whereas  if  they  die  in  Mufudk  (i.e.  in  the  province  of  Bihar),  they  transmi¬ 
grate  into  asset. 

Jj-ax*  £  J  ^ 

^216,  He  lived  twelve  years  at  Dillee,  and  paid  no 
taxes;  what  did  he  do?  why  he  attended  the 
kilns:  i.  e.  he  did  not  better  this  situation  in  life. 

<-  /  c.  V/ 

217.  When  the  watchman  pillages  the  field  who 
shall  protect  it. 

(.Eng.)  Setting  the  wolf  to  wateh  the  fold. 

218.  Those  that  buy  sweetmeats  in  the  market  ronst 
eat  what  they  get. 

219.  The  dog  will  eat  stale  leavings. 
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t*v  U-T  V  tr^  *A  t*y  c*VuArti  lt*  V 

220.  There  is  no  fragrance  in  a  Withered  flower, 
there  is  no  hope  of  aid  from  a  friend  in  a  foreign 
land. 

1 

221.  The  village  is  destroyed  by  the  balance  of 
rent,  and  the  chimney  by  the  fire. 

{  '  '  '  i  ■  ;  ; 

^ ^  *-0* '  -j 

222.  The  tiger  ari^l  goat  are  watered  at  one  spot. 

Said  of  a  good  government.  . 

ujy  ‘ 

223.  Hair  is  a  trouble;  if  you  can  keep  it  in  order, 
do  so;  if  not,  throw  away  even. your  whiskers. 

•  ■  •  .  .  ■  •  «  i  .•*  ••  .  i 

VW  1  *  ■■’■  ■■ 

22+.  They  ask' the, Brahman  for  a  gift:  i.  e.  they 
make  an  improper  request.  ! 

At  it  it  a  duly  to  make  gifts  to  Brahmans. 

225.  Tie  on  your  pouch  and  take  your  portion. 

&qx}  j*  Lu  ^  b 

226.  To  expend  dry  ginger  for  the  delivery  of  a 

barren  woman.v  . -  •  i ;  -  ' .  , 

•'  Greot.c/y  »njl )  *rop!.  • 

F  f 

x  *  .  Digitized  by  C  3gle 
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1  )  *  u*1^ 

®&ar.  The  bamboo  is  submerged  and  the  wcetlmf 
.  sefcks.ta  wade  through. 

js*  J**!  'j?  ^iV 

i.4>  Jjjj  !%»*  Ijy  *JCJ^ 

228.  There  is  no  wind,  why  does  your  garment 
flutter :  your  have  neither  child  nor  husband,  why 
does  y out  person- swell. 

229.  To  eat, abroad  and  sing  at  home. 

i '  i  •  ; 

230.  The  Wind  has  come  to  a  head. 

Said  of  any  ona  *ho  is  under  the- influence  of  Violent  passion. 

231.  The  language  of  thirty- two  teeth  is  never 
uttered  in  vain, 

232.  The  girl  beats  the  drum,  for  the  master's  safe 
return. 

/ 

AiTU-.  ^ 

233.  Out  of  the  way  Jooma,  a  blind  man  is  coming- 
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234.  The  calf  dances  round  the  stick.it  is  fastened 

i 

to. 

Said  of  a  man  who  live*  upon  his  friends. 

vj 1  // V -> 'i  a*  J 

* •* ^ ^  Vy y 

235.  If  fortune  favours  then  look  .out  for  a  horse  ;  if 
she  is  adverse,  then  be  content  to  become  a  groom. 

^ Ij T  KjjUir 

U  a  ^ ^  ^  lA»  y  u  ^ 

236.  Thd  flour  of  the  fortunate  is  moistened  whilst 

v. 

the  pulse  of  the  unlucky  is  still  soaking  ;  such  is 
the  power  of  my  fate,  that  I  cook  rice  milk  and 
obtain  split  pease.' 

(Eng.)  He  llmt  is  born  under  a  three  halfpenny  planet  shall  never  be 
worth  twopence. 

^--v  >  Jil  *  i;jJ  *  is.*  J  •*# 

237.  Ttie  day  is  not  evident  for  the  clouds;  yet  the 
silly  Woman  sits  at  the  hand  mill. 

f  , 

^K&jl ^  pX  jf  \ji  > 

238.  A  bad  son  and  a  bad  halfpenny  may  bdeome' 

°f  use.  f,i  '.o 
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239.  Let  all  the  attendants  on  the  marriage  return 

home ;  the  business  will  be  completed  by  the  mar* 
ried  couple. 

s? 

240.  It  runs  silver  at  Bareilly  :  i.  e.  the  land  is  so 
rich  and  productive. 

241.  A  demon  residing  under  a  Bur  tree,  (Ficus 
Indica )  :  demons  or  goblins  are  said  to  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  particular  places,  as  to  Musatia,  qt  places 

Jwherc  the  dead  are  burned,  to  various  U;ees  and 
shrubs,  &c.  that  attached  to  Bur  trees,  is  said  to 
be  exceedingly  obstinate. 

Hence  applied  to  a  very  importunate  peraon,  who  cannot.be  got  rid  ®£ 

*  *  V:  k  ^  ^  '  ji 

242.  He  talks  big  and  the  Qazi’s  footman  comes: 

*  ^ 

,j.  e.  he  boasts  of  authority  he  does  not  possess 

aud  is  exposed  by  being  carried  before  the  itidge- 

»•  ■  * 

Oj,,A  *  ■>*  *  ^  J- 

243.  Tbeold  woman  having  grown  foplisl)  takes, 

up  another  dish.  .  , 
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r  ijo  VO  U^4f  **  jf 

24t.  He  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  youth. 


245.  Great  men,  big  words. 

j>)5  o^*  t-i! 

246.  The  elder  is  the  elder,  but  for  the  younger, 
God  help  us. 

That  U,  we  know  the  one  to  be  bad  enough,  but  the  other  is  much  worse. 


tfjj  ^  J  *  ^  ^ 

247.  Big  words  and  the  head  is  hung  down.  See 
No.  242. 

d.  J*  :»  *  J*  *  M  d  ~A  a'  <-  * 

248.  The  large  house  is  in  ruins,  and  I  am  dying 

of  the  search  (for  it*  owner). 

±}*c>yv 

249.  Call  the  elder  son's  wife;  let  her  put  salt  into 

•  - ; .  .  .[/■  «  ,r. 

the  rice  milk. 

1 jj  i  u*fu  c/*/ 

250.  Enough  Sir;  enough,  1  already  see  yoUr  army. 

-  •  i  -  *  /• : . «  .  ■  >  u 

Said  in  derision  of  a  boaster.  ^ 

*  ‘  - 

231.  He  resides  unde?  the  cupola  of  BisinUlak  i 
i.  e.  he  leads  a  resigned  and  retired  life. 

i  L*  t  •  -  '  .  ,  ) 
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252.  There  is  no  expenditure  in  the  pillage,  and  the 
man  who  fries  the  grain  is  a  rogue. 

y  1  ^  Ayi*  (Jvt  Jjtf 

253.  Put  your  head  under  your  arm. 

\J3  *i*  4  cc«/v-  K  lk+  Jv 
254-.  The  child  is  in  her  arms,  and  she  has  sent  the 
crier  through  the  city  to  find  it. 

(Eng  )  The  butaher  looked  for  hi*  kuife,  when  he  bad  it  in  his  mouth. 

s/  ^  v-*' o'*  ft 

255.  How  long  will  the  mother  goat  wish  for  her 
absent  young. 

That  i*  tome  day  or  other  she  frill  frith  for  him  in  rain,  as  be  will  be 
devoured  by  .  wild  beasta.  The  prorerb  b  especially  current  amount 
soldiers  and  corresponds  in  object  to,  the  pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  wf  l 
frill  be  broken  at  last. 

256.  A  stick  is  the  goat’s  fortune. 

£57.  His  mouth  keeps  moving  like  a  goat’s. 

Applied  to  a  Gourmand  who  is  alway.  eating.  See  Part  I. 

No.  165.  UT 

^  OJ 

258.  To  make  confectionary  for  another's  use- 

»  t  , 

(L*L)  AlU  sementem  faciuot  a!U  cneUntem. 
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259.  He  gets  hold  of  another  man's  property  and 
then  sits  down  out  of  temper. 

fju  b  j.1  i«W  {j» T 

260..  Deprendanc*  on  another  is  perpetual  disap¬ 
pointment. 

So  Spems'er,  with  an  im  material  alteration. 

Unhappy  ’.vight  horn  tn  disastrous  end, 

■  ■  '  That  doth  hit  life  in  long  dependant  tpend. 

j«*  £  oj~S.S'^  oJ '  r  ^  & 

261.  The  battle  is  in  disorder;  the  man  in  armour 

suffers.  •  ; 

J*»  4_' *  W CW  Jf 

J262,  If  yon  are  able  yourself,  it  is  well,  if  you  have 
not  the  power,  go  burn. 

tr^4-V  J# 

263.  When  force  gain 9  a  kingdom,  it  is  fastening 
peai.ls  to  onions. 

*  ***  ji  V/  uV*  ?  V*  sfi 

264.  When  a  cat  fights  she  covets  her  face  with 
her  paw.  •  < 

0  <* 

265.  Has  the’cat  lenpedlover  it  that  it  is  not  here? 

Ary  dua g'ih a  dish  that i.«af  futup*  oterrit.  considered  rniftt  (a  aat. 
The  phrase  is  uttered  >\  hen  a  servant  hat  not  brought  tfhat  he  should 
hmvm  brought. 
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2 66.  A  tether  without  a  pin. 

A  person  or  tiling  without  nn  uwint, 

^  <i.  tAJ 

267.  Without  cheating-,  the  business  can  never  be 
accomplished. 

*  —  •  ', 

dJ  uP  zLV  <±\i  a! 

268.  The  musician  not  only  came  uncalled,  bat 
brought  her  children  with  her. 

.  t*v5  J,;\ to! 

269.  There  is  no  love  without  a  bride.  ... ,  . 

u*  h  J  ai 

270.  He  dances  without  a  drum  or  a  tune  ‘-(with- 

A.  *  *  *  \  ’  *1  *  '  .  j  J  ^  • 

out  music  or  singing). 

(Eng.)  To  dance  without  a  pip**  s 

Q-*  S*  o^~ 

271.  She  nurses  the  child  without  a  nipple. 

Said  of  ona  who  >4ake»  promiaps  arvl  cftxw  not, perform  them!) 

/  0 

■  U^^jUa  !, .  {'  ■ 

2<2.  What  is  a  monkey’s  affection.  . ..  ■ 

4  *  * 

Said  of  any  feeble  or  treacherous  acquaintance. 

■V  •  v 

273.  What  does  a  monkey  know  of  the  flavour  of 

*  t 

ginger. 
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^  USAJ 

2741.  A  slave  is  impotent :  expressing  resignation. 

uP l  «—•*  jf  t*  jU  ir*a.<£_duy 
275.  When  your  slave  celebrates  a  wedding  she 
does  it  just  as  well. 

J  •  .  ’  i  \ 

•aid  in  contempt  of  an  entertainment. 

xto.  i  Here  can  be  no  prayer  without  a  weaver,  nor 

public  punishment  without  a  drum. 

It  i»  confined  to  theprayem  of  the  Bed,  when  the  w^ver.  pwticlarly 
collect.  A  .mall  drum  i.  the  substitute  in  HindootUm  for  a  public  crier. 

217.  The  chiW  doei  not  get  fW  milk  unless  it  cry 

.  for  it.  •••  ;  c. 

(£nfO  Spare  to  .peak  fpaj*  t.  .pend.  , 

278.  A  water  pot  without  a  bottom. 

c  8aid  of  an  unsteady  feeble  Character.  *  5  •  » 

<*km)  Un  sac  perce  ne  pent  teoir  le  grain. 

*■**  *****  H~  1 JTJT  to/I  v! 

&Z79.  He  that  plays  at  dice  and  does  not  cheat,  if  he 
does  not  lose  to  day,  will  lose’ to-morrow. 

(iVc*.)  P*r*onue  ne  gtgne  t  roUgC  ft  nojr# 

VjQ  or  a* 

N>  'fa  tty  pecavi  before  one  is  hurt.  See  Part  I  ’ 
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I*j4  ^Ujy# 

281.  It  is  milk  if  obtained  without,,  asking,/  but  if 

ty  begging,  w&ter. .  . 

\  '  •  "  '  -  " 

j**  uiJk  2.  j <L>*  Jf 

282.  If  it  is  not  to  bo,  it  will  not  be  j  it'  it  is  to  be1,  it 

will  be. 

•.  .  <Jtl  \*af 

283.  One  person  gets  pearls  without  asking,  and 
another  .cannot  even  obtain  alms  by  begging. 

V ^  *  *$•>*>  y  & 

284-.  U" it  is  done;  welll  if  not;  there  -is  <Daovd 

v  *  * 1 

Khan  Punne  ( Pathan )  r  i.  e.  if  1  cannot  get 
employment  in  one  place,  I  may  in  another. 

0  t  '  0  ‘  ^ 

285.  If  you  will  do  it  you  are  my  brother;  if  not, 
my  enemy. 

# 

286.  He  has  the  credit  of  doing  it  Oodhoo.  , 

,7  , : '  '•  1  -,f  °  • 

( Freti .)  Qoi  *  bruit  de  at  Uver  matin  peut  dormir  jtuquts  a  dinar* 

*  -M  *  I  *’  *’  '  '  '  ’ 

287.  In  prentice  the  profession  of  apauper:f-fi*“ 

qeer )  is  profitable.  / 
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^  ^  W  J  £ Vw 

288.  The  groowr  eats  Che  sugar  in  secret.  See 
Part  II.  Sect.  1.  239. 

,  l-  .  *  '  .J  '  '  _  ’  . 

S  .•)  |  ^  J  b.  t.j  ^  J  G?  ■  ;  • 

289.  The, chandler  cheats  his  friend,  the  swindler 
cheats  strangers. 

^yju,  1  iS  Uij 

290.  A  banker  is  no  man’s  friend,  nor  is  a  cuurte«  - 
zan  chaste. 

*&4?*£'**t**3 

I  >  *  * ;  '*  :i '  •-  •  •  ’  *  1  '  ' 

291.  The  chandler's  son  does  not  fall  down  for  no* 

•  ,  .  '  f  i  •  S  • 

thing. 

The  phrase  alludes  to  a  story  of  a  trader’s  son,  who  observed  a  passenger 
drop  some  silver,  and  tn-prdy*  to  appropriate  it,  tumbled  dowh  with  a  vessel 
of  oil  he  was  carrying,  that  iu  the  confusion  he  ityight  pick  up  the  other’s 
money. 

\i[}l  J  jJj  Lm  ^ 

292.  If  he  is  more  knowing  than  a  chandler  he 

will  go  mad.  '  !  • 

293.  A  man  without  ears  is  above  all :  i.  e.  conspi-  - 
cuous. 

294.  >  What  should  an  old  man  know — what  does  a 
child  know— riof  immodesty. 
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295.  An  old  person  and  a  child  are  both  alike. 

(%.)  Old  into  art  twice  children. 

296.  The  shopkeeper  is  old  yet  goes  to  gather 
jujubes :  i.  e.  undertakes  more  than  he  can  per* 
form. 

297.  Who  will  listen  to  an  old  singer. 

I  aJ  jli  4/jb  J3» 

298.  An  old  woman  is  often  a  laughing  stock  to 
the  people :  i.  e.  she  assumes  the  airs  of  youth. 

299.  An  old  woman  and  she  is  named  Khuteeju: 
i.  e.  young  and  handsome. 

500.  The  fragrance  of  the  perfume  is  gone,  and 
nothing  remains  of  the  skin  but  the  skin. 

**/y  t*** 

501.  Speak  my  lady  speak,  if  not  you  are  good  for 
nothing. 

302.  Either  speak  or  leave  the  cage,  (said  to  a psr» 
rot).  See  Part  I  Sect.  II.  No.  217. 
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b *  J je***-# 

303..  The  house  may  be  filled  by  the!  falling;  :of. 
drops. 

{Eng.)  Continual  dripping  woara  away  atones. 

vijj  a«  b )} 

304.  He  neither  sows  nor  ploughs,  but  gets  the'' 
rent  gratis. 

305.  How  shall  he  eat  mangoes  who  sows  Bubool. 

306.  Where  there  are  many  Aieets  the  convent  is 


ruined. 


SQ7.  Much  went  ajad  little  remained. 

»  .  i  o ;  j  jo  V  ?  . , , 

jJjA*  4|TU  £ti 

-  308.  Wash  your  ihandsi£u>  the  running  stream: 
i.  e.  dp  w^at  you, have. to  do  whilst  firne  serves.. 

if 2* j>">  >*&<-*> 

309.  To1  sing  to  the  deaf,  to  talk  with  the  dtinrib,.'. 
and  dance  for  the  blind,  are  three  foolish  things. 

%  4 

gP  4  \J'h  "V?  ' 

3lO.  ’A  flaunting  bride  isth6  ruin  of  the  family. 

( t'uS •)  A  nice  wife  and  a  back  door,  do  o(l*n  make  a  ficli  mao -poor. 
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2L*  C*dl  Jfjiljji 

311.  Mrs.  Khela,  and  two  Jutee 8  make  a  fair. 

(It*. )  Tre  donna  ed  una  occa  fan  un  marcato.  ( Eng.)  Three  wocnea  and 
•  gooaa  make  a  market. 

313.  A  careful  wife  makes  a  pice  of  pease  serve 
thrice. 

y  y.  *is»J j*  . 

“  -  \  i* 

313.  May  my  son  die.  but  let  us  not  part. 

j  KjU»- 

814.  He  is  the  son  of  a  C humor'  and  is  called  Jug* 

jutun. 

815.  The  chandler  has  nothing  to  do,  so  he  carries 

the  grain  from  one  store  to  another.  See  Part  1. 
Sect.  I.  No.  71.  '  V 

316.  To  work  without  pay  is  better  than  sitting 

idle.  ^  ' 

317.  The  veil  of  shamelessness  is  put  over  bis  fate. 

Said  of  a  person  who  is  repaatedly  punished.  , 

\y]jiJX <LV S^v*?Ui  *J**t 

318.  The  merciless  butcher  knows  not  the  pain 
of  another. 
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319 .,  A  heartless  servant  is  an  enemy. 

1  JJ  1  *V/  ^ 

520,  The  physician  administers  the  medicines,  but 
God  effects  the  cure.  ..  . 

'  ( Eng,)  Gcp  bealctb  and  the  Physician  bath  the  thankf. 


521.  The  physician’s  rice  is  the  proper  kind. 

The  Atintict  attach  great  importance  to  regimen  combined  with  medicine* 

\V  CV  .  K  *  r»r  -1*.  *•,  •••  '  '-.v. 

■  'i  I  !'.’<«  ?*•  •  ’* 

S^S.'SfiriVellcdat  twenty.  A'  woman  in  India. 


-  Ji  .  i. 

323.  He  who  was  hurt  by  the  Bel,  (its  large  fruit 
falling  on  his  head)  wept  (b,r  ,refyge  under  the 

r  -  f":*  *■  '  '  4  ■  ' 

Bubool,  .[the  prickles  of  whi^h  wounded  his  feet) 
.and  he  that  was  hurt  by  the  Bubool ,  fled  to.  the 


BeL  ,  .  •  , 

*  ».  !  -  L."  j  cv  j  ^  ' 

Applied  to  an  unfortunate  pereon,  whom  bad  luck  parauee  wberevet 

*i  vJ.. ■:  •’  -• 

{Eng.)  Out  of  the  frying  pan  into  tbe  6re.  . , ,  (  .  j  ,  ^  ,  j 


S^^hiUt  there  is  spiled  rice,(  there, *yiH  bedoga". 
in  plenty.  .  ;•  ..  ,  ,  0  ,  < 
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u  V  b  c*v  V  ^  ij*  ^  V '  jn*  &  W 
325.  Though  the  dinner  fail,  d  true  friend  mil  not 
depart. 

V  -  -A 

The  reterve  of  tbe  English ,  when  good  cheer  it  lacking  our  frieoda 
Will  be  packing.  ' 

jh  ^ y  I er4- UV 

336.  Summun  has  thrown  all  his  burthens  into 
the  fire,  and  baa  crossed  over  in  safety. 

To  rxprctt  thst  cm  ha*  get  rid  of  Mae  diflcuUy  ie  which  he 

wtt  involved.  /  ] 

^  *  jxrfrx-  ^  *Ak  W 

327.  He  saw  a  large  stone,  kissed  it  and  left  it 

t.  es  He  found  the  task  beyond  hit  ttrangth  and  tkmfbtt  mtotly  dt- 

titled.* 1  *  ' 1 91 

d^s*"£dA  <L £s&?JLj si 

:  I  •  .1  •  ■  .  ..  •  • 

3281.  T* he  hypocrites  of  fihagulpoor,  the  foot-pads 
-  of  Kuhtilgaon,  and  the  bankrupts  of  Putna,  are 
ail&mous.  *■  -  ’  •  ‘  ■ 

SJsy  0  Uj  I  ^  |  4fcMej  4  U*  1  ^  (gf 

329.  If  my  brother  is  not  very  much  toy  friend  he 

is  not  my  enemy.  '  1  '  • 1 ' 

t-  fa  V  jf  y 1  ]l. j U  jj  Vi/hj 

330,  My  brother’s  disposition  was  such,  as  to  hate 
•ecretly  and  outwardly  to  caress. 
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331.  My  brother  shallowed  poiwn),  give  fliesoffi<£ 
too  nephew.  . »  .  .  * 

».  e.  You  have  behaved  ill  to  my  friend  or  auociate  and  mint  therefor* 

trtuiein  the  .aniebmiiibr.  .'  :  •<  ’  ;  •;  v  v  :■•  T  r.ZZ 


Vjlj  <i_  j £ {J^  *»  U  j 

338.  pi§gne  ontfie.tiroes!  a  rq?>Q,  pglesi^?  grand: 
daughter.  . . ...  ......  c;.; 

An  exclamation  ®n  observing  any  thing  abaprdx  parjiculatly  an 
•Id  roan  paying  amoroua 'addresses  &  a  yodng  ^iflf*^ 

Ui»<*  *  V7  tf*****' g*3*. ’ 

333.  Nephew,  your  anasspeakfor  you,  i;  fe.  they* 


are-weak*  ■ ' .  r‘ ■  -i;  ...  ;•.  >'i 

Said  in  deriiion  of  an  impotent  menace; 

v  < 

f  ^n-'nf  'in// 

334.  It  was  full,  so  it  was  set  down.  .,  e  . ,  . 


,> .,  •  <*. ... 


335.  -Do  good  and  good  vriH'pdme  of  it,  pWt  out  to? 

interest  and  take  the  profit.  .  .  •  i  :  , :  . 

>  An  eaclaimtlonu<edby:mei»dicanta.  ,>iv.\\w  •!■**,.  4(,  wu  t  '  .v 

336.  Good- for  good.  -  ’ .  *  .  _.i 

337.  Ohe  whip  for  a  good  horse  antf  one  world  foV  ’ 
a  good  man.  It  is  sufficient.  v  j*  :-‘)  'rr 

(Lat.)  Veib.im tab  >  ,  '  .  i.  j  .  i;! n!)  ;.m 

H  b 


4 
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338.  It  is  not  a  time  to  do  good. : 

<L.jf  -»>' 

«  --  '  ;  ■  :  -  ‘  *  m  ' 

339.  The  brother  of  a  good  man  and,  the  son-indavr 

of  a  bad-,one.~ 

jjij/  cJj^> ^ 

340.  Associate  with  the  good  and  eat  Pan ,  associate 
r’with  the1  bad  ancf  Jose  y opr  np^e  apd  ears. 

lyi  AfrV J  \y.j* 

341’,.  When  the  drunken. man  goes  into  the  orchard, 
the  juj  ube  and  the  kernel  are  both  the  same. 

1  p  *-r*-  d.  & 

342.  Your  bride  has  got  hold  of  a  ferret,  take  care. 

j.  e.  She  has  formed  an  improper  intimacy.  -*  -  ' 

343o,A  'h'ingry  Bengcde*  calls  out  Bhat  Bhat, 
(boiled  rice).  •  i.  I  . 

The  word  BA, it  tlionph  Hindu,  j*  mOM,  oopwMUy  uoeA  in  U>e  aro*  of 

food  by  tbe  natives  of  lien  gal.  ,  f 

>,  . 

m  ^  ^  * 

V*  *^S*i  ■ 

0  " 

. ,  3i  <0^-  ,  .. 

344.  A  dinner  when  not  hungry,  a  warm  dress 

.  .  f  .  ) 

when  it  is  not  cold,  and  a  wife  when  a  man  is  old, 
are  three  things  to  be  let  alone. 
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_  _  # 

l  U  oJ  b  ^Sj  juu  I  J 

345.  Fortner  days  are  forgotten ;  the  bald  head;  hap 
put  on  the  marriage  chaplet. 

*  J1* 

346.  The  girl  forgot  and  put  ^ssafoetida  into  the 
boiled  rice. 

*  ±  -  -  >  -  •  C 

U  ./  **  J  „‘iJ  *— J  J  Ji> 

.u'i  — **  Wl*  ‘•'i  W  V  Cfc? 

-  '  '  7*  %  :*  V 

347.  The  song  and  dance  are  forgotten  and  forgot¬ 
ten  are  the  story  tellers,  three  things  alone  remain 
in  my  recollection  salt,  oil  and  wood. 

Said  by  a  man  in  red uceJ  circumstances. 

«  U*  £  7  alf  IS  j  •<> 

348.  The  cluster  of  the  eyebrows  is  over  the  eyes. 

Said  when  a  man  takes  his  family  with  him  to  any  place ;  implying  thej 
must  necessarily  together.  !~  |t>  ^  <  , 

yj  c Lai  OX1  d '  Al  i.  4**  U'J '  -w  >>J3V 

349.  My  brother  will  cause  your  arms  to.  be  well 
rubbed;  your  slave  is  no  athletic,  and  will  never 
become  one.  See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  250. 

i  ' 

^The  phrase  here  implies,  inferiority  in  any  way  to  some  of  the  speaker's 
connexions. 

350.  Alms  and  sift  it ;  i.  e.  beggars  mijst  not  be 
chusere. 
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J*a  I 

351:  A -sprinkled  fowl  :  i.  t.  ft  ki*y  fellow. 

t 

*  _ 

A.U****! 

352.  He  played  upon  the  Been  before  the  buffalo, 

,  ‘  * 

/>  •  f  *  A  _  _ 

but  the  buffalo  kept  chewing  the  cud.  See  Part 
I.  Sect.  II.  No.  349. 

(Lo/J  Aaiao  fabulapt  namr*. 

*-  3  ’  *  ,  i  * 

35 3.  The  wealth  of  the  wicked  is  expended  in 

r.  ■  ■<  ■  < 

expiation,  it  is  paid  in  fines  or  taken  away  by  a 

ii"  •>  1-  -  •  -‘V‘  ’  ‘ 

thief. 

d->*  S- 

354.  The  sinners' boat  must  necessarily  sink. 

lj* 1*  5  JHi  <L &  jkj  J  j  jW  J)* ^ 

355*  Who  knows  the  course  of  the  ocean  or  the 
di  king.  *  '  '  ^ 

i5  djjb^i 

356.  If  I  get  to  the  other  side,  I  will  offer  a  goat.  j 

A  vow  iu  time  of  danger,  which  is  forgotten  when  that  is  oxer. 

■3o7i  As  the  dice  foils  the  blockhead  wins. 

(Eng.)  The  cards  will  beat  their  makers. 
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S5B.  Be  virtuous  and  never  mind  fhe  rest. 

JVJ'd  ’ 

359.  The  fosterling  will  be  your  ruin. 

(Eng.)  To  nourish  a  MPpent  in  your  bosom.  .  ' 

„  /  . 

360.  The  five  fingers  are  not  of  the  same  length. 

( Lat .)  Non  omnes  possumui  ewe  Scipiones. 

0 

lit  *  jy  J  cv  'i 

361^-He  tells  us  five  times  three  are  thirteen. 

-  -  *;  '  ; 

V^dTs,  ~ 

362.  He  set  himself  a  part  from  the  arbitrators, 
or  PunchaiU  >  >  .  •  , 

S  ■*  —  '■ 

L  v?  jt  **  'i 

'  363.  When  the  Pundit  revives  they  will  know, 
(that  he  is  recovered).  . 

^  e*  cd  4  J  *  'i 

364.  The  Pundit  deviates  from  both  faiths. 

*** ' 

365.  They  drink  the.  water,  and  then  enquire  the 

•  f  * 

cast,  (of  him  who  gave  it). 
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jj'  £c «J ^ 

366.  Drink,  water  after  straining,  and  adopt  a 

teacher  when  you  know  him. 

*  v  4"  «* 

•  Of r Jj>V{  1 

367.  He  has  diluted  it  with  Water: J  r  ' 

IjJLt  L.  K  Jb  v 

368.  A  bubble  of  water. 

Unsteady  in  disposition, 

•  b&)  Lt+j/jib  - 

363.  To  hang-  the  feet  over  the  grave ;  i.'  e.  To  bo 
about  to  giv^  up  the- ghost. .  .  . 

(EnS-)  To  have  one  foot  in  the, grave.  r  .  * 

*  "  *  *  'j 

ts*  sj7  V  y  yi 

370.  The  very  ground  trembles  under  my  foot 

Said  to  express  disgust  or  horror,  at  hearing  any  tiling  very  &1««  or 
wicked. 

^  j*m  t  SJJ  jy\  L*i  1  1 

371.  The  leaf  crackled  and  your  dave  fled. 

(Eng  )  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer.  .  * 

^  dt  jj\  W#  tty* 

372.  A  virtuous  woman  cannot  get  sackcloth,  and 

1  1  •  /  ' 
prostitutes  are  clothed  in  fine  linen. 
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373.  .It  is  proper  to  be  shut  up  ia'  a  basket  and?. 

.  put  by. 

It  is  either  very  precious  or  it  is  of  no  use.  ^ 

—  ^  .  *  — 
v\  j  '  *  ^uij  V*  j-  ci  [*k 

374.  The  Put’ fans  fight  and  tficir  sisters  jabiree' 

them :  literally  cur^e  their  beards.  » 

^  ■>'  UU  £  K  ^  ^ 

375  The  son  of  a  Put'han  is  sometimes  a  saiat, 

,  ,:■■■"  '  '  «  .  -  ■■■■  •  • 

and  sometimes  a  devil. 

J*® 

376.  'He  eats  the  last  crumbs  and  afterwards  gets  ‘ 

> 

wisdom:^  ' 

(  Eng.)  To  be  e  ^ay  after  the  fair. 

# 

Ijw  »abo  40g****  g*  b  \Sj 

377.  The  shopkeeper  was  of  an  easy  temper,  so 
he  put  in  ten  Sers,  (instead  of  one). 

^  a  lj  l  a  jj  ^  ^ 

37&-  He  emancipates  another’s  slave. 

{Eng.)  To  cut  thongs  from  anolher  man’s  leather. 

cW * *'*x i  ^  £  Zi 

3 79.  lie  reads  Persian  and  sells  oil:  see  the  sport 
of  Fate. 
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880.  She  is  a  lady  of  respectability,  (literally  of 
the  curtain  or  veil)  yet  wears  a  petticoat  of 
matting.  ' 

381.  A  chatterer  is  the  greatest  fool  in  the  world. 

•  *# 

cv V  b  uy  k\Ja  Ja 

,  .  •*  *  \ 

382.  The  field  is  another’s  and  so  are  the  cattle,  he 
is  a  vile  wretch  who  goes  to  hinder  them,  (from 

. V<  >  i  J 

grazing). 

{Eng)  Meddle  irit h  yourtiwti  matt  art  and  n«ve*  trouble  yourtelf  about 

mine.  .  *  i  *  -  r. 

:  ■ '  :  )  :  •  -  -  *  “  :  ‘ 

*^3*  <j^£a 

3S3.  He  digs  a  well  for  another  and  is  drowned 

% 

'  in  it  himself.  *  • 

'  •  .  ;  f  <  * 

SSI'.  If  it  rain  in  my  neighbour?  house,  some  drop8 
may  extend  Io  mine.  ’  r%  , 

It  impliet  that  some  advantage  may  be  derived  from  living  near  a  man 
of  property.  .  !  •  ‘ 

385.  To  the  son  of  a  meal  grinder  parched  grain 
is  a  profit. 
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386.  The  sore  is  ready  tp  bw^.  .  .>• 

Said  of  a  mpn  very  much  enraged  and  about  to  exprtaj  hit  anger. . 

387.  They  are  dying  at  the  foot  of  the  .Rsr  tree, 

though  the  fruit  is  ripe.  M 

L  e.  A  man  i*  tooindoient  to  avai.1  himself  of  obvioua  advantages. 

*&-  *4j  * 

388.  Put  on  your  turban,  I  have  done. 

Said  after  giving  good  but  probably  naeleyrcdunael. 

Sf7i 

389.  Put  your  turban  away. 

390.  The  turban  is  caught ;  by  a  stick,  &c. 

i.  t.  There  ia  some  impediment  in  the  way. 

391.  Consult  the  assembly  (of  five),  then  whether 
you  succeed  or  fail  it  is  not, your  fyult, 

393.  My  child  is  'ver^  dear,  my  Husbaiid  is  very 
dear,  which  shall  I  swear  by. 

I  i 
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•  ,  f 

^  tv  ^  j  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

393.  He  U  neither  her  son  nor  husband,  yet  in  his 
absence  she  mattes  great  lamentation,  (or  feigns 
great  concern). 

Spoken  of  a  person  who  affects  to  sympathise  with  a  sufferer  with  whoq 
he  has  no  connexion,  an  4  a  boot  whose  fate  hr  is  ip  reality  indifferent. 


394.  You  may  find  your  way  to  QUli,  by  repeated 
enquiries.  ' 


<iVc/;v  ^ 

395.  The  flame  of  one  who  intoxicates  himself  wjlk 
poppy  ipfusion,  will  not  mount  yery  high. 


O 4$  u*  ii 

396.  In  Poos  huddling  in  a  corner.  See  No.  96. 

j *  j/1*  OH 


397.  The  wind  blows,  hp  becomes  the  gallant. 

i 

398.  Erroneous  from  the  very  commencement. 

399.  first  at  hQmp,  afterwards  at  thp  mosque. 

(Eng,)  Charity  basins  at  home. 
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yj 3 J  &3*i  <z-3«i  Vi*  Z_  <Ai 

400.  iTh.e  Jogee,  drinks  first ;  (i.  e.  before  the 

mefal)  the  sensualist  when  half  done;  and  the 
sick  man  afterwards. 

yj  uV*  yf**3i 

401.  May  God  make  ray  hansel  lucky. 

0 

402.  Why  am  1  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  a  man 
Who  is  oh  foot,  calls  out  and  take  care. 

403.  When  the  child  is  begotten,  be  names  it 
MuhmOod. 

(Lai-)  Ant*  victoriam  eanit  trium  phutn. 

m 

404.  Reware  of  a  mean  fellow  who  has  filled  his 
belly,  and  a  respectable  man  who  is  hungry. 

i.  c.  A  low  man  tailed  to. fortune  is  likely  to  be  mischievous,  or  an  opu* 
lent  man  reduced  to  poverty, 

w5  V 

405.  He  is  not  in  want  but  his  habits  are  bad. 

b  '£  <L  V  t  /i  uy 

406.  When  he  had  filled  his  belly  he  began  to 
vex  the  poor. 

(Lai.)  Aspenut  nibil  est  hutniii  c.un  mrgit  in  altum. 
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o^j*  o K j'<  ji 

407.  Now  his  belly  is  filled  he  utters  big*wbrds. 

Said  of  one  who  was  humbl*  whilst  in  humble  circumstances*  but  fi m  t 
himself  airs  upon  acquiring  affluence  (Lot)  Honorae  mutant  mores. 

408.  He  has  got  rats  in  bisibelly. 

{Eng.}  He  has  a  wolf  in  hit  belly. 

c**  <*J  ^  0>  V  c± 

409.  They  take  out  their  feet  from  under  their 
'  bellies. 

Applied  to  people  who  unme  .  seeming  humility,  but  at  length  throw 
olf  the  mask,  or  shew  the  cloven  foot. 

410.  They  will  abuse  even  the  prince  behind  his 

back.  >  - 

411:  Behind  my 'back  the  Doorti  (sweeper)  it* 
king. 

^  ^  JH  JH 

412.  It  appears  so  from  my  having  mounted  the 
tree. 

Vide  Chaucer's  January  and  May,  the  original  of  which *•*»* 
orteatah  ' 

a 

>  jAH  uJ  LT& 

413.  When  1  have  done  grinding  I  will  thrash  you. 
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0  0^0  0 

414.  I  have  worked  myself  td  death  grinding 
cooking,  and  the  bride  has  come  and  eaten  it  all* 

Said  by  the  least  favoured  of  two  wives. 

u/’J1  o^yf  £ 

415.  1  could  without  remorse  put.  you  on  the  grind 
stone  and  tear  your  flesh  piece  meal. 

jj/j!  u-*  dL^  4 c-  jr*  Pi 

416.  My  husband  is  blind,  for  whom  should  I  dress. 

V5,)  m  f  iJ  y  ^ 

417.  The  gate  is  broken  and  the  fort  is  plundered. 

\j  ta*  U l  j>  ly'l  H 

418.  I  must  have  extensive  grounds  in  .  cultivation, 

when  1  have  neither  hoe  nor  spade.  See  No.  421. 

* 

419.  Alas  for  his  life  who  is  ever  dependant  on 
another. 

^  Wvi  H*  A 

420.  Holla  you,  turn  your  horse  hence. 

421.  Great  smartness  mine  indeed,  when  I  have 
neither  gown  nor  petticoat.  See  No.  418. 
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:  ^  -  J?  ji^  Jjt* 

422.  When,  the  flower  ^alls  the  froit  comes. 

ciV  U!-*  &  -L  J_ 

423.  He  has  grown  so  large  as  not  be  contained 

indus  joWrt  bfoly.  -  t_»  '  ,  -  '  ' 

V*  d$J  f*A*d£  *t^3H  ci^ 

.  j  .  •  "  tf  -  >  - 1  .  r  'i  * : 

424.  I  tread  along  with  the  greatest  caution,  i.  e. 

I  do  my  best  to  avoid  difficulties  or  disputes.  • 

(tng  )  To  loot  before  yob  leap,  or  uke  heed  ii  •  good  retd.  ' 

■  425.  The  stars  shine  at  night. 

V*  'i  lt  1  \Jy  ^'v j  U  ^ j  to 
4~6.  The  Tazce  (the  Arab  horse)  gets  whipped 
and  the  Toorkee  (Tartar ‘horse)  well  fed. 

.  The  good  and  »ble  sre  in  distress,  *nd  those  less  worthy  ire  io 

prosperity. 

(Eng.)  Desert  and  reward  seldom  go  together. 

^  ^  ry.  lt  ^ 

4,."i.  A  quilting  of  Moonj  (a  grass  of  which  a  sort 
of  thread  is  made)  upon  brocade. 

*  l'»Z  )  To  put  the  beggar  on  the  gentleman. 

4‘2S-  You  rcfI"'W  «»vo  hands  to  beat  time. 
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429.  By  a  touch  of  the  string  he  recognises  the  tune. 

(Let.)  Yerbum  sat.  -  ^ 

430.  Is  the  warp  or  the  tfoof  defective.  '■ 

i.  e.  What’s  the  matter  with  any  one  who  ia  offended  or  displeased. 

•,  'I  ?>  /  J-'| 

431.  The  slap  of  the  face  keeps' the  cheeks'  red. 

i.  e.  ^he  parties  pnni»h£<  recollect  the  pun^bment. 

b  b  *\j~  4i  'i '«»  cijf*  (►»*■  s** 

-T  '  ■ 

432..  The  jcareless  hussy  gave  it  and  the  helpless 
fellow  ate  it,  but  it  had  neither  pungency  nor 
flavour.  , 

p*  e.  No  good  can  come  of  wbat  two  unlucky  people  do  for  each  other. 


Jii  ^1  U  ^ 

433.  The  warm  Khich'hree  got  no  Ghefe,  and  so 
the  lime  has  been  passed. 

j.  e.  In  great  poverty. 

£34.  There  is  no  disputing  that  which  is  visible, 
(lit.  luminous.)  . 

£ ' y  ^  A  , 

435s  What  need  of  another,  put  a  stop  to  it  yourself. 
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J**.  f  J  *****  ^ A 

436.  Caster  on  caster  and  bad  luck  to  the  iqasler. 
A  school  boy's  phrase. 

The  word  Tnkhtutj$  any  board  or  planfe,  or  it  may  be  hem  the  board  m 
which  children  learn  to  writes  it  it  introduced  however,  merely  for  tk# 
jingle.  >  . 

<L  ')  t/V4  ^jr  uy 

437.  There  are  not  two  arrows  in  the  quiver,  and 

they  fight  merely  for  shame. 

0 

»*  r1*  s/j* 

438.  His  Turkish  is  expended. 

(Eng,)  He  has  got  to  the  length  of  bia  tether. 

V  *  f  \  '  1  * 

439.  No  one  knows  the  ways  of  women.  Sha 
murders  her  husband  and  becomes  a  Sutee. 

Alluding  to  a  popular  story. 

440.  The  twjst  is  taken  out  of  the  spindle. 

The  crooked  morals  of  any  one  are  reformed. 

Aft  «js^  j*  t*j 

441.  While  sesahium  remaihs  oil  may  beextrsded* 

i.  e.  Much  may  be  done  while  the  means  remain. 

*  Ji  of 

442.  Which  is  the  large  and  which  the  small  k*f 
of  the  Toolsee.  ' ' 

i. ..  £v.ry  loaf  baa  cqu.1  virtu*,  and  .like  conftn  fulare  WW*‘  ^ 
•aid,  of  iodividuala  of  lika  raok  and  worth. 
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u *2  Oi 

44 3.  He-  i s  fixed  to  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

4 

c£  *JJ?J '  JLjlJ  ji '  ^  J.  ^ 

444.  The  lower  teeth  remain  below  and  the  upper 
remain  above  •  that  is,  the  jaw  is  fixed  with 
fear,  &c. 

445.  You  shall  confess,  that  some  one  treats  me 

as  a.  wife.  i  • 

tSald  by  one  who  U  proud  of. superior  acquirements  to  one  of  inferior- 
jjretansiop*.  1 

<L*r  t*Ji'  )j(* 

446.  You  were  angry  and  so  I  gave  it  up. 


d'S**  y  '  X"  J** i}  J  ^J*3 
447'.  Neither  you,  nor  I  have  a  husband,  that  wa 

should  expect  to  have  children. 

448.  Cut  off  ray  nose  and  ears,.  I,  will  not  kav.e  of? 
my  habits.  !  ’ 

Said  by  a  woman  in  reply  to  bar.  hosband’a  threats.  '  '* 

449:  Why  do  you  thrust  your  feet  into  thp  toftx 
place. 


K  k 
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•  *  _ 

tv  V  cuv 

450.  Do  you  go  start  the  birds,  I  will  grill  and  eat 

« 

them.' 

L  e.  Teach  your  grandmother  to  rack  eggs* 

451.  May  your  mouth  be  filled  with  Ghee  and 
sugar.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  1186. 

« 

453.  I  swear  by  your  fortune. 

453.  What  practices  are  going  on  behind  your 
back. 

454.  He  is  your  equal  who  runs  and  catches  a 
deer.  i.  c.  A  dog. 

****** 

455.  To  ask  one,  how  many  teeth  he  has  in  his 
head. 

A  pfcraaa  implying  great  impertinences  or  inquisitiveness, 

VL> 

456.  When  his  belly  is  full,  the  Qulundub  is  a 
king. 
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i  ♦  l  y*  j**i  jjf 

457.  Repent  oh  slave  of  this  irksome  service. 

* 

J  ^  .<£.»?■ 

458.  Blockheads  pet  parrots,  liberties  amadavats, 
and  thieves  cherish  pigeons,  who  spy  out  other 
peoples  property. 

4  * 

r  »  Vi* 

459.  If  you  cherish  my  dear  daughter,  I  will  love 

even  your  bed’s  foot. 

Said  to  a  bridegroom  by  th«  mothtr-in*Uvr, 

*  * 

460.  Touch  me  and  I  die. 

0 

i  SMridj  < 

461.  Turaee  (a  sort  of  gourd),  or  Kuddoo  (pump¬ 
kin),  a  curse  upon  both. 

462.  Snap  the  thread ;  what  blockhead  have  you 
been  talking  with. 

cyh  uy  Jlrf  Jla  jt 

463.  If  you  go  on  every  branch,  I  will  go  on  every 
leaf. 

|»  •.  WUanvet  5U*t»8«mi  jovipwctiw,  I  will  orer-mtoh  yoo. 
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(*b  s***^ 

4G4-.  As  you  make  Jtamjunees,  1  may  make  2Za»i* 

junas. 

Said  by  a  wife  to  an  unfaithful  husband,  threatening  to  retaliate';  the 
JRamjuna  is  the  son  and  Ramjunce  if  the  daughter  of  a  prostituted  the  pbraia 
is  also  of  general  application* 

/  *•*  t*»  ^  /r  L  fi  r* *  f  $ 

465.  It  is  neither  for  yea  nor  me,  take  it  aad  pat 
it  into  the  fire. 

l/JJ  jj^d 

466.  I  will  not  part  with  you,  but  will  call  for  some 
of  your  brothers. 

Said  to  a  Rupee,  Ac,  ~ 

UJ 

467.  Do  you  feed  my  child,  and  I  will  boil  your 
Kkickrce.  See  the  two  next  Nos. 

/  <±  J5?  jy  ui*)* 

4GS.  Dp  you  cherish  my  infant,  aad  I  will  take 
care  of  your  old  man. 

469.  If  tljou  art  .mine.  I’m  thine,  i.  e.  If  you  will 
serve  me  I  will  seTve  you. 

( Eng.)  One  good  turn  deserve*  another. 

470.  A  drop  on  a  hot  plate,  «, 

Soon  expended  or  of  do  avail :  the  phraw  alludee  to  the  pneliee  *( 
testing  the  heat  of  an  iron  plate,  on  which  bread  is  to  be  baked,  by  «priokKog 
*  drop  or  two  of  water  on  it,  wfcilft  heatiqg  over  «  hce. 
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U*  0)#>  Ui*  U* 

471.  I  draw  water  for  you  and  the  bearers  draw 
mine  for  me. 

uy  x# 

472.  May  your  voice  be  heard  in  Mecca  and 
Mudccne. 

Ac! circled  to  one  tvho  brings  good  tidings. 

<£  lv  _ _ y  £.  ^  j9 

473.  Your  ear  is  your  Gosaee’s. 

y  jl  y  jj,  L*»  4j  JU 

474.  My  uncle  fought  famously,  though  he  had 
neither  bow  nor  arrows. 

jJjLySj  *U1  if  ^Ix.  fc’jSJ 

475.  He  has  neither  bow  nor  arrows,  God  will 
protect  him. 

0  ^  _  0  / 

*  d3  ] 

47 6.  He  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  the  bald  head  is 
come  back  a  saint. 

■Shaving  is  one  01  the  ceremonies  at  Pruyo*  and  other  holy  places. 

»  **j+ 

477.  On  the  third  day  a  dead  body  is  lawful. 

i-e.  To  a  man  who  ha*  fasted  three  days  or  is  neor  dying  o€  hunger, 
*r'>  food  it  allowed  by  Moohummudun  iavr. 
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^  jp 

4-78.  Oil  proceeds  from  sesamum. 

2?  ^ 

479.  Oil  may  be  burnt  till  it  is  Ghee,  (as  good)  and 
Ghee  till  it  is  oil,  (no  better.) 

4S0.  The  wretch  displays  sweetmeats  fried  ia  oil, 
(instead  of  Ghee)  at  a  distance. 

Applied  to  one  who  promise*  fair,  but  does  not  perform. 

u-  £  J#  <£ 

481.  The  oilman’s  ox  tinds  fifty  Cos  in  the  house: 
he  traverses  that  space-  walking  round  with  the 

lever  of  the  oil  mill. 

f 

482.  If  the  betel  vender  does  the  oilman’s  work, 
he  will  set  the  chimney  on  fire. 

j  if  *  i  4 

d*7 

4  S3.  What  can  the  oilman  know  of  the  price  of 
musk.  See  Part.  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  92. 

£.  V  £.  c/3  & JH  M7 

4Sf.  The  gentleman  is  in  his  garden  of  three 

Buhaui  trees. 


V 
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485.  God  forgives  three  offences. 

tA*  !&•  ^  US*  JS*  **  us*  * jy  ca*os^ 

486.  Neither  in  three  nor  thirteen,  nor  half  a  Sfer 
of  rope,  nor  a  jar  of  mustard  seed. 

i.  e.  Good  for  nothing. 

V  V jtf  U*J?  u)*U$ 

487.  Three  days  in  a  tomb  are  a  serious  mattef. 

Jjl  3*  £r*V 

488.  First  understand  the  thing  properly,  then 
put  it  io  practice. 

S  J  1 JH  **  IjH  J  V 

489.  Whether  the  pot  was  cracked  or  not,  I  heard 
it  clink. 

i.  e.  Whether  a  woman*!  character  is  really  bad  or  no,  fehe  had  at  lean 
the  credit  of  iU 

VJ* 

490.  The  camel  is  weary  and  the  inn  in  sight. 

491.  Insufficient  food  is  the  death  of  the  hale  man. 

U*  j  jj  I  to  I  j 

493.  A  little  to  eat  and  to  live  at  Benares.  .  i  . 

Tlw  with  of  a  pious  Hindu. 
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us*  J  '  * 

493.  Spit  on  hia  beard  and  fye  on  his  face. 

<js*  dj  V 

494.  They  spit  and  lick  it  up,  (misers.) 

ux*  j*-1  o  4 

495.  The  flour  of  parched  grain  cannot  be  moik 
tened  by  saliva. 

i. «.  Saliva  will  not  serve  to  knead  the  dough. 

V»  4  J  &  g*  if  . 

496.  He  kicked  him  off  from  under  the  sole  of  his 
foot. 

497.  Dread  of  a  drop,  (of  rain  or  any  slight  evil) 

498.  They  hunt  behind  the  curtain. 

Said  especially  of  a  hypocrite  with  a  long  beard  and  rosary. 

):4  J*> 

499.  Open  the  shutter,  the  idle  fellow  is  here. 

Vs 

500.  He  lives  and  that  is  all. 

Da  xj  tpif  #{  Vi  (£&  V*  ^ 

501.  Having  begged  your  food  cast  your  wallet 
behind. 
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502.  The  bread  is  a  Tukku,  whether  you  buy  it 
now  or  then. 

<£_  V  ^  s*  >  i-V-  <L-  cL£  ^ ^ 

503.  The  Bunyu's  wife  expends  a  Tukku  of  cloves, 
will  the  house  stand  or  not. 

J  ..AS?  J+ 

504.  The  fowl  is  one  Tukku,  the  duty  is  six. 

c**  A.  £  ^  l ^ 

505.  They  are  engaged  in  Tulla  naweesee. 

i  e.  Writing  nothing,  waiting  time. 

^  j*  erf  J  *  0  £ 

506.  Nine  men  will  be  afraid  of  a  broken  bow. 

%  jj j »•  *SXa»j  Si  b  i £  ^  f*  t  J 

^  )  J  £  UZ*  ^  j*  j*  t—ij  J  ^  ^  b  <—£•+} 

507.  He  wears  a  very  smart  turban  but  even  that 
is  his  wife’s  ear-rings.  A  floor  for  a  pious  pur¬ 
pose  is  kept  smart  with  cow- dung. 

Ji  y  jAm  b-b  'i 

50S.  An  unemployed  trader  weighs  the  heaps  of 
corn. 

L  1 
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t-J&V  ^jhV 

509.  What  advantage  can  one  brazier  derive  from 
exchanging  pots  with  another.  See,  Sect.  I. 
No.  381. 

<±J  ** i  ^  j 

510.  In  the  situation  where  Ram  has  placed  you, 
remain  contented. 

?  ^  ^ *  4-  $  u* 

51 1.  Magick  is  truth,  but  the  magician  is  an  infidel 

cAv-  cs*J  w* V  W  /W 
513.  She  who  is  beloved  is  the  wife. 

<i_  ))j  y~  ^  i  3-  £  * 

513.  Wake  and  be  merry,  sleep  and  weep. 

That  is  be  vigilant  and  alert,  and  misfortunes  will  be  prevented* 

I 

$14.  Waking  is  prosperity. 

0  '  * 

u**?  cL.  ^  ji  Vi  \  j  I  ^jj  t  U  W 

515.  To  go  is  at  ope's  ovyn  option  j  but  to  return 
depends  on  another. 

J  IjAilS  \ 

510.  The  Kulundur  knows  the  inconvenience  ho 
feels,  when  his  cocoa  nut  is  broken. 

(Eng.)  No  one  knows  where  the  shoe  pinchts  but  he  who  wears  it. 
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j  jV 

517.  Let  the  money  go  as  long  as  credit  remains. 

518.  When  the  father  dies  the  cattle  will  be  divided. 

( Eng.)  To  wait  fot  a  dead  man’s  shoes, 

■  ■ jj&Ml  Wf- 

519.  When  the  dice  is  thrown  it  is  always  five  or 
three.  Unlucky  throws  at  Choupur. 

(  Eng.)  He  always  throws  deuce-ace, 

520.  While  Gunga  and  Jumoona  flow.  i.  c.  For 
ever. 

521.  Wherever  you  look  it  is  Mr.  Nut’hoo’s  stock. 

\j  Uj!  \T 

522.  As*  vicious  as  he  is  little. 

523.  As  much  above  so  much  below. 

Th*re  is  much  more  in  a  wicked  person’s  thoughts  than  in  his  professions.. 
m  __ 

j  1 i_-J  U  Ul*. 

524.  The  snake  is  as  long  (in  proportion)  as  the 
G°h  (a  kind  of  lizard)  is  broad, 

jft  J  1  imJ  J  Sa. 

j25.  W  here  God  is,  there  is  every  thing. 
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jk  at  X  j* 

526.  Where  the  Moolla  is,  there  is  prosperity. 

b  j*  Jj  c j*  A»- 

527.  Where  they  see  the  fire  burning,  they  go  to 
warm  themselves. 

tL  V  ^  a*  tr?* 

52S.  He  knows  the  pain  whose  body  feels  it. 

529.  He  whose  house  leaks  will  best  have  it  stopped. 

530.  He  who  has  lost  his  property  is  called  the 
thief, 

531 .  He  who  has  no  daughter,  looks  upon  his  thres¬ 
hold  as  his  child. 

cEy*  *  <*  lj  (*.l  <—jb  ^  U 

532.  He  whose  father  and  mother  are  alive,  is  not 
called  a  bastard. 

^  1  0  £ 

533.  ,To  pull  the  beard  of  one  who  carries  you  in 
his  arms. 

^  Ulx*  m*  <£-*»- 

53f.  In  whose  house  the  man  that  asks  for  a  pice, 
receives  a  rupee. 
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^y)  /  <£-  tij  U  ^  Ij/-» 

^  ?*  <JJi>  V  ** J 

535.  Who  has  God  for  his  protection  can  suffer 
injury  from  no  one:  though  all  the  world  be  his 
foes,  they  cannot  twist  a  hair. 

\i  <t  |*T  J  j  )  t  jJ  ij  Ia  j3)  (,/*»■ 

536.  The  house  that  has  neither  aged  nor  mature,' 
(persons  in  it)  is  on  the  totter. 

i 

U*1  O'*  ^  CZV  Ui* ji*  t .-*• 

537.  It  is  better  to  go  abroad,  than  remain  at  home 
to  be  poor. 

538.  He  has  given  his  daughter,  what  would  you 

have  more'.  y 

^  ^  /  <* 

539.  He  who  gives  is  the  master,  (or  profanely, 
God.) 

540.  Liver  is  liver  and  gall  is  gall,  (or  more  pro¬ 
perly  gall  bladder.) 

That  which  ia  naturally  good,  or  bad  mu*t  always  be  ao. 
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541.  Kindred  is  only  between  those  who  are  seen, 
i.  e.  Who  are  alive. 

V 

542.  May  it  not  be  the  weaver’s  arrow. 

Alluding  to  a  story  of  a  weaver,  who  went  to  figh>  and  being  wo'iodfd 
with  an  arrow,  prayed,  that  it  might  not  prove  that  he  was  hit.  The  pro. 
▼erb  implies  a  hope,  that  a  misfortune  may  be  prevented  before  it  is  too  lau, 

U*  ^  1  1 

U"  s*  ^  y*  ,/«<  ty*  ^  W  ^ 

543.  The  Nymphaea  dwells  in  water,  and  the  moon 
in  the  sky ;  (but)  he  that  resides  in  the  heart  of 
another,  is  always  present  with  him. 

Thi,  ,n.o!„  of  Xymphm  expand.  flower,  .t  night,  and  i>  km 
feigned  to  be  In  love  wilh  the  moon. 

544.  A  man  s  breast  is  burnt  and  the  spectators 
laugh. 

54j.  The  top  ridge  of  a  burnt  house. 

A  man  who  survives  lus  family. 

y** 

t—J  ^  Uu>£  L««. 

j4(».  In  tne  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety. 
See  Prov.  XI.  14. 
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£  I  jjtf  *  t«*J  Uiyj  £,'»  L,'/  l{  u?* 

547.  The  all  bountiful  gave  a  stately  elephant  to 
him  who  was  shoeless,  and  instead  of  poison  he 
found  a  bride. 

A  merchant  importuned  by  a  beggar  for  Beekh  alms,  gave  him  nn  order 
on  his  correspondent  for  Bikht  poison,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him ;  the  cor¬ 
respondent's  daughter  however  being  named  Bikha ,  he  so  read  the  order, 
and  treating  the  mendicant  with  great  respect,  mounting  him  on  an  elephant, 
Ac.,  made  him  his  son-in-law.  The  proverb  is  partly  a  sarcasm  on  the 
writing  called  merchant's  PTngariy  which  is  singularly  indistinct,  and  the  o*a 
pf  which  leads  to  many  ridiculous  and  perplexing  mistakes. 

d.  ^  cw*  1 4_  V  err 

548.  The  shame  is  his  who  begot  them. 

<Jb  j4  h  h  Jj  \»  jJ  a 

0 

£49.  He  that  searcheth  shall  find,  though  he  seek 
in  deep  water.  But  what  can  that  poor  sinner 
ohtaip  who  sits  inactive  on  the  shore. 

550.  A  festival  in  a  forest.  See  Sect.  I.  No.  417. 

^7  J  )  1  ^ 

551.  He  never  saw  even  a  mat  and  dreams  of  a 
be<l. 

*4  *  C*f>  i  V  C*4A»- 

552.  Those  that  arc  loved  whilst  little,  will  give 
pain  when  big. 
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a?- 

553.  How  should  an  animal  that  has  lived  od  fresh 

•  pasfure  eat  straw. 

•  —  _  *  * 

^ v-*-  ^  /•<  ^y  V# *» 

554.  There  is  neither  birth  nor  wedding;  plague 
on  the  singer  why  does  she  teaze  me. 

d  d.  j*  t-Jj* 

boo.  The  young  man  is  frightened  at  flight,  the 
old  man  at  death. 

<£*W/ Va  ji 

556.  The  young  man  dies,  and  the  old  man  thinks 
of  wedding. 

i->  ji  ym  cjIj 

557.  What  is  said  is  well  said:  how  well  you  speak! 

Said  ironically. 

4 

<£_V  /  ^  J~  A.  ii  >*■ 

558.  He  that  speaks  shall  go  for  the  Ghee. 

It  alludes  to  a  story  of  four  blockheads,  who  'having  agreed  to  provide 
a  meal  jointly,  quarrelled  about  who  should  briny:  the  GAee,  and  nol  being 
able  to  decide  the  matter  any  other  wav,  agreed  tiiat  be  who  should  first 
bre;\k  silence  should  go.  As  they  sat  silent,  thev  were  seen  by  the  watch, 
and  giving  no  account  of  themselves  carried  before  the  Magistrate,  wbow 
they  still  refused  to  speak,  flnyged  them  al',  when  one  crying  out  with  pain* 
the  others  exclaimed,  you  ate  to  go  for  the  Ghee. 

<■**  o«*  y  l/  V  j-  c"-*  V^e 

559.  What  is  on  a  Brahman’s  tongue,  is  in  the 

Brahman' s  books.  (At  least  lie  says  so.) 
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ImJJ  Ia  jj  A>>  if  J  b  j  JJ  y* 

500.  If  a  freckle  goes  beyond  its  bounds,  it  becomes 
a  copper  pice. 

i.  e.  As  large  and  unnatural.  See  Sect.  1.  No.  427.  ' 

(Lat.)  Eat  modua  io  rebus.  (Eng.)  There  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  • 
thing.  '* 

^  u  y O  ^ 

561*i  TTliey  eYcbange  like  pease  for  pease. 

Said  of  two  people  quarrelling  and  fighting  in  a  market  place. 

* 

j*  ^  u*  f*  ^  ^ 

562.  The  oxen  are  almost  killed  with  ploughing/ 

the  horse  feeds  at  his  case.  - 

563.  He  wh6  givesi  themoney/his  child  shall  have  • 
the  sport. 

kjV  Ui\-»  ^ n  ^ 

564!  He  does  not  even  beat  a  dog  till  he  has  wiped 
his  hands. 

After  a  meal ;  lest  lie  should  lose  any  grains  of  rce,  &c.  stickingto  hi) 
fingers  that  lie  ha*  fed  liiuiaelFwith*  It  ia  sdid  of  a  miser. 

4  '  _ 

:  <2? ; 

565.  He  that  went  up  aloft  to  make  water,  is  dead. 

^  ^  V  z—  i  n  ^ 

566.  .Whomever  he  sees  of  a  dark  .complexion,  (he 

says)  this  is  my  uncle.  , 

Applied  to  one  who  claims  as  his  own,  every  thing  that  has  a  alight  re¬ 
semblance  to  his  own* 

M  m 
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")*• 

567.  He  that  performs  service  will  receive  fruit, 
(or  a  recompense). 

\Tjt,  l/~'  ji  J-J*- 

568.  The  sleepers  is  a  male  calf,  the  waken  a 

female. 

i.  e.  The  man  who  waa  awake,' to*>k  care  to  aecare  the  moA  valotMe* 

U-i-.  \fjrn. 

56?.  Whose  friend  is  a  Jogi? 

'That  i»,  alwaya  wandering  about,  he  {brow  ooiroexlooi  with  other 
people. 

Af~  ^ 

570.  He  that  tumbles  into  a  ditch  has  wandered 
out  of  his  way. 

571.  He  that  eats  the  Gcor  (treacle)  must  have  hil  • 
ears  pierced. 

t-J**  <L*  u«*V-  <£aV 

572.  A  weaver’s  shoes  and  a  soldier’s  wife  get  old 

.without  being  used. 

0  _ 

'  *r*  c* 

573.  She  who  fondles  a  child  more  than  a  mother,' 
is  called  a  she-devil. 
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/*»  J  £*  {J\  *  ^4  %** 

674.  That  which  is  in  the  mind  comes  into  the 
mouth. 

People  will  Ujfc  of  what  rnns  in  their  head. 

JV  U*"  U y? 

575.  As  a  blanket  gels  soaked  it  becomes  heavy. 

J 

67@.  As  you  bathe  you  shall  jceap  the  fruit. 

It  alludes  to  bathing  in  holy  streams. 

1/KjV 

577.  The  crew  of  a  vessel ;  (which  finding  no  land 
returns  ever  and  anon  to  the  masts  and  yards). 

Said  of  a  man  whom  there  is  no  getting  rid  of. 

V#  U*  j  (jy>  <X***»‘  ^ 

578.  To  go  wheresoever  one’s  horns  can  enter. 

i.  e.  To  seise  the  nearest  place  of  refuge. 

579.  When  there  is  a  marriage,  they  may  sing  all 

ii 

night  LI 

i/  b-  jVj*- 

580.  WhSre  there  is  a"  seer  there  is  ofie  and  a 

quarter  :  that  is,  it  makes  but  little  difference.'  * 

.  •,  V'.  '  ■' \ 

In  far  a  Ptifoy,  in  for  a*  Poond. 
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_  * 

C*fc  <±  j/*y  (A-?* 

584  Where  a  neeJle  can  not  enter  they  thrust  the 
share  of  a  plough.  See  Sect.  I.  .No,  452. 

*  *  •• 

d-  V  ^ ^  V  ”  <L  j  ci  ^ 

5$2.  If  any  one  stoop  to  you,  stoop  to  them,  if  they 
stop  you,  stop  (item.  '  •  •  •’  1  ■ 

i}  0  V  O  ^•V*  «J  •)  ,J 

5S3.  Where  there’s  a  crowd  there’s  a  cloud  (of 
dust). 

~ji  J V  <i_  V  J  ^ 

581  Where  he  goes  hungry  he  remains  thirsty.' 

1.  e.  He  is  always  io  some  (rouble* 

<*_  V V  U  <jS\ jj[j  f' ^£\j  *** 

585.  A  hair  of  that  man’s  head  will  never  bff 
crooked,  whom  God  protects. 

*  CJ  If  j  m* 

586.  He  lives  in  a  hut  and  dreams  of  palaces^ 

See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  76,  ’ 

587.  If  I  live  I  will  partake  the  lloli^  (spring  festivir 
ty)  if  I  die  the  account  will  be  settled. 
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\J*  jV.  hi?-  kJ*  \J  <J!V 
5SS.  He  has  not  a  farthing  (literally  a  piece  of 
Pan)  in  his  pocket  and  the  blockhead  strays  front 
shop  to  shop. 

—  —  1 

•  689.  Sita  returned  alive,  though  heavy  blov^ 
were  dealt. 

■<— >1  *t_>l  * 

690  He  champed  pulse  whilst  he  lived,  and  has 
stamped  down  his  money  now  he  is  dead. 

Said  of  a  miser.  "  ' 


Li  t  jJ  jO  lag  t 

591.  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

Ljj  (jO^j  Utja. 

592.  As  you  sow  60  you  shall  reap. 


593.  My  assafaetida  is  as  good  as  your  empty  grain.' 

4  '  ~  ;  '  *;  °  ’ 

Tit  for  tat:  two  rogue*  having  made  an  exchange,  one  gave  earth  smeared 
over  with'jfrsgaftetida  instead  of  the  drug,  and  the  other  paid  him  with  puUey 
that  bad  been  blighted  and  the  pod*  of  which  were  empty.  *  ’  1 

594r.  Put  on  breeches  according  to  their  make,  and 
dan.ee  according  to  the  figure. 

#•  •»  To  act  according  to  your  means. 
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'595.  As  long  as  a  camel  and  a  fit  companion  for  a 
.  fool. 

Tali  iron  are  generally  considered  u  limpletoMa 

ItT*  Ji  ^ 

£96.  If  the  Dewalee  is  a  bawd,  the  Dusahura  ji 
a  pimp.  , 

jb> y«J  JG  ^-jJ  J  I  jM  I 

597.  Where  there  is  a  careless  hussy  aud  a  harlot, 
the  same  practices  will  be  ascribed  to  all. 

. 

598.  According  to  the  wish  will  be  the  blessing. 

0 

Lju  Ij  y-» ' — jj 

599.  As  you  have  spun  the  thread  I  have  wove  it. 

600.  He  has  met  with  his  match. 

.  ,  jy"  c^“*  -  ' 

601.  Such  as  Husuti,  such  is  JBusun. 

'  ~ 1  *' £  V1  Q}i£  J  «S  **■■«»  US*  t 

602.  Life  is  no  longer  one’s  own,  when  the  heart  is 
fixed  on  another. 

603.  Whilst  my  brother  lives  there  will  be  no  wiot 
of  sisters-iu-law. 
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•  0 

Aft  4 1  ^  ^  d-*  ** 

604.  The  son  disregards  his  father  whilst  alive,  and  . 
offers  the  Sraddhu  when  dead. 

d.^  <£.J  Ji '  '*£!  J  '<?“ 

605.  He  shakes  his  wrapper  and  spreads  it  out,  and' 
so  the  beggar  sleeps. 

o'/V7?"  -  ,  .- 

606.  He  who  eats  offal  does  it  for  the  desire  of 
dainties. 

i.  e.  He  •ubmits  lo  ao  inferior  office,  in  Tiope  of  future  ■promotion. 

607.  I  will  lie  to  your  face.  ! 

'  J  ^ ^  Vs  ;«*• 

608.  To  lie  and  eat  ordure  are  the  same. 

V<-»T  <d  £+3  r *  £ 

609.  Thejiar  is  dead,  and  you  have  not  even  had  a 

•  ^ 

fever.  ‘ 

U*L ^  a*  &  y  b  j  j  V 

610.  If  a  horse  with  four  legs  stumbles,  what  can 

the  man  who  has  two  do  ?  , 

(Latr).VUiii  n'.mo  sine.nascitur.  (Eng)  Every  bean  bath  iU  black. 
See  Part  X.  Sect,  II.  ITuJ'SO.  " 

£  •  :  jV»  V Ajaj ymj£  W 

611.  Only  four  days  have  passed  and  she  wants  to  - 
go  buy  ginger. 
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612.  Four  days  ago  he  was  a  Chumar ,  and  is  now 
an  astrologer. 

W-*  k//  V 

613.  What  has  a  servant  to  do  with  excuses. 

.  cs*  >  1'i*  ^  £  C5y*  J  ^ 

61 4.  When  a  servant  has  no  excuse,  the  dog  serves 

him  for  one. 

,r.  (  .....  ,«*.  *5/  V  VJS-  V 

615.  He  talks  words  of  forty  Sers.  (he  talks  either 

much  or  largely).  ,  ■ 

V  ; 

616.  The  price  of  the  skin. 

S«id  of  any  thing  bought  cheap,. 

mv  iJr*  ,u±+  All*, 

617.  There  are  no  stains  in  the  moon. 

6  IS.  The  moonlight  hiis  falfen  oh  him? 

Said  especially  of  a  horse  that  is  weak  in  the  back, 

619.  From\un<lerstundihg..ittyas,.wished  (that  he 
(should  remain),  the  ass  left  off- grazing  among** 
the  grain. 

Said  in  illustration  of  a  person  who  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction^ 
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*  <>*/»'  ^  jr?* 

620.  A  bird  and  milk. 

That  is  the  two  are  in  compatible. 

621.  Go  drown  in  the  water  of  the  lid  of  the  boiler. 

622.  Quickly  betrothed,  quickly  wed. 

If  &  (JJJ  j  t«  Ij  \jji  U 

623.  A  stranger  has  seized  the  country  without 
better  or  licence. 

624.  I  called^  him  uncle  and  left  him. 

u/k  *  ^  ^  S?  dt  jf 

625.  He  did  not  mount  step  by  step,  nor  distin-. 

guished  the  head  from  the  feet. 

i«  e.  To  do  any  thing  in  a  confuted  manner. 

626.  A  moving  mosque. 

Said  of  any  holy  personage, 

b*  wV*  o"  lb  "jf- 

62/.  The  bird  perished  and  the  boy  was  still  dis¬ 
pleased. 

Said  of  one  who  twaaiu  dimtitfied  with  a  .anioe.that  ha*  cost  the  iter- 
former  great  p«in», 

Na 
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V  y  ^  /*■ 

628.  The  hen  sparrow  collects  the  stuffing  (for  the 
nest)  and  the  cock  scratches  it  to  pieces. 

Said  of  •  prudent  woman,  with  an  extravagant  husband. 

^  ji 

629.  It  looked  smooth  and  so  the  feet  slipped. 

^  ^  ji  j/  ^ 

630.  Pouring  water  upon  a  greasy  jar*. 

It  slip*  »way,  like  money. 

631.  4  Lungotee  is  a  prize  to  a  thief  as  be  passes. 

(Eng.)  AH’*  fish  that  come*  to  net. 

632.  Rubber  seeing  the  hand-mill  going  roun<1' 
wept,  that  nothing  was  whole  whiph  bad  oncp 
come  between  the  mill  stones. 

jj,  *<f\  ji*  Je- 

633.  I  cannot  get  on,  my  name  is  Kdodvk- 

i.  e.  A  fool. 

xJshxJjj** 

631,  Cattle  do  not  die  of  the  currier’s  purse- 
^  J*  *  ^  V" 

635.  The  skin  may  go  but  not  the  pice. 

(Eng.)  Yon  will  get  nothing  of  a  miner  but  hi#  pk\n. 
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_  0 

V  o  h  jsij  b  Uy  3  V 

636  When  the  lady  is  pleased  the  husba'nd  pre- . 

pares  the  offerings. 

0  —  *  0 

vy  *  ^  L.  £_  ) 

637.  When  the  lady  is  pleased,  she  brings  the 
family  with  her. 

£j£> \j  jh 

638.  An  eclipse  of  the  full-moon. 

Said  when  an  ugly  man  embraces  a  handsome  woman. 

J  1*0  L 

639.  Ants  and  dogs  to  guard  sweetmeats. 

0  0  ' 

640.  All  thieves  are  cousins. 

J  J  ^  °  0^*3*  >Jj3?-  J3S- 

641 .  The  thief  has  committed  the  theft  and  is  off, 
you  may  give  the  alarm  (or  beat  the  drum)  with 
a  pestle,  (any  noise  is  of  no  use). 

C£*  j*  l*»  ji  * jj*  •>  )  j>* 

642.  The  thief  and  the  cattle  arc  both!  present. 

^ J  3T" 

643.  The  lamp  shows  the  thief.  ~- 

& 

644.  The  thief  s  mind  is  intent  on  the  packet. 
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j)*j$ £j&- 

645.  A  peacock  in  the  thief’s  house. 

i.  e,  A  thing  that  betrays  itself. 

646.  The  straw  in  the  thief  s  beard :  (by  which  he 
was  detected). 

It  alludes  to  a  well  known  story. 

647.  A  thief  detects  a  robbery.  See  the  next. 

648.  One  thief  Is  acquainted  with  another.  See 
the  last. 

( Eng.)  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief, 

^  <L. M £  J <s?  **» ^  <L  ~/i 

649.  Catch  a  thief  with  a  purge,  and  a  harlot  with 
a  bed. ; 

■  tfJfV  vT  ^ 

650.  The  cow  will  speak  in  the  thief s  beljy. 

O 

y  j&- 

651.  The  thief  walked  off  with  the  bundle,  and  the 

labourers  have  been  dismissed  without  work. 

.  o  *  -  -  ^  ,  t 

uH  *  j  4-f  j  y 

652.  The  rat  rattles  the  coverlid  and  makes  his 

nature  known; 
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&  *!$  *¥l 

653.  The  mouse’s  young  set  to  work,  to  make  hole*. 

654.  The  rat  finds  a  lump  of  turmeric  and  sets  up 
Tor  a  druggist. 

655.  There  is  enmity  between  the  sparrow  and  the 
falcon?  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  1, 

-  *  . 

656.  Parched  maize  is  the  excellent  offspring  of 
millet. 

An  expression  used,  but  rather  contemptuously,  when  the  child  of 
worthless  parents  turns  out  good  for  something. 

v+i  V  J»  ^yJ  o 

657.  Even  to  an  ant,  death  is  sufficient  suffering. 

658.  There  is  perpetual  mourning  in  an  ant’s  nest. 

one? 

659.  I  have  not  the  strength  of  an  ant,  if  found 
where  shall  I  hide. 

sj*  ^ *  y  J*  J~y  ^yy 

660.  When  the  ants  are  about  to  die  they  get  wings. 
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681.  I’hey  grind  Modtig  upoti  my  bOsorii. 

662.  It  winnows  water. 

I.  e.  The  rain  it  as  thick  at  the  chaff  from  the  basket,  used  in  winnowing 
coro* 

i  X.J  Q  ySj  AyJ 

6 ft Winnowing  baskets,  musical  instrument,  and 
long  hair  are  three  things  to  be  found  in  Bengal. 

651.  There  is  hot  an  old  straw  in  the  thatch. 

(**J  e*?“ 

665.  He  is  a  Roostum  incog. 

/  3 1  a  b  ib  i3j  0  I? 

666.  The  milk  of  the  sixth  day  is  still  sensible. 

I.  e.  The  maternal  affection  is'  still  as  strong  as  e»‘er. 

f**? 

667.  T6  let  go  a  musk-rat. 

i.  e.  To  say  something  that  shall  make  (wo  penoos  hostile  to  each  other. 

60S.  The  knife  is  no  better  than  the  dagger. 

Jr  *  Ar  ***?■  . 

669.  Take  breath  under  the  knife:  i.  e.  bear  up  to 
the  last. 
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j.y  |  jg: 

670.  He  died  as  soon  as  h$  ty^che.^  fu^. 

671.  A  little  njouth  and  a  large  morsel.  See  the  naxV 

672.  A  little  mouth  nod  hig  words. 

Said  to  aoy  low  person  who  presumes  (o  use  laoguage  Incompatible  with 
|ii«  situation. 

*J  1  jt 

673.  A  small  house  and  large  connexions.' 

Sumdhiana  is  every  thing  belonging  to  a  father-in-law. 

674  Let  the  rut  go.  My,  he  will  live  though  he 
have  lost  his  tail. 

675.  What  relationship  is  there  to  the  village  that 
•  is  left. 


676.  Why  talk  of  a  village  which  ope  has  aban¬ 
doned. 


JjU. 

677.  Sis:  grains  of  rice  and  nine  skins  of  water. 

678.  To  skin  four,  and  dress  fjve  for  sauce. 
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679.  The  hose  was  cut  off  for  sneezing. 

d- d. V  S^d^d^H?  . 

680.  After  sneezing  you  may  eat  or  bathe,  bat  not 
go  into  any  one's  house. 

Uccftuse  it  U  considered  ati  omen  of  ill  lock, 

U  tiJ Xjj  j 

681  He  spurns  the  grave  of  Hatiic. 

L  e.  He  w  still  more  liberal* 

4 

vy  A**  2**  ^ 

682.  All  may  collect  at  the  breakfast  meeting.’ 

A  feast  is  held  by  Shettu  after  the  mourning  for  Hvsusni 
Hoosoen,  to  which  all  sects  are  invited. 

S~_y*  Ul*  A  J  'i  uy  J  1»- 

683.  Talking  of  a  man  who  is  in  ecstasy,  (of  a  reli¬ 
gious  nature  practiced  or  feigned  by  Fuqeers), 
is  like  beating  curds  with  a  pestle. 

681.  Wealth  and  state  are  gone,  but  the  disposi¬ 
tion  is  unaltered. 

* 

d 

K  Jl  o  4fu>-  1  jj  J  ti  «j  If  J  u. 

685.  He  has  neither  ecstasy  nor  doctrine ;  a  bit  of 
bread  and  a  spoonful  of  pease,  is  all  he  is  good  for. 
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ti  tT*  €* 

686.  Pilgrimage  is  pilgrimage,  and  trade  is  trade. 

The  pilgrims  to  Muqqu,  and  other  holy  shrines  in  the  Fast,  are  i*\  the 
habit  of  combining  profit  with  pietv,  and  whilst  professing  to  undertake 
the  journey  from  motive*  of  devotion,  purpose  in  truth,  a  commercial 
adventure. 

L Sh  <!—*  'j  |*  'v®* 

657.  Even  God  is  afraid  of  scoundrels. 

U  \£  a  \  ja. 

658.  What!  shall  I  eat  forbidden  food,  and  be 
content  with  turnips. 

(  Eng.)  One  may  as  well  be  hanged  lor  five  pound*  as  five  pence. 

l-J 

689.  In  account  barley  corn  by  barley  corn;  in 
munificence  a  hundred  by  hundred. 

U  M  U-*. 

690.  An  account  is  always  new. 

i*  e.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  lay  by  and  be  forgotten* 

LS*  d*  ^  L5A  d^  J2- 

691.  Right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong. 

C?4*  ji  J  ^  J*  j  ^  ^  d^“ 

692.  If  the  upright  are  kept  from  their  right,  it 
will  rain  coals  of  fire. 

:  1  ^  j  K  d 

693.  God  assents  to  truth. 

O  o 
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K  dllfUj* 

694-.  Truth  is  the  name  of  God. 

^  J  j!  Ij  ii  If  ^sl*. 

695.  The  wealth  of  Mr.  Laloo,  is  such,  that  it 

makes  way  to  neither  the  throat  nor  the  palate. 

«  0  0% 

U*  ^  ^  3r*  j  o'  V sj 1 A 

696.  A  confectioner’s  daughter,  and  a  butcher  for 
her  husband. 

u  & */ o;  ^ 

697.  A  friend’s  mare  may  kick  a  horse  of  Iraq. 

69S.  A  fellow  wife  though  a  Hcori,  is  worse  than  a 
she-devil. 

Said  by  the  wife  of  a  mao  vtfto  has  more  wives  than  one*. 

d.  A?  *J  $  c.  A!  u°J*- 

699.  When  the  reservoir  is  full,  then  the  pipe  plays. 

CV  JJj 

700.  Subsistence  is  obtained  by  some  means  or 
other,  and  so  is  death. 

701.  A  mangy  dog  and  a  velvet  dress. 

(En§.)  Flue  feathers  make  fine  bird** 
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j  £  /  lL>  la- 1_^  la- 

702.  Lick  the  dust  before  you  speak. 

It  implies  disbelief  of  what  the  person  says. 

% 

CJ*  tTyi  Ai'V  0  Ct/U. 

703.  By  throwing  dust’ the  moon  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
cealed.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  No.  1S2. 

J sH  £  <A  ^  J-t*  ** 

704.  The  dust  of  the  ground,  and  the  flower  of  the 

V 

Bukaen. 

They  are  equally  worthless  and  typify  a  person’s  charaoier  or  assertion**. 

c£.  uhjx  j '<>■  c/u- 

705.  Winnowing  dust  and  picking  jujubes. 

i.  e.  To  be  unprofitably  employed. 

706.  T.O  accept  the  invitation  of  an  aunt,  Uni: 
repent  of  it. 

(Eng)  Visit  your  aunt,  but  not  every  day  in  the  year* 
j  Uy*  ji>  '*• 

707.  The  Qulondur  may  reside  in  an  empty  house. 
ij)  lijJLui  \itut  tl I  ^  j  la.  L»?  Ia  J  .»• 

708.  How  can  I  go  empty  handed  ;  I  will  at  heist 

take  some. message.  ] 

709.  Gold  on  a  stick. 
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?  10.  What  God  has  given  be  upon  my  head. 

j.  e.  I  wijl  submit. 

j}  tj  a  ^  ^  jJ^U  a*. 

711.  What  God  has  given  be  upon  my  shoulder*, 
what  the  umpires  have  awarded  be  upon  my  head. 

cs*  ^  tj> r—  jt? £  1 

712.  They  have  returned  from  the  house  of  God. 

Said  m  derision  of  a  person  who  affVct*  to  foretell  event*. 

713.  May' God  never  make  any  person  dependant 
upon  another  for  any  thing.  See  No.  325. 

m 

714.  If  God  give  horns  that  will  be  proper. 

L5k *  £.  J  U; «» t  ai. 

713.  When  God  gives  it  comes  through  the  thatch. 

716  "When  God  gives  any  thing  he  does  not 
enquire,  “  who  art  thou.” 

ls*  J  u*  J  lj  j  1 

717.  God  provides  food,  and  the  slave  is  a  Qoozzaq 
(or  plunderer). 
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t "  Ai- 

718.  People  become  great  through  performing 
their  duty. 

l  ix a! J  LJ 

719.  Though  salt  be  cheap  I  am  none  the  better. 

^  if  <»£;  tf  £  t^s  <*  1  jo- 

720.  When  put  in  a  lathe  the  knot  of  wood  which 
is  cut,  cuts  again. 

u4  ^  3*  A*  ^  r^°~ 

721.  The  words  of  Khizur  are  true.  See  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  sage.  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  5j7. 

Ui*  ^  1  ^  ijA- 

722.  There  is  some  difference  between  one’s  self 
and  divinity. 

I  j  1*  *»  j  l  Ait  1U  i*  jj  \  j  U  (S’  Laj  1  jj>.  jo-  j-.i. 
72 if.  The  shoes  and  waistband  are  present,  come 

Maolla  read  the  marriage  ceremony  on  trust. 
tfi  j'* 

724.  Khela  Khan  the  beau. 

Said  of  a  simpletoo  who  gives  himself  airs. 

725.  The  nurse  knows  her  own  pains.' 
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728.  The  ant  that  is  bruised  will  bite  again.  See 
•  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  591. 

_  .  S 

Ui*  L^"’  ^  \jiyi  Ui+  Ijr1 1?  ^  J-*  vj^ J  j  0 

727.  A  taylor’s  needle  sometimes  stitches  muslin 

j * 

and  sometimes  eanvas. 

JJ 

72S.  To  be  on  the  ocean,  and  to  come  home 
thirsty.  _ , 

U"  J  U»  4 

729.  Ten  fingers  and  ten  lamps. 

(Eng.)  Many  men  many  minds. 

U*** 

730.  They  look  forward,  cutting  off  ten  year*. 

t_s* oJ yh  <£_**•<£. 4-r'—  jU*T j Uij 

731.  The  gait,  speech,  action  and  Turban,  of  every 
man,  differs  from  all  others. 

732.  Where  is  the  enemy  :  in  your  arms. 

m 

*  A.  y*  **  di  t—  J 

7 33.  An  enemy  neither  sleeps  nor  allows  his  foe  to 
sleep. 
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* 

&  V  J  d?  cy  O 3* '  *  U**  dd^  d?J  U ?-  <-V  * 

734.  He  exists  (securely)  amongst  foes,  like  the 
tongue  amongst  the  thirty  teeth. 

d.  V  3*+  *  /  * 

735.  The  king  dove  sits  mourning,  the  crow  eato  X 
the  fruit. 

Jjjj  J  * 

7 36.  The  heart  is  a  mirror  for  the  heart. 

(j*  d?  J  J  $  J  - 

737.  There  is  a  way  from  heart  to  heart. 

Jo 

738.  God  is  monarch  of  the  heart. 

yj  !*■  <£**>  y.  •>  ^  ij  * 

739.  At  the  Dewalce  at  Dillee,  the  face  shines,  but 
the  belly  is  empty. 

Jj4  ^  ^  j  y  j*  j  1  ^  j*  * 

7 40.  A  farthing’s  worth  of  pease,  and  the  sound  of 
.  grinding  all  night. 

(£ft£.)  Great  cry  and  little  wool. 

CS*  £$  <L Vf;  d^y  >*J  'a  J  ^/s*  A 

741.  He  buys  a  di$h  for  a  farthing,  aud  examines  it 
to  see  whether  it  be  cracked. 
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742.  Breath  is  a  prize. 

i.  e.  It  is  lucky  to  escape  with  life* 

bT  ja 

743.  What  trust  i9  there  that  the  breath  will  return. 

b  j  i_~i  xi  l»»  £  ^  jj  b  »  XsJ  {j^*  |*  i 

744.  Tie  a  blanket  to  its  tail  and  give  it  to  the 
moonlight. 

0*  IT  ^  «^U  j*  4 

745.  The  breath  is  in  the  nostrils. 

746.  To  nod  during  the  day,  and  spin  through  the 
night. 

747.  When  the  day  is  gone,  there  is  the  night 

Uil jf  t— -«4i  O  \j  j  jl  AA*  |jj  4 

748.  The  days  were  festivals,  and  the  nights  u 
Shubi  Burat. 

I.  e.  A  scene  of  constant  mirth* 

749.  Whilst  the  world  lasts  there  is  hope.' 
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u* S.j*  ^U< 

750.  The  world  Worships  appearance. 

(Eng.)  The  world  is  still  deceived  by  ornament.  Su  are-spear. 

j 

*751.  There  is  the  world  and  flattery. 

v* <± j£  s*  W  v/’jy 
752.  What;  have  blockheads  horns.* 

L*  t/jy  7  ^  1  y  a 

^53.  There  is  no  exchanging  looks  with  a  madman.’ 

I.  e.  It  is  better  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  an  unreasonable  person. 

^  ctv  y  .a  J  )j  4 
754.  To  look  for  medicine  and  not  to  find  it. 


755.  A  Diwalee  dish. 

i.  e.  Very  fine  but  good  for  nothing:  at  (hi.  time  .mail  plates  of  cl4y 
•re  made  and  paiuted  gaudily.  See  also  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  612. 

*J  y  A  ^  ^  <*  ,,  3  j 

7o6.  The  milk  is  milked  and  the  butter  milk  is 
taken  too. 

(Eng.)  AH  is  fish  that  comes  to  net. 


zi  y  c*y  ygQ  1  iw.jl  j  ^  yjjj 
757.  The  milk  tooth  is  not  yet  broken. 

( EnS-)  He  bas  still  a  colt’s  tooth  ill  his  head, 

P* 
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758.  The  scum  came  like  milk  and  then  went  off. 

I.  e.  To  be  very  passionate  but  sooa  cool  again. 

0 

A*/*  uy  ^ uy)  u H  ^ j  * 

759.  Between  the  two  butchers,  the  cow  died  tf 
itself. 

(  Eng.)  Between  two  stools  &c. 

U  \  IJLuuO  J  J 

760.  Both  J\[oosnl/nans,  they  will  hot  listen  to  each 
other. 

L J**?  S.  ^  A,  O'#  ^  y  3* 

761.  It  was  necessary  to  hold  my  turban  will 

both  hands. 

Said,  when  a  person  by  £re ad  exertion  g*Hs  out  of  some  difficulty. 

£>■ cv‘ 2 '«**- 

7 6C2.  Support  it  with  both  hands,  and  it  will  be  to 
vain. 

A*  V  J  ^  OyV  u  SJJ 
7 63.  Both  hunds  beat  time. 

6 

76$.  Ten  ‘  take  cares’  and  a  heavy  load. 

'“'•V  J  d  J*  A 

765.  To  twist  a.  rope  of  sand. 
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J-r*  ^  ,_«*  * 

7 66.  A  pestle  for  rice  and  curds. 

'J  '  C-  JS  LS*  ^  * 

767.  That  which  is  given  protects  you. 

What  you  have  given  in  alm«,  will  be  your  safely  at  the  last  day, 

J '  3  **+  ^  •> 

768.  There  is  neither  lamp  nor  candle,  and  Mun- 
doo  (a  woman’s,  name)  is  blundering  about. 

Suid  of  persons  attempting  to  do  whai  they  are  unable  to  effect, 

769.  He  squandered  away  what  was  given  for  an 
offering. 

L.  If  J  1  A,  4 

770.  What  connexion  is  there  between  Devee  and 
Mudar. 

L  e.  A  Hindu  goddess,  and  a  }foohu  mmudan  saint.  ~ 

«  * 

y  I y  KjJ  j—  ^  J*j  £_  i— A 

771.  He  looks  like  a  snake,  but  feeds  others  on  gold. 

(  Eng.)  He  is.  better  than  he  looks. 

u'j )*  s?  j>'  ^  <£■  * 

772.  In -appearance  he  is  a  saint,  so  that  he  may  ■ 

catcb  birds.  , 

(Lot.)  lo  f route  nulla  Tides. 

J  v&i  J 

773.  Your  miraculous  powers  have  been  seen,  saint. 
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'i  la  j  j  ut-j !  j  'l  [£a)  jj^St  v^o  4 

774.  I  have  seen  Bengal :  there  the  teetb  are  red 
and  the  mouih  is  black,  (from  chewing  beetle). 

VT»»-  b  AyT.  Ajb  '<7  ($0  J) 

775.  He  ate  what  he  saw,  nothing  remained  for 
face  or  feet. 

(Eng.)  Living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

y>jLy  J/, 

77 6.  Covet  not  what  is  another’s. 

L. a  1  Uo  « 

777.  To  give  little  and  to  promise  much. 

ICj  j!  y*  l^j  y  j  b  ^  1^[  4 

778.  As  you  give  so  you  will  get,  as  you  sow  so 
you  will  reap. 

I  j  Ijjs  aj 1  ji  IT  \J>  U 

779.  It  is  dark  under  the  lamp. 

d'+* 

780.  Rice  and  betel. 

781.  He  that  runs  shall  find  what  is  written.’ 

782.  However  fat  a  man  may  be,  he  will  benefit 
the  assistance  of  others. 


N 
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7S 3.  Mr.  Coriander  plays  the  Set  h. 

i.  e.  A  petty  dealer  assumes  the  airs  of  a  rich  merchant. 

78L  A  deceitful  screen. 

i.  e.  Not  so  secure  as  it  is  supposed.  It  is  applied  to  a  religious  doc« 
trine  or  teacher. 

V*  V  <J  J*  ^ 

785.  There  is  no  twisting  a  rope’ of  sand. 

X 

786.  There  were  but  two  feet  to  wa^h,  and  there  ‘ 
are  now  four. 

IjU 

787.  To  neglect  the  daughter  and  cherish  the 
daughter’s  husband. 

UaXi  |*  If  fc_J  UA  G»j  j»  If  ! 4 

788.  Deliberate  actions  are  of  God,  precipitate 
ones  of  the  Devil. 

789.  Steady  and  deep. . 

790.  I  speak  to  those  who  have  daughters,  add  let 
those  who  have  sons  listen  ? 
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V*  j*  jv  ^  *■ 

791.  I  speak  to  young  women,  let  old  omen  listen. 

jHAyA*  J  <d.Vc^l^ 

792.  If  the  witch  eats,  her  mouth  is  red,  (with  gore): 
if  she  does  not,  it  is  still  red. 

1.  e.  What  is  naturally  or  habitually  bail  is  never  to  be  trusted 

i  * 

793.  To  entrust  a  child  to  witch. 

C5*  JJ*? 

79t.  A  witch  even  passes  ten  houses  to  get  her  meat 

i.  e.  Even  the  wicked  have  some  regard  for  their  neighbour*. 

795.  I  am  afraid  of  your  gaze  woman. 

jti.  jO  J  f  U  j  y  \  ^  ^  jA  ,1  J  * 

796.  He  is  afraid  of  a  fox,  and  is  named  Diler  Khan. 

797.  A  drowning  man  places  reliance  on  a  reed. 

(Eng.)  A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw. 

798.  They  fasten  the  rope.  • 

u^i  1  di#  Wf  (* 3  * 

799.  A  singer,  a  shopkeeper  and  an  opium  eater, 

are  not  to  be  trusted^ 
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«**  ^  J  * 

800.  The  slave  of  an  out  cast. 

Literally  of  a  Doomnee  the  womaa  of  a  tribe  which  performs 
the  lowest  offices. 

801.  They  have  a  grain  and  half  of  rice,  and  dress 
it  separately. 

\ui  Ss r*  ^  Ilk  jj  S 

802.  They  built  a  separate  mosque  of  their  own, 
with  a  brick  and  a  half. 

izj  0  uy  * 

803.  Three  leaves  of  the  Dhak. 

<£  ^  J 

804r.  A  blockhead  under  a  Dliak ,  is  as  good  as  a 
clever  fellow  under  a  Maliwa. 

The  one  gives  no  shade  and  the  other  no  edible  fruit. 

805.  At  D'hacca  in  Bengal  the  pauper,  has  no 
gugglet :  (although  it  is  famous  for  their  manu¬ 
facture). 

^  ^  ^  j*3^  ^  <L  S*  ■>  bh  J  ^  ■* 

806.  To  sleep  upon  sword  and  shield,  and  have 
Khan  tacked  to  his  tail. 
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807.  Go  fetch  it  and  I  will  tell  you  where  It  is. 

*  /  *  * 

<±}*  cH*V/crvi 

808.  No  one  enquires  his  cast  or  tribe,  he  has  put 
on  the  string  and  is  therefore  a  Brahman. 

sjy*  (•  A*  ^  «-*>'  j 

809.  Ilis  cast  will  be  known  when  he  has  drank. 

Iu  viuo  veritas. 

u*  ^  As-  CJ !  j 

810.  There  is  no  blemish  in  the  nature  of  God. 

811.  When  you  invite  your  own  cast  give  theta 
an  equal  seat,  when  of  an  inferior  cast,  let  them 
sit  lower. 

*  )  a*  d-^3)^  cty* 

812.  Relish  of  enjoyment  and  a  boy  in  the  armsj 
(or  on  the  shoulders). 

lS  j*i>  ^  I j 

813.  The  night  is  short  and  the  story  long.' 

J  K  )■*  je  £_  V 

814.  There  is  a  dearth  of  pearls  in  the  home  of 
the  Rdja. 

Said,  on  oot  Gatling  what  might  bt  expected. 
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8.15.  What  the  priace  declares  is  justice,  what  the 
dice  turn  up  is  luck. 

4-/^  <L-  J[*>  W 

816.  When  the  king  calls,  he  is  there. 

817.  The  king^aves,  the  queen  spends. 

<Lr* f3  jji>-  W  • 

818.  The  king  leaves  the  city,  take  whatever  you 
.  like. 

819.  The  princes  give,  the  subjects  bathe: 

Bach  it  (o  perform  acts  of  piety  as  he  is  nble;  donation  and  ablution, 
beiiig  here  alluded  to  as  obligatory  observances* 

*■**'/*■  yj *  ^  Vj  *  ^  V  b 

820.  A  king  the  second  day  and  a  goat  the  third, 
are  two  bad  things. 

821.  A  poor  man  in  an  assembly  is  disbelieved, 
though  he  is  a  speaker  of  truth. 

f  v  *  *  f  ■;  *. 

i.  •  •  .  jji*- 

822.  Ram  has  left  Ajodhi/a,  take  whatever  you  will. 

Qq 
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\j W  U  ^ \j 

8. '3  A  kins'  is  dear  to  a  queen,  a  one  eyed  man  to 
a  one  eyed  wife. 

S24.  The  sister-in-law  of  Ranee  Khan. 

V_S^  '—f'a  X  <— fly—  Uj  \  ^ i )  J 

825.  The  queen  was  offended  and  went  off  with 
her  own  ornaments :  has  she  taken  away  any 
one’s  portion. 

V  z  b  yj 

826.  He  is  always  in  motion,  like  a  widow’s  spin¬ 
ning  wheel. 

827.  The  widower  negociates  a  marriage;  is  it 
for  himself  or  his  brother, 

828.  The  princess  is  grown  foolish  ;  she  pelts  her 
own  relations  with  sweetmeats ;  other  with  stones. 

*  1  }  L  cb5-  k  J i '  **  ij'-f  *  L> 

829.  Rice  paste  in  a  widow’s  house,  a  strict  fast 
in  the  dwelling  of  lovers. 

m  ...  ^ 

dV  *1  Jj/S  Zii?  *  ^  J 

830.  Who  leaves  the  highway  for  &  bye  path  will 
soon  loose  his  way. 
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831.  It  is  travelling  talk. 

832.  Will  you  know  him  by  travelling  or  transact¬ 
ing  business  with  him. 

llj  t  \j  J 

633.  The  road  is  the  road  and  is  still  the  road. 

Said  to  a  man  who  is  always  purposing  a  thing  he  nevtr  undertake*. 

834;.  A  Ruiee  (a  small  weight)  of  relationship,  not 
a  cart  load  of  friendship. 

*«£/<?■  fcT,e*  J 

835.  This  ia  the  knife  of  Rujub  the  obstinate. 

836.  RpHMAfl,  Collects  in  the  end  of  his  garment, 
Lcoqman  oversets  the  vessel  at  once. 

1  i)k>  j  1  iW  I  Sfj  j  j 

837.  Go  along  slave?  God  is  the  purchaser. 

J  jij  p\  *»■  ylt  i*-*  ^  I J  j 

838;  The  blackguard  is  intoxicated  and  God  is 
forgotten. 
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839.  They  are  become  a  blackguards  talons. 

i.  e.  The  instruments  of  oppression. 

810.  A  blackguard’s  wife  is  constantly  divorced. 

UMfj  ^  J  yj 

841.  Though  bound  with  cords,  he  will  aot  be 
prevented. 

y  ant*  •-Wiy 

842.  Take  it,  it  will  be  well  -r  if  not,  ilL 

843.  They  had  fixed  the  halting  post. 

csV. 'SUjtjzij. 

844.  A  woman  without  a  nose  may  go  whistle. 

i.e.  She*  will  not  see  a  husband.  ’ 

uw  \/yp,  ji  •  j 

843.  A  woman’s  words  and  goblins  stones,  regard 
not  as  they  break  no  bones. 

<z£j j 

846.  He  is  of  the  colour  of  victory. 

^  j  \j  <_j  Uy.  L.1/  £&j 

847.  He  is  as  black  as  a  crow  and  is  named  Muhtai, 
* 

(moonlight). 
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ij*  1  ^5*  ^ jy*  0^*3*  ui^ <d.  jj 

848.  Wby  do  you  weep,  not  so  sir,  this  is  my  na¬ 
tural  look. 

\*\ */{*>■  'Ll  J 

849.  She  calls  bread ;  crumbs  i  water,  bubbles;  and 
husband,  grandfather.  > 

Said  of  a  silly  woman. 

*  <?/*•  d}$  ^3J 

850.  To  eat  bread  with  sugar  and  win  the  world 
with  cunning. 

jy*.  £\  si-  j}J 

851.  Who  eats  during  a  fast  pilfers  from  God. 

S52  To  dig  a  well  daily  and  dritik  water  daily. 

!j  a  Ojj 

853.  Weeping  washes  the  face. 

*2  V  d *  J3  £.  J 

854.  If  it  last,  it  holds  by  a  nail,  if  it  fall  it  goes 
<  by  the  root 

Kslll 

855.  The  name  of  God  will  endure. 

^  3*  O'* 

856.  There  is  no  government  without  punishment. 
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857.  Avoid  sickness  and  escape  a  pit. 

858.  Equality  is  good,  ambition  bad. 

c/v  i  J“-  i_j*  I  «v*l^ 

859.  What  God  has  the  Saint?  is  be  Bot  my  God 
also. 

860.  He  jumps  over  the  ditcb  with  the  tongue. 
See  part  II.  sect.  I.  No.  694. 

Kjb  d£L»  uSJU  J  '  *  *“» 

861.  A  soft  longue  will  win  a  kingdom,  a  crabbed 
one  will  lose  it. 

862.  There  is  but  one  birth  from  the  tongue, 
though  many  from  a  mother. 

C5-  Ilf Vj 

863.  Shall  I  speak  according  to  the  .tongue,  or  to 

the  sesamum  seeds. 

i.  e.  Shall  I  speak  the  truth  or  what  !  am  bribed  to  lay. 

cs*dVj^*oVj 

864.  There  is  a  tongue  under  the  tongue, 

(Eng.)  A  double  tongued  fallow.  * 
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865.  The  tongue  may  mount  an  elephant,  or  put 
the  head  in  peril. 

<i_  y* y  A-  (•  *  ^  *-)*  y  Af*  •*  <ji*  o  *  cs'4®" ) 

866.  A  wounded  man  in  the  enemy’s  hands  will 

die  whether  he  breathe  or  no. 

J/  jyj  **  &j) 

867.  The  strength  of  wealth  is  better  than  the 
strength  of  the  body. 

jg'i  %£<aS  V  u  V  j  wj  a)  jJ 

868.  Wealth,  women,  wolds  and  words,  are  the 

four  seats  of  quarrel.  . 

869.  Gold  attracts  gold. 

cty  uy  — 1 » j  j 

870.  Where  there  is  no  money,  love  perishes. 

(Eng.)  Where  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door  love  flies  out  at  the 
Window. 

cs*  fy  *  'Jj  l  ***•) 

871.  Landed  property  is  like  the  root  of  Doob 
grass. 

Xt  is  not  easily  destroyed# 
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l*a£  \  jji’  J)j 

872.  Little  strength  and  a  passionate  temper,  a$ 
indications  of  frequent  pum meltings. 

j~*  £^cLji) 

873.  There  is  no  boxing  against  strength. 

U  VjJ  L» 

874.  A  man  of  60  is  (like)  a  young  elephant. 

a  If  y*  ^ 

875.  There  are  60  hundred  bellyaches. 

876.  When  friend  meets  with  friend  the  liar  is 
disregarded. 

877.  Partnership  is  best  between  man  and  wife 

uW  ‘r—  ^  <£  ^ 

678.  The  i/o/i  in  partnership  is  best. 

j'- 

879.  What  does  one  know  of  the  essence  of  an* 
ther’s  pain. 

4_*J  *  *&*)/**ji>  - 

880.  Having  seen  the  whole  of  the  Nuwurda,  he 
is  frightened  at  a  well. 
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j  «*  *4^1  «* '  J  * 

831.  Having1  visited  the  large  lake  of  Cashmir,  ho 
is  frightened  at  the  Nurbudda. 

/  4  y  iTl  ^  L» 

882.  The  whole  village  is  burnt,  and  now  tho 
black  clouds  pour  down  water. 

+j*  'i  <±m  ^  b  G 

883.  He  has  been  all  night  listening  to  the  story,' 
and  now  asks,  was  Zuleikha.  a  man  or  a  woman. 

<^r '/j5  "Jus**  Sj'— 

881-.  To  fast  all  one’s  life  and  feed  at  last  on  ordure. 

To  turn  out  evil  in  one  s  latter  days. 

0  ^ 

d-^  oJ0*  O X}.  f  G 

8S5.  Are  all  the  young  women  dead,  that  you 
must  say  civil  things  to  your  grandmother. 

^  * 

u?  V  <•>  t  £x*  i-rjl  d r~ 

8S5.  1  have  slept  all  night,  shall  I  not  wake  in  the 
morning. 

(  Bng.)  Ceuei  late  than  never. 

U)  ^  j'}€ {yf  U 

887.  The  mother-in-law  is  gone  to  her  village,  and 
the  bride  asks  what  shall  1  eat. 

Ur 
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S88.  There  is  neither  mother  nor  sister-in-law, 
she  is  happy  by  herself. 

V- j  3]  y1'  >  V *?  w-'- 

SS9.  The  mother-in-law  has  not  even  trowsers.and 
the  bride  wants  a  tent  and  screens. 

S*  J&T  L.  ^ 

890.  The  mother-in-law’s  maid  is  the  slave  of  all. 

S91.  In  the  presence  of  the  mother-in-law,  what  is 
the  rank  (or  maturity)  of  the  bride. 

-  j  <J>.  ja  _»->  1  L* 

892.  Contact  gives  the  bellyache. 

893.  A  distant  connexion  of  my  wife’s  brothers 
father-in-law,. 

w  i  «•  'Gy  <df '** 

SOT.  The  pupil  of  a  pure  master,  will  never  die. 
nor  Tie  killed. 

895.  The  snake  has  got  off,  demolish  his  track¬ 
er*  (ii'-r  i»54  /*  ^ 

89G.  They  bruise  the  snake’s  head. 

i.  e.  To  taUe  the  proper  method  of  destroying  any  thin?  n0II° 
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8.17.  To  get  rid  of  ones  dead  skin  like  a  snake. 

i.  e.  To  recover  from  sickness. 

J  ^  ^  ^3>  «Xjl  <p  *  J  Sj  t  ^  1 1 4* 

S98.  A  musk  rat  in  a  snake’s  moutli :  if  it  escape,  he 
hecomes  blind ;  if  he  swallow  it,  he  perishes. 
See  part  II,  sect.  I.  No.  713. 

899.  He  who  is  bitten  b.y  a  snake,  will  he  afraid  of 
a  rope* 

(En°.)  A  burnt  child  dread*  ihc  fire. 

«£_  )  J  ^  ^  3  •—  ^  ^  c_-*i  1-1 

900.  To  sleep  from  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and  weep 
from  that  of  ^  scorpion. 

U  iJ-  u**  J j  ^.bl  j>  U  ~y  .<X.  U 

901.  A  snake  though  crooked  every  where  elso, 
is  straight  in  his  own  hole. 

A  P«W“  of  evil  habits  i»  liunest  or  kiml  vviiti  lii.  oivn. 

j*  j)  U 

902.  Neither  a  green  summer  nor  a  dry  autumn. 

J}\i j  U 

j'  ^  M'u’.i'r/ 

903.  Be  sincere  with  Gon,  bud  charitable  to  his 
creatures,  and  then  either  let  your  hair  grow,  or 
shave  it  cl  )se,  os  you  please. 
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C**  tLiJ'W  <J*  cii 

904.  They  are  all  bulla  of  one  bag. 

(Eng  )  They  are  birds  of  the  tame  feather. 

905.  All  may  desert  me,  so  my  Goo  desert  me  net. 

c>i‘  iJ  ^  3 j  *■?-* 

905  AH  the  world  may  be  displeased  with  me,  at 
long  as  Sree  Ram  is  not  offended. 

£±>  j  *  S-J^yy  u> J  v--' 

907.  Every  day  is  a  festival  but  a  festival  is  a  fast. 

•jJl«  <j  \jJ  j£jl  ?X+ 

903.  Every  one  is  found  except  my  particular 
friend. 

e±  *  ^  "r— 

909.  Every  thing  is  gone  except  your  honour's 
stammering. 

910.  If  all  the  dogs  go  to  Benares,  who  will  there 
be  to  lick  the  platters  clean. 

Uih  a*  Lrt^i?" 

91 1.  There  are  36  arts  in  a  soldier’s  profession. 

J*  V  *&■/<£-»**  J  u  *  A/  V* 

912.  There  needs  only  room  for  the  soldier’s  shield. 

I.  e.  lie  will  toon  taaVe  more. 
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J '  j* 1  sr*j  V  b  -vy 

913.  He  is  a  king  in  his  sleep,  hut  such  ai  he  truly 
is  by  day. 

t  jy  rjw 

91 At  seventy  fit  for  nothing* 

^  f.  <£***'  V^ 

915.  To  lie  up  the  provender  and  then  to  woric.. 

c**  c±*j  i*  /■?'  f.  a  *  J.  y*  j>  p  j*** 

916  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  liberal  man  and  the. 

miser  are  alike. 

917.  A  liberal  man  will  give  away  his  trovvsers. 

•Job  /-»  £ 

918.  The  head  of  the  bountiful  i3  exalted. 

m  _ 

CM  ^>1  SJ  ji-j  c5*  ^  J  )V  O  Vf» '  A- 

919.  As  long  as  the  gentleman  has  a  horse,  he  will 
find  purchasers. 

f\Jjj  Ui^  J)  1 

920.  Perpetual  misery  aud  he  is  named  Bukhtawur , 
(the  prosperous). 

a-» 

921  A  perpetual  bride. 

A  Fujetr  wko  nctrt  tucli  omameou  at  are  warn  bj  married  women. 
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'  I*  J  W-jj 

922.  Nothing  lasts  for  ever, 

jJ  I  Xm  ^  Iz)  J  h*  djd  Jm  j  J  !  Xrf 

# 

■  -  /  ci  ^  ^  *A*~  <ij  I  ^ 

921  Theigourd  does  not  always  flower  nor  is  it 
always  autumn, youth  _ is  not  permanent,  nor  does 
any  ono  live  for  evcF. 

0 

j\ x*  ^bj  1  x* y  j ' ji  r* 

924.  The  saw1  was  upon  his  head  yet  Mcdar  (a 
saint  so  named)  is  Mudaii. 

V;  v;v'' '/  ]“* 

925.  Your  head  was  not  scratched. 

,  i)  A  A  r> 

926.  The  shoes  on  the  head,  the  loaf  in  the  hand. 

^uvV'r* 

927:  Your  head  did  not  run  round. 

/  _ 

j  a.y  «  j  ^_i 

92S.  Ilis  head  broken  and  his  face  scratched. 

i  !  1  jo  j  j  1  j 

929.  The  staff  of’authoritv  is  taken  away. 

u*  '-s/t  y  >-=~« j-* 

9.70.  If  your  head  be  safe,  you  may  wear  fify  ^ur* 

\ 

bands. 
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j  1  ii  '  i*  '  s0*  '-C-* 

931.  He  came  down  from  heaven,  and  stuck  in  a 
Babool  tree. 

ImA-*})  1  jJ 

932.  A  bald  headed  buffalo. 

^\i  k— -.J  li  y*  j. 

933.  Apart  from  her  daughters  though  they  be 
bald,  Ujaee.b  is  in  trouble. 

uv  ^  c^vr- 

034r.  Either  my  enemy’s  head  will  not  remain  or 
my  sword  will  not  remain,  i.  e.  break. 

(  Hug  )  Victory  or  death.  , 

933  The  very  first  ram  is  one-eyed. 

At  tl^e  first  glance  some  imperfection. 

*  * 

T  -/l  *  ** 

\  . J-x  ^ 

9  ]G.  lie  went  sobbing  and  came  back  roaring 

o  O 

•  _•  j  &  *j  (jy  b  j  ^  j*A  ^ 

937.  lie  will  sleep  soundly  who  has  no  cattle. 

«)  J  !>•  10k  J 

93S.  A  potter  sleeps  soundly  for  thieves  will  not 
steal  his  clay. 

935.  Aii  associate  with  the  prosperous. 
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■  m  _  __ 

Lj  U  b  T/ j} j*}(i 

940.  The  elegant  laughed,  and  the  simpleton 
laughed  too. 

941.  Long  life  to  my  daughter-in-law,  1  have  great 
hopes  of  her. 

^  ±*e  a* 

942.  How  can  there  be  a  festival  without  a  friend. 

1SV  J  Zj 

943.  It  is  death  to  those  who  understand  it. 

944.  He  slept  and  so  blundered. 

945.  A  man  asleep  or  dead  are  the  same. 

The  sleeping  and  the  dead  are  but  as  pictures.  SKiKKsrcic. 

IjV  '  & y*  y» 

_946.  A  hundred' lives  and  one  to  preserve  them- 

j?'yv<'  bZ  *  jsjh  b  Z^Zb* 

947.  It  matters  not  whether  a  hundred  or  a  tl>eU* 
sand  sheaves  are  cut. 

t.  a.  1  get  oo  credit  for  txenon,  wbv  should  I  take  any. 

948.  The  malice  of  a  fellow-wife  is  nolorio08' 
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949.  The  very  voice  of  a  fellovr-wife  is  intolerable. 

950.  The  fellow- wife  is  intolerable  even  in  effigy. . 

951.  A  fellow- wife  may  be  good,but  her  child  is  bad. 

i~)  1 yl La 

952.  A  banker  of  dry  ginger. 

Said  of  a  petty  money  changer. 

953.  He  cannot  see  and  he  wishes  for  a  pellet  bow. 

/i  lif  AyJU  K  £  iXi  ym 

954.  A  dog  licks  a  sweet  smelling  face. 

*  cJ.)  1  Aj  jJ  4 ym 

955.  One  embrace,  not  a  h'andred  prostrations.  • 

] 

J*  ^  ”  <L  (**»•  U* 

956.  Soon  Das  was  blind  from  birth. 

Said  of  a  simpleton  who  has  been  a  blockhead  all  his  life; 

957.  One  heron  amongst  a  hundred  crows  is  a 
prince. 

S  8 
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&)  *  V  ^  r* 

958.  A  dry  Sawun ,  (July)  a  barren  Bhadoa, 
(August). 

\ S, OA  ^£y*  • 

959.  The  grain  was  withered  and  then  the  rain 
fell. 

(Bmg  )  A  diy  after  Che  fair. 

n.v^U^jJV 

960.  He  is  as  black  as  a  hundred  black  inert 

If*  lUo  )  1  j£i»-  l  *i  yj*j  ^j* 

961.  One  cart  and  not  a  hundred  carriages,  one 
person  vigilant  and  not  a  hundred  asleep. 

V*  J~  ****  A  Jr* 

962.  He  sleeps  even  on  the. stake. . 

Said  of  ao  incurably  drowsy  peritn. 

H.l i  i-J U  cJ £j  I  tjy  jJ&r* 

963.  They  earn  their  food,  al  it  were  ttpoft  t 
gibbet. 

They  work  very  bard  for  it. 

J a  Jr* 

961.  A  man  with  a  nose  is  infamous  amongst  a 
hundred  noseless  fellows. 

W 

UjL  CAyi 

965.  No  one  stubs  another  with  a  gold  dagger. 
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\g& ^  ^ £_  j*' 

966.  The  gold  bird  has  flown  out  of  my  hands. 

To  lose  a  liberal  patron  or  benefactor. 

C54  l/1  *v  ^  ^  jf-  \Jd-3* 

967.  A  gold-  bird  has  come  into  bis  hands.' 

To  meet  with  a  liberal  patron  or  bonefactor. 

j£  3~ 

968.  The  work  is  dearer  than  the  gold. 

'*?* 1  it  ^ 

969.  A  handsome  sister  with  a  mat  for  a  petticoat. 

U&  UV  >* 

970.  Red  garments  arc  not  customary,  and  silk,  not 

procurable. 

I-  e.  A  person  gets  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse. 

S  & £  C,— •  ^  £_  U  £_  ^  yt, 

% 

971.  It  has  come  to  all  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

|.  e.  Will  perfect  equally. 

u*  <L b*  ^  3  V 

972.  Where  a  needle  might  pass  they  thrust  in  % 
skewer,  (literally  a  packing  needle). 

i/ljf  *- 

973.  The  future  and  the  past  are  the  same  to  a 
man,  with  six  pence  a  day ;  (lit.  a  Hurkaru  of 
three  Rupees). 
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£  *  J**i  vy  W-  ^-r*  cfl  ^r* 

974.  The  able  will  effect,  (the  task) ;  the  incompe* 
tent  rubs  his  breast  with  a  stone. 

.  Kja  K  j*  <—>  I 

.975.  The  Kotvsal  is  my  friend,  what  is  there  to  fear, 

976.  A  friend’s  effects  and  a  brother’s  name,  I  will 
dross  and  go  to  the  bridegroom’s  family. 

To  appears  under  borrowed  pretences. 

<J  j  j  „•«?-  y,  ai  j.  U. 

977.  Abandon  neither  the  black  nor  the  white; 
destroy  them  both,  the  field  is  the  same. 

This  ha  recommemlatiou  either  of  toleration  of  various  sects,  oriodifr 
ference  to  pleasure  or  pain. 

,  I 

^  o ^ 

978.  A  jackall  gives  luck  to  those  he  meets,  but  let 
him  beware  of  a  dog. 

To  meet  a  jackall  is  an  omen  of  food  luck. 

UiC*  M  0)^  i 

979.  A  straight  finger  gets  no  Ghee. 

The  baud  must  be  beat  to  »iy  Qhu  from  it,  *****  “  **c*M*rf 
■eery  thioj. 
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m+Ji» 

980  To  cheat  five  seers  in  one  seer. 

i.  •.  To  commit  enormous  frauds. 

J  ^  s^****i  *  ^  jt 

981.  Ser  is  masculine,  Panseri  (five  seer),  feminine.  - 

& ji 

982.  Continual  teaching,  neighbour,  (has  made  him  ; 
or  her)  as  bad  as  yourself. 

<L \j  <£  (*^* 

983.  How  long  will  you  weep  for  him,  who  died  in  > 
the  evening. 

A  <d.V  ^  J  ^ 

9S4\  What  detriment  will  your  dignity  suffer. 

iaid  to  ooc  too  indolent  or  haughty,  to  help  himself.  * 

\Sj  *  uy  }<!  J  ^  ^  »U 
9S5.  The  wealth  of  a  king  is  doubled  by  tillage. 

f  ii  i  Li 

986.  The  (proper)  season  (yields)  double. 

A  cL  ^  ^  jif-  m*  d*/  £_  Jp 

987.  When  Shaiijehan  was  old,  and  required  a 

crutch ;  in  the  midst  of  plenty  misfortune  befell 

him. 

He  was  deposed  by  his  son* 
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988.  They  cast  camel  glances. 

i.  c.  They  look  upon  es  disdainfully  or  haughtly. 

y-fyi  *  <£?  ij-sH 

989.  It  is  best  to  keep  away  from  wine  bibbers. 

V  (*r1  ui+  tr- 

990.  In  the  precepts  of  religion  what  is  there  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

991.  The  bride  that  is  bashful  may  die  of  hunger. 

992.  God  gives  sugar  to  him  that  eats  sugar. 

993.  He  that  eats  sugar  will  get  sugar. 

y 

994.  If  he  will  die  from  giving  him  sugar,  why  give 
poison. 

i  e.  If  you  cao  overcome  by  gentle  means  why  employ  violence.  x 

d$J  **  £*4  j 

995.  Do  not  put  a  nail  in  a  sack,  nor  a  Shuekh  in  a 
regiment. 

It  is  commonly  said  there  nre  four  classes  of  Moosulmant^  Suepidt,  M^hdi 
Fufhant ,  and  Shuekhs,  of  whom  the  last  make  the  wor*t  soldiers. 
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996.  The  candle  gives  light  on  both  aides,  (or  lite¬ 
rally  its  back  and  face  are  alike). 

Said  of  i\n  honest  character,  ^whilst  an  -insincere  man  is  compared  to  tfa« 
earthen  lamp,  tbe  back  of  which  casts  a  shadow. 

997.  When  the  soup  is  eaten,  the  meat  of  it  may 
be  given. 

u*srv^  J-r* 

998.  Enjoyment  is  the  grace  of  God. 

999.  Spread  honey  and  lick  it. 

Said  in  Ridicule  of  anj  one  who  acts  childishly. 

U*  gmi  J3i. 

^  v»  y  yj Ji*  **  ^ 

1000.  A  man  vain  of  his  rank  was  told ;  your  house 

is  .on  (ire,  he  replied,  ray  rank  is  safe  about  me. 
See  Part  II.  .Sect.  1.  No.  793. 

1001.  How  should  a  Skuekh  know  the  price  of 
soap. 

>li*h  £  (JjAlle  yj  j \j\i.  4A« 

1002.  SauE&H  Sadi  of  Shiraz ,  is  the  king  of  lovers, 

* 

and  the  judge  of  the  beloved. 
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.1003.  The  tiger  and  the  goat  are  watered  at  om 
spring. 

t**  <L  ^  te*  t?jt 

1001.  In  the  vesture  of  a  lion  he  eats  offal. 

u*  •»  <£**  *V*J)Ji* 

1005.  Who  washes  in  the  tigers  mouth.  ' 

100G.  Which  had  the  longest  beard.  Shir  Sail 
or  Selim  Shah. 

It  is  said  in  reproof  of  ridiculous  quarrels  about  trifles. 

L5*  J  ^  J  cS  & 

1007.  lie  is  more  celebrated  than  the  devil. 

1008.  He  ha9  cut  off  the  devil’s  ears* 

i.  e.  He  surpasses  him  in  iniquity* 

<£-j  V Lf* 

1009.  For  the  morning  meal  the  cattle  are  bound 
at  jMut’hra. 

Lr'yjo^*^  1  J}\  y^ 

1010.  The  morning  hansel  and  hope  in  Goo. 

i.  e.  Trust  it  will  prove  lucky.  . 

la  I  Jd»>  4  I  J  ^  JdS 

1011.  The  award  of  patience  is  in  the  hand  of  Go®. 
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<*fW  UUoJLff^  ^ 

1013.  Form  intimacy  with  the  good,  and  you  may 
eat  the  best  betel ;  form  intimacy  with  the  bad, 
bnd  lose  both  nose  and  ears. 

i»  e.  Good  will  come  from  the  former,  wvll  from  the  letter* 

*  —  * 

<£,*  3L.  ^  ^oaS* 

1013.  Ease  went  and  ease  came. 

I.  e.  Nothing  wee  obtained 

* 

l  Jul 

1014.  He  gave  alms  and  prevented  calamity* 

1015*  A  Sumurqund  compact* 

i*  e.  Never  adhered  to* 

1016.  The  stain  of  the  Sundul  is  upon  the  mouth. 

1017.  The  form  of  a  goblin  with  the  name  of  an 
ungel. 

1018.  What  is  the  surety  of  a  tom-tit :  {Podnee 
is  a  small  bird). 

®*f*  Died  to  Imply  any  insignificant  person. 

Tt 
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^  f  j:A 

1019.  In  time  of  need  they  will  call  pn  ass,  father. 

1020.  A  man  who  seeks  for  wealth  he  does  not 
need,  is  miserable  in  this  world,  and  very  far 
from  Gud. 

1021.  The  storm  is  of  the  devil’s  making,  Goa 
preserve  us. 

Suid  of  a  clamour  raised  unjuitly  against  any  out. 

^5*  W  s /J9^9 

1022.  He  turns  his  eyes  away  like  a  parrot. 

Snid  of  one  iiuensibl*  of  liiudntEt  like  *  parrot,  which  hoWITir 
frill  fly  away*  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs. 

1023.  The  parrot  is  flown. 

i.  e.  Ac  lover  .or  a  nmtreis  is  unfaithful. 

1024.  A  tyrant  has  a  long  rope. 

1025.  The  strength  of  the  tyrant  has  lighted  on 
my  head. 

1026.  The  oppressor's  path  in  all  hi*  own. 
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1027.  An  angel  in  appearance,  a  devil  at  heart.  • 
j*  K 

102S.  Making  love  and  afraid  of  an  aunt. 

->-,i  ^  'i  li  '  A 

1039.  Making  •  love  is  not  suited  to  your  aunt’s 
habitation.  .  •  .  ' .  I 

U  *  kJ W}*4,  ^ 

1030.  A  lover's  honour  is  in  abuse  and  buffets.  i 

.1.  J-1* 

1031.  A  lover  U  blind.  / 

/  .^JiA«  I  A«*  ^11*  : 

1032.  A  liberal  disposition  is  always  poor. 

Z  7^'-^  A  &  v U 

1033:  ;y\LtJM'6feER  the  stecohd,  without  a  ^  fire  in  ht* 
stove  or  Walter iiv  his  pitcher. 

y\  1 

103L  Strength  will  do  little  with  a  Persiati  steed, 
but  you  iaay  pull  am  ass’s1  ears;  . 

c"5  •  '  " 

1035.  Misfortune  keeps  away  from  the  wise.  .  : 

1036.  Is  wisdom  biggest,  or  a  buffalo. 
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ij1  ^  J" 

1037.  The  parrot  of  wisdom  is  flown  away, 

A  <^5 

1038.  The  enemy  of  wisdom,  (a  fool).  ^ 

U.  JJjjfizj*  l*  ^  V*.  au-Li 

1039.  Filth  is  got  rid  of  by  washing;  but  not 

habit.  See  4}Jf  ^7^1 

ii)  j  u*  jj  y.  ^4$# 

1040.  The  lucky  moon  after  the  festival :  the  new 
moon  properly  precedes  the  Ueed. 

<£•>** 

1041.  The  moon  of  the  I7eed  is  gone. 

Said  of  a  thing  or  person  highly  prized  and  rarely  tfea*  '  / 

1  CJ*  '  vO  £  £ 

1042.  A  Kuoree  is  a  gold  mohur  to  a  pauper, 

1043.  The  wife  of  a  pauper  named  l/mdeh  Kha- 
num. 

jfjjj '•*•*!  *** 

1044.  An  irascible  temper  and  little  strength,  are 

signs  of  many  a  pummelling.  ( 

4j  4  f*  a  3j  4  4}  U 

1045.  The  reprobate  has  eaten  without  saying 
grace. 
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C6*  J  W/1-*  ^  J  U 

1046.  The  price  of  fortune  telling  is  lawful  to  a 
JVIcolla. 

(£ag  J  frhe  laborer  it  Worthy  of  hi«  hire. 

^ ir sh y  1# 

1047.  If  the  teeth  be  broken  eatiing  flummery,  it  ia 

i  ‘v  "  ,  fc-'  '  -  -  ; 

by  accident. 

It  it  vain  to  grieve  for  a  misfortune  (hat  could  not  have  beea  avoided. 
L5*  UTV^  *  ft** 

1048.  Victory  is  the  gift  of  God. 

1049.  Rice  milk  and  flummery,  are  not  of  the 

o  same  price.  ■  '  , 

Fimee  it  made  with  milk,  rice  and  tugar  boiled  together  j  FuUcia  with 
floor,  togar  and  water* 

d? V ^ ^ U» 

1050.  An  amulet  alone  will  not  produce  the  effect, 
a  little  strength  in  the  loins  mast  be  added. 

i 

1051.  The  appearance  of  a  Fuqeer  is  his  petition 
itself. 

1052.  A  blanket  is  a  shawl  to  a  beggar. 
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1013.  A  beggar,  a  borrower,  and  a  chHd,  are  all 
three  destitute  of  nnderstandingr. 

o 

t  e.  Then  it  so  Satin  ing  the»t&eept  by  oonplratC*  ftkh  ttifir  msbev 
K^J^i  U"J  ^  3*  ^  ** 

1054.  Such  a  one  is  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

V  *  <£  / 1  ji  f <i  j  W 

,  ... 

1055.  Such  a  one’s  mother  took  another  husband; 
that,  was  bad :  she  ran  away  from  that  husband, 

*  l 

that  was  worse. 

Said  of  any  o tie  who  attempt*  to  remedy  one  b hinder  St  another. 

J*  <£>-!**■ u  Z.  £  >* 

1056.  An  army  without  an  envoy,  a  leader  without 

an  elephant.  * 

1057.  In  the  Qasee’s  house  the  very  rats  are, 

■  ■  1 

1  knowing. 

1058.  If  the  judge  will' nut  do  justice,  he  will  let 
him  go  home. 

tjV*  tj  »jJ U jJ  >  j\ yk  t  ^  U 

1059.  The  judge  has  given  it  against  me,  but  I  so 
not  non-suited. 
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1060.  If  the  Qazee's  slave  girl  die,  all  the  city  at¬ 
tends  the  funeral;  If  the  Qazee  die  net  a  soul 

1 

will  be  present  L 

O&J?  A  J* 

1061.  Grave  upon  grave  is  not  proper. 

Betidti  the  obviom  import,  tlii»  it  iftdti  in  repradT  of  a  widow’*  marry¬ 
ing  again.  •  ;  I'  /  •  -•  '  •  I 

tjw*  £\  f  uJ &  : 

1062.  They  just  took  a  peep  at^ the  grave,  and 

returned.  ' 

SiUieLf  cj'  /A o^J*  ' 

1063.  What  does  it  matter  if  you  put  eneQ<m»e 
upon  another.  (It  would  irreverent  to  put  any 
thing  else). 

1064.  Wbat  of  a  loan,  is  its  mother  dead. 

Tlul  *e,  ih*  mpa*}  required  will  be  procured  fro«a  fme  tource  or  other. 

C*  V  ^  P  P  dP  <£.  VJfc*>*“** 

1065.  No  one  can  erase  what  destiny  has  written. 

<Ld.^  r*5 

1066.  Is  this  a  matter  to  swear  for. 
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'*0-  V*jf  v*  * 

1067.  A  butcher’s  boy  is  always  a  liar,  if  he  speaki 
truth  he  is  raw. 

J 

1063.  A  broker  of  quarrels. 

A  mischief  maker. 

* 

C-  **si dk/jjl 

1069.  The  sugar  is  stolen  and  a  seal  set  upon  the 

1 

charcoal. 

sfji  J>*  1 

1070.  Scanty  provender  and  a  long  stage. 

Said  of  ■  persoo  who  undertakes  any  thing  beyond  bis  sroogtlb 

If?  J  ImJ  \  1*  j  yj 

1071.  Be  the  hash  as  it  may,  it  is  better  than 
split  pease. 

,  i 

1072.  The  day  of  judgment  is  arrived. 

1073.  The  edge  cuts  and  the  sword  has  the  credit, 
the  soldiers  fight  and  the  general  has  the  fame. 
See  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  816. 

<**  J  *  4- * 

1074.  They  are  setting  a  wooden  horse  to  gallop, 

Tbey  are  engaged  on  tome  impracticable  project* 
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'  J  U  V  s 

1075.  A  wooden  owl,  (a  blockhead.) 

0 

Li-i  l#  uu-j j  'T'’-  ^ 

1076.  They  all  apply  lamp  black,  but  the  glances 
of  the  eye  differ. 


Uls-  La*  li 

1077.  A  pot  full  of  meal  and  a  walk  the  length  of 
the  staff. 


i.  t.  An  ea*y  lif>. 

<-£4 1.  *  j  3  *  c-  j  <L  **  * 

1078.  They  are  galloping  a  paper  horse. 

J** 

1079.  The  buffalo  is  the  uncle’s,  the  pot  belly  the 
nephew’s. 


j.,« 

1080.  The  cawing  of  crows. 

i.  e.  The  chattering  of  women  when  they  meet  together. 


1081.  A  black  cloud  threatens,  but  a  white  cloud 
gives  rain. 

VW  t  *  j?  £~ 

1082.  The  lamp  burns  not  before  the  black  snake.’ 

Which  it  tuppoted  to  carry  a  bright  jewel  in  its  head. 

U  u 
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1083.  He  is  as  much  beside  himself  as  if  he  had 
been  bitten  by  a  black  snake. 

1084.  Black  miles:  descriptive  of  a  distant  jour¬ 
ney,  which  may  be  said  to  terminate  in  darkness. 

He  it  gone  to  tbe  world’s  end. 

1085.  Break  ( understood )  the  foul  pans  after¬ 
wards.  The  old  earthen  culinary  vessels,  are 
til  ways  broken  upon  the  owner’s  death  or  depar¬ 
ture,  &c. 

•  They  »re  nl«n  broken  op«n  the  removal  or  an  unpopular  chi*f  orgoMrt^ 
M  judicative  of  the  hope  of  a  new  era. 

IT  Kju  ^  I  ^  ^ 

1086.  If  any  one  goes  into  the  abode  of  blackness  he 
will  bear  the  mark  of  it. 

( Eng.)  He  that  handles  pitch  will  be  defiled. 

1087.  A  black  face  and  teeth  like  the  Kurd. 
(brown  and  ill  colored  like  a  sort  of  gourd). 

IjUS 

10SS.  He  has  felt  a  famine. 

Said  «f  a  voracious  fosder  wbo  tats  as  if  ho  bad  booa  ala**1 
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1089.  A  gambler  for  the  time. 

It  is  incumbent  on  ull  Hindoos  to  piny  once  n  year  at  (he  Divali  festival, 

1090.  That  which  one  performs  one’s  self  is  pro¬ 
perly  done. 

1091.  Work  is  wanted,  (in  a  servant)  not  a  smooth 
skin. 

\J£€ 

1092.  One  eyed  men  have  a  vein  extra. 

They  ore  supposed  to  be  more  knowing  thin  others. 

^  (jjS  !./*•  ^ 

1093.  Who  should  extol  the  one  eyed  wife  but  her 

husband.  ■  , 

*»v^  Hi  J  V  **  ^  I  ^  V 

1094.  The  one  eyed  woman  does  not  see  the  speck 
on  her  own  eye,  but  can  distinguish  the  cataract 
in  anothers. 

1095.  A  louse  does  not  venture  on  his  ear. 

_1096.  They  have  poured  oil  into  their  ears. 

>.  e.  Thay  turn  a  dtaf  car  to  advice  or  representation.  * 
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1097.  Shut  your  ears  and  go  about  your  business. 

1098.  The  ear  is  opened. 

i.  «.  Tiie  person  is  attentive. 

7099.  If  you  sow  the  thorns  of  the  Babool,  whence 
should  the  mango  grow. 

1100.  If  you  have  clothes  enough  you  may  lie  «H 
your  back. 

(Eng.)  Cut  your  coat  ^cconllng  to  your  cloth. 

^~A 

1101.  When  he  died  or  when  the  worms  ate  biro, 
(I  know  not). 

1 109:  Sometimes  a  boat  on  a  waggon  (carrying  on 
shore)  and  sometimes  a  waggon  on  a  boat  (m 
crossing  a  river). 

i.  e.  IixIitUIuhIs  of  different  rink  and  quality  ha»e  it  in  llieir  i,ow,r-* 
help  each  other. 

s/a  cu1-»  a  a  4  ^ 

7103.  Sometimes  the  days,  and  sometimes  tb« 
nights  are  longer. 
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ISJ  ' i  4  J < 1  ’lJ {*)■*)' 

1 104.  Sometimes  a  red  vest  is  given  and  sometime* 
a  kick.  . 

^  V  cr*  d  ^  ^  VP  lJ  ^ 

J105.  Fine  clothes  please  other  people ;  good  living 
one's  self. 

1106.  A  washerman’s  dog,  neither  belonging  to  the 
house  nor  Ghat. 

Said  of  a  person  lending  a  vagabond  and  laborious  life. 

(J_£j  L«  0  U*  JO  S_  filT  ,  J“CS  Uf 

1107.  The  dog  is  dying  with  a  pain  in  his  tail, 
and  his  master  wants  to  go  a  hunting. 

^  V  ^  *  y  c^v  j}4  ^  ^ 

1108.  A  dog  will  eat  a  Mun  and  a  quarter,  if  he 
can  get  it;  if  not  he  is  content  to  lick  Ihe  lamp. 

j*  *iy 

1109.  When  a  dog  sits  down  he  brushes  the  spot 
with  his  tail. 

Said  in  recommendation  of  neatness.  ^ 

11  ip.  He  has  eaten  dog’s  brains. 

Said  of  a  great  talker.  v  * 
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0 

^5*  V4  ^  t/y  !*•  jy  <j*\*  l  £ 

1111.  Dog,  it  is  not  your  Lice  but  your  master’s, 
(that  I  regard). 

JL~jH  <£  S 

■  1112.  The  side  thrills  like  a  dog’s  skin. 

The  sensation  of  a  throbbing  over  the  ribs  is  supposed  to  indicate  tb# 
approach  of  an  absent  lover  or  friend. 

1113,  Both  dogs  and  thieves  are  off:  who  will 
coroe  back? 

^  ^  ttV'Ckwl 

'1114.  The  smell  of  the  cakes  is  not  yet  gone. 

Kuchu&ret  It  a  cake  of  flour  and  pulse  eaten  by  poor  people:  the  pro- 
verb  i»  applied  to  a  mean  person  elevated  suddenly  to  cousequeuce  and 
who  still  shews  traces  of  his  base  origin. 

J&'J  A  uy**1!*  jsh  ji! 

s*  A  u  sj  cA  1 V 

1115.  Fill  not  a  flimsy  nor  a  flawed  glass ;  Love  in 

< 

childhood  is  a  chain  for  the  neck. 

uy*  T  *4^ 

1116.  They  wipe  their  eyes  as  if  they  were  fall 
of  tears. 

if*!  <J  ******** 

1117.  Have  you  any  information  of  the  spring. 

#  Said  to  a  persou  of  forgetful  habits* 
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f*  **4  f  **4 

1118.  You  know  something  of  the  matfer^so  do  I. 

1119.  There  is  always  something  black  amongst 
the  pulse. 

(  Kng.)  Every  beno  ha*  iti  black; 

u*  Jl®*  4-vi  c?  u**  cs*  **4 

1120.  It  is  a  defect  indeed  that  it  causes  this  in¬ 
terruption. 

C**  A  !<'  **4 

1121.  They  learn  by  their  loss. 

*  if  j  **4  **4 

i  122.  The  wheat  is  somewhat  damp  and  the  pin, 
(of  the  handmill)  is  rather  loose;  both  are  to 
blame. 

Jil  uv/i  xw  !j±  V  £  0  **r 

1123.  To,  ‘Will  you  take  any  thing,’  he  replied. 
What  other  business  have  I.  To,  Will  you  give 
any  thing,  he  answered.  So  villainous  a  practice 
is  unknown  to  your  humble  servant. 
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s?J G*  j) 1  ^ *4 

1124.  He  went  to  Kuch'hochu ,  (the  tomb  of  a 
holy  man  near  Benares )  and  came  back  a  block* 
head. 

b  Jo  £_  «_-J 

1123.  Practice  or  theory,  (which  is  best)? 

»<A*  ^ 

112G.  Do  your  duty  and  reap  the  fruit. 

1127.  The  pellet  hits  the  perch. 

A  sudden  misfortune  falls  npon  a  person  when  lie  feels  himself  K«urt 
and  happy. 

•  _ 

1128.  Coals  amongst  curds.  ( Kuxhee  is  a  dish  of 
sour  milk  and  pulse). 

The  phrase  implies  incompatibility  of  two  things  of  persons  asioeitlei 
together. 

«*5J  ’i  ^  A  d. 

1129.  What  have  you  to  do  with  warm  water. 

.  fcttid  in  reproach  of  inert  ue»s. 

w  V  ***  ^  ^ 

1 130.  Some  are  active  with  their  hands,  some  with 
their  tongues.  See  Sect.  I.  No.  833. 
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H31.  Putin  Btarch,  Whilst  we  stay  at  the  stairs? 

The  phrase  implies  the  impossibility  of  doiii£  nny  .thin«j  *well-,  Hint  ia 
to  be  doue  in  a  hurry  ;  n»  rhe  wa>lierman,  who  must  finish  his  work  before 
lie  leaves  the  water-side,  cannot  starch  and  iron  (he  clothes. 

^  ^  V  *  L li+i  y 

1132.  Some  persons  see  themselves  in  an  iron 

plate,  others  in  a  mirror. 

*  ji  I 

1133.  Misfortune  befalls  the  vicious. 

**  t  ^  £  I  Vy/  yi  *  If  $ 

1 134.  Yesterdays  plaster  you  have  washed  away, 
and  so  exposed  to-days. 

1135.  AVho  has  seen  to-mqrrovv.^ 

Said  in  feply  16  a  person  who  procrastinates  a  day* 

KjJ  y  CJJX 

1130.  The  Spot  of  scandal. 

*  j,  i 

1137.  Precede  a  publican  and  follow  a  butcher. 

us*  ^yv 

1138.  It  will  be  disclosed  to-morrow. 

vjl-*  *i  )j  ly  ti  \Zj{*  sr^S 

1139.  If  an  unlucky  fellow  goes  to  market,  he  finds 
neither  scales  nor  weights. 

X  x 
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*1  jfi  U  l 

1 140.  With  hope  in  your  girdle  you  may  be  sure 
of  the  road. 

13*  J&  j*  ^  4- 

)  141.  The  clay  of  the  well  is  expended  on  the  well. 

Said  of  the  profit  of  any  thing  being  again  laid  out  oa  that  alienti 
it  wai  derived. 

0 

c^s*7  &e*  <d/ 

1 142.  They  are  bawling  in  a  well. 

I.  e.  Trying  ill  echo:  said  of  any  unprofitable  diversion. 

1143.  JBhung  (hemp)  has  fallen  into  the  well: 
i.  e.  the  water  is  as  green  and  deleterious. 

\jl  *  U  ui*  Jy* 

1144.  He  has  had  the  well  sounded  with  a  bambe. 

1145.  Koar  (the  month)  is  the  gate  of  cold. 
See  No.  96; 

1146.  Clouds  like  those  of  Koar  appeared,  and  the 
rain  passed  over. 

^J.?W  V' — »fe- jy 

1147.  The  crow  whilst  learning  to  walk  like  a 
swan,  forgot  its  own  gait. 
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cs*  v/V  C Sj )*  g*H  Jjjf 

1 148.  The  crow  has  taken  away  your  nose :  not  per¬ 
ceiving  it,  they  set  off  to  overtake  the  crow. 
See  Sect.  I.  No.  865. 

ifJ  o  ^  / 

1149.  In  washing  the  house  the  plaster  sticks  to 
the  fingers. 

1150.  Let  alone  the  cupboard  and  the  clothes 
press,  and  the  whole  house  is  yours. 

1151.  He  studied  by  presenting  Kodo  (paspalum). 

He  bribed  hit  outir  to  let  him  be  idle  snd  so  learnt  nothing. 

<J5*  Jjt 

1152.  They  upset  a  mosque  for  a  Kouree. 

1153.  In  the  leprosy,  (to  catch)  the  itch. 

(Eng.)  Misfortune  never  comet  single. 

j>* A.  <£- 

1154.  Blood  is  not  shed  for  a  Kouree. 

i.  t.  For  a  trifle. 
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jl  j*  uyy*  r;/ 

1 155.  We  live  by  your  curse,  and  perish  by  your 
benedictions. 

l  j  Job  /X^‘  jip  ^  ^ £ 

]  156.  The  grazier’s  house  is  on  ike,  aud  the  Qul* 
undur  begs  for  a  sheep. 

£  J*  ct-jt 

1157.  Who  can  give  private  instruction  day  after 
day. 

115S.  What  worthy  man  is  there,  who  cannot  get 

I 

bread  and  pulse  at  home. 

UV  ^  C5* 

1 159.  What  tree  is  there  that  the  wind  reaches  not 

C?* 

1160.  Who  shall  say  that  the  Raja  is  in  rags. 

u“ '  'i  U* '  <£  4-**  £ 

1161.  On  th  is  or  that  side  of  the  platter. 

i.  e.  To  migrate  from  tbe  blue  bed  to  ibe  brown. 

Vrf  i  *  ^  **!  ijji  w U  £ 

1162.  The  Kdil  sings  and  the  collector  has  dis-1 
appeared, 

Tlie  engagement  for  the  revenue!  wai  formerly  made  with  referei# 
to  t he  period  of  harvest,  when  live  npoiiey  was  collected  by  person*  IF* 
pointed  temporarily  for  that  purpose.  The  Ko'il  or  Indian  cuckoo  $i0I* 
at  the  Ilubbi  or  spring  harvest,  and  the  proverb  implies,  that  a  pefw*  ** 
absent  precisely  when  ha  ahould  be  engaged  iu  his  duty. 
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<«J  U  *  *>  £_  j  jf 

1168.  The  hands  are  blackened  by  brokerage  hi 
coals. 

(Eng.)  Who  shall  touch  pitch  and  oot  be  defiled. 

0  0 

u  J5  y 

1164. -  Some  arc  of  light  weight,  and  some  of  little 
price. 

0 

KjjU; 

1165.  No  One  will  go  into  another’s  grave. 

e.  Every  one  nil  I  be  j  udged  after  life  i'oeordiog  to  his  own  deeds* 

I  1  J*3  b  a  ^  £ 

1166.  No  one  gave  me  any  thing,  and  my  hanger 
was  dissipated. 

i*  e.  Being  always  disappointed  I  ceased  to  hope* 

1167.  What  connexion  is  there  between  Raja 
Buoj  and  Gunga  the  oilman. 

1168.  Where  shall  1  hide;  1  cannot  find  an  ant- 
hole. 

ijs* i*r*r*\ <z±  U*j ' 

1169.  Is  thirst  ever  allayed  by  the  dews  of  heavm. 

czv  <*«£*•  ^  £  j*  *  JJ  cs-v^ 

1170.  There  is  not  even  room  for  a  sesamum  Seed. 
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1171.  What  signifies  it  to  a  tailor  whether  he 
march  or  halt, 

i.  e.  He  bat  only  hw  needle,  Ac.  to  carry, 

\£>jyf 

1172.  If  you  bathe  naked,  what  clothes  would  you 
wring, 

1173.  What;  will  the  threads  of  your  dignity  be 
unravelled, 

ThH  and  the  three  following  are  said,  in  reproof  of  frivolous  and  Molest 
reluctance  to  do  any  thing.  Seo  aho  Sect.  I.  No.  913. 

v/c?  V  &HI  J[ij  3^ 

1174.  What;  will  the  armlets  be  broken. 

m 

1175.  Have  you  applied  Mihndee  to  your  feet, 

1176.  Have  you  got  boiled  pease  in  your  mouth. 

Qoonghnet  is  pulse  that  bas  been  ooftoaed  by  boiling,  and  eeaeoaed  aitb 
pepper  and  sail.* 

.  c 

1177.  Would  you  break  treacle  in  an  earthern  jar. 

-  Said  in  reproof  of  any  unnecessary  and  mischievous  action. 

1178.  How  I  find  time  passes. 
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1179.  What;  they  came  to  get  fire. 

Thai  i«  the  person  cam*  fur  some  other  purpose  than  the  avowed  one* 

t**  <LjVt  JjH  c?  V-  V 

1180.  What; -flowers  fall  from  his  mouth. 

Said  of  a  person  who  deals  in  Scandal  or  abuse. 

fj*  uy 

1181.  How  ;'curses  are  raining  on  your  face. 

1,5*  ^  ^ 

1182.  How;  the x lay  is  vitiated. 

Said  of  a  person  afflicted  with  universal  disease  of  of  one  of  (tea* 
defairty. 

(Jjvy  £  sf  Jj  \ $  \j£ 

1183.  What ;  are  there  no  asses  in  Caubul. 

*  .  \  ,  ,  ,  »  v 

■  .:t :  i 

U84.  What;  has  the  heart  done,  wfiat  shall, I  say 
to  the  ideot. 

1185.  It  was  done,  but  like  a  person  not  knowing 
his  business;  had  1  been  there  1  would  have 

taught  something  better. 

„  •  •  ’  •  \ 

3*  u)*> * 

1186.  Why  do  you  drag  any  thing  amongst  thorn*.’ 
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t**«*^t#  J)£ 

1187.  Why  do  yon  spurn  at  paradise. 

Jintd  in  rtproof  of  worldly  enjoyment. 

*  d  / U? 

1188.  Why  do  you  speak  as  if  youWerecletting' 

anything.  •  :i  ■»■  •  n* 

i.  e.  Why  do  yoo  hesitate. 

• 

•  5*<d! '  *  '  •  • 

1189.  Why;  would  you  thpovv  djast  into  my  eyes. 

3**0  V  V  **'3*  ^  ; 

1190.  Eat  your  dinner  there,  but  wash  your  hands 
here. 

.Jr  j  .  -_■•••.•.  v 

S.  e.  f7s«  dispatch. 

i  ii*  f  *  '  .  . •  .  ,  ;  •  t  .  .  .  i 

1191.  Therfe  are  some-teeth  to  eat  with,  some  to 

exhibit’  :  i.  e.  some  things  ate ‘for  use  and  others 
for  6hew. f  ‘  : 

1 1 92.  A  camel  at  a  meal,  but  a  Jllujnoon  (an  ideot) 
at  work. 

d  V/t^-  V 

1 1 93.  .lie  eats  Ptnm  and  is  puzzled  wjth  bread. 
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^  j 9  <2  ^ 

1 1 94'.  The  sweetmeats  are  eaten  by  shewing  his  . 
horn. 

t.  e.  Te  obtain  »ny  thing  by  intimidation. 

W  sjv  *)  'i  Wvd  d.^ 

1195.  One  meal  on  another,  and  all  in  vain. 

v~y v  ** ) 

1196.  Whether  he  eats  or  not  his  mouth  is  full  of 
blood. 

1197.  My  ^nnt  neither  ate  nor  gave  to  eat,  but 
kept  it  to  look  at. 

(Kng )  T <vb*  like  the  dog  in  the  manger. 

m  *  ^ 

IJ*  b  £_  y^».  <jn»  j  )  j  1  £  1  jf>  (JO  Uy  <' 

1198  They  eat  and  drink  at  home,  and  trust  to 
Khizzer. 

m  * 

1 1 99.  They  eat  the  food  of  one,  and  sing  the  praise 

f 

of  another. 

h  U 

l£00.  Which  is  best,  enjoyment  or  thrift. 

1201.  Diligent  labour  has  abundant  employment. 

Yj 
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iSj*  c?’  ^ rfe*  jPj$ 

1202.  Evil  for  good,  and  th^rfe  is  no  chance  of  (he 
ninth  heaven. 

vpSS.  ^;V  *S;# 

1203.  Hive  you  not  slept  on  a  bed  without  a 

matrass.  ' 

P  o*  ^  '  z.  J jt*  tjP  ^ 

1201.  Feed  liirfi  with  Ghee  and  Stigar,  so  that  he 
w  ill  do  the  job  at  a  blow. 

*j  c?v  (•  U  IS 

1205.  Therte  is  no  note  of  being  fed,  but  there  is 
a  name  for  vexation. 

i.  e.  A  miu  more  euiily  reuteiober* -uvju*iw»  Mmo  Web*  fit  i. 

i 

*  *  0 

uv  V  <v  j>]  *>  d.  *  3$ 

1206.  Can  they  row  one  way,  and  drop  down 
another. 

dP  uJ;i  UWf 
1207  Stick  to  the  plough. 

^  Jt  P<±  P 

1208.  The  calf  dances  by  the  strength  of  the  pin. 
See  *iu/ 

O  3$ 

1209.  An  ill  got  capital  wHl  be  fatal  to  the  owner. 
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VKei  LitW  *iu 

1210.  If  I  do  apt  pull  a  bow,  bow  shall  I  be  called 
a  soldier. 

*  T" 

'  <L#t  L >“^i  *"*  j'* 

121 1.  On  seeing  the  carriage  his  feet  swell. 

jr 

1212.  The  long  faced  fellow  wins,  he  that  has  cash 
loses. 

U"  (Jy (i  .C*J  l>  jj  U 

1213.  Who  is  there  that  can  neither  sing  nor  cry. 

jb  &  sf  j t 

1214*.  Sing  and  play,  you  will  not  get  a  Kouree. 

1215-  Jl>«'  yijlagft  is  deserted,  and  the  harvest 
comes  on.  , 

c Ji*  lt.k>  iSj  V  e**i '  /  <l}* 

1216.  The  cow  does  not  find  her  own  horns  heavy. 


1217,  A  cow  *9  ashamed  of  her  calf. 

1218.  Wli.en  the  packet  is  unbound,  the  precious 
stone  is  a  daughter. 
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3*  <-  J  W  ^  ^  U*  1  ^  ^  is*  J  & 

1219.  A  lady  of  mean  appearance,  and  yet  it  is; 

come !  oat  of  the  way,  Shuckh. 

<dv" 

1220.  An  ass  fell  from  a  rock,  the  fowl’s  ear  was 
split, 

1221.  When  an  at$8  drinks  he  rejects  the  scant' 

&  *  4,  j  *4*  ^  ^  ^ 

1222.  U  is  best  for  an  ass  to  be  short  lived. 

WUn  lends  a  life  of  tahoar,  iniglH  a*  well  be  dead. 

Uj*  ci  .**  4-  Ji4‘  ^  <d* 

1223.  Will  an  ass  ever  become  a  horse. 

► 

'  1^**  Ji *  'JjX?  <* 

1224.  Cakes  and  sugar  plums  for  an  ass.  See 
Sect.  I.  No.  926. 

*fJi*  Vci-I 

1225.  If  you  give  an  ass  saffron,  he  will  say,  d 
hurts  his  eyes. 

u*»  £i  *  (*J^  ^  c** 

1226.  Even  an  ass  promises  well  whilst  young. 

# 

c>  l  a**  ^  0 b  ^ wJ*0  ^ 

1227.  Transitory  things  pass  away;  whati**!** 
difference  between  a  house  or  a  hovel. 
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•^J3>K«0U/ 

1228.  If  you  find  any  tiling  that  is  dropped,  will 
you  call  out  to  any  one  else  to  take  it. 

1229.  There  is  thunders  as  well  as  rain. 

1.  e.  Tint  or i  ilimiltl  accompany  the  promise  or  threat. 

ji.it  ij.».  y*j  ^  j?  )fi 

1230.  The  master  was  but  Gcpr  (molasses)  the  dis- 

ciple  is  sugar.  ' ; 

Ji*  Uiir* 

1231.  He  has  not  a  Kouxee.  in  his  purse,  and  he 
•  visits  the  market. 

*  *  . 

*  **  y,  gyf.  J  *  f 

1232.  Give  what  you  have  in  your  pocket,  but  not 

» 

understanding. 

vr*&uC5+V 

1233.  A  squirrel  does  not  wish  for  sweetmeats. 

\  y.  *  J*? ji  1  >jy  f4 

1231*.  A  bald  patched  pigeon  and  a  dwelling  in  a 
palace. 

1,  a»I 

1235.  A  bald  headed  chambermaid  and  a  tassel  on 
her  topknot. 
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iX&* 

123(i  Sti uUing  meat,  slinking  hrotb. 

0* v^-*’  V 

1237.  Who  lias  dug  the  Ganges. 

H  * Ur4  <L  /  ^ 

1233.  Cross  the  Ganges  and  there  is  the  market 
of  Shulizailpuri 

l  *$£} 1  S_  c*-»  jj/ 

1239.  Perched  on  your  hip,  he  will  poke  yonr 
e)  es  out. 

•  ;  .  ...  wtP W>/*i  V**a/ 

1240.  Although  fed  on  your  lap,  he  does  not  se- 
main  in  it.' 

3 

,  ui  /  •V**-  o'.  •  L. )  *  w  / 

1241.  When  they  have  eaten  the  Ga>r,  they  make* 
hole  in  the  bucket. 

v'i  &  V  [i  V  /l*“  / 

.  ’  ’  ■  ‘v  . 

1242.  It  is  sin,  whether  you  steal  sesaroam,  or 

'  '  .  .  -  .  ..  ! 

sugar. 

1243.  Is  the  flesh  separate  from  the  nail. 

jk  IS  V>/ 

1244.  Let  the  shot  go  where  it  will,  l  must  go?*4 
my  pay. 
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(J» / }\>  ‘—J  1/  f*  '  cl~^ 

)  >45.  The  bridegroom's  train  has  arrived,  the  bride 

/ 

has  retired. 

us  V  J*  ^  / 

12K>  if  a  /tWfiee  should  fall  into  ordure,  they 
would  pick  it  up  with  their  teeth.  See  Sect.  1. 
No.  943. 

^  J  ItJ*  CaJ  aJ  ^ 

1247.  Sal  anvmotifae  is  the  child  of  ordure. 

*  v»?A  J  K  i 

1248.  The  worm  generated  by  ordure,  lives  in  it. 

1249.  A  jackalPs  rage. 

Said  in  contempt.  There  roared  the  wrathful  motue. 

1850.  He  went  to  tiie  south,  and  bad  the  same 
fortune. 

ir ^  '•S'J  fJ  *-J  y  z/ 

1251.  An  unlucky  fellow  tasied  one  day,  but  thirty, 
less  one,  remained. 

'  ^')V,  wp*  '*?**  uy 

1252.  Snakes  lurk  in  the  grass. 
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'  i/jy  JtL  ?  ^  ^  [e 

1253.  What  is  in  the  pot  is  mine,  what  is  on  the 
\ 

plate  is  yours. 

^_,Ui  7^f> 

]  >5 1.  He  is  in  your  house,  and  though  an  enemy, 
kill  him  not. 

£  j\H>  ^  A  £  j* 

1255.  A  friend’i*  house  and  a  concubine’s  child. 

1256  The  house  is  full  of  sickles,  there  is  nothing 
to  swallow  or  eject. 

The  house  is  Tull  of  kuirk  knacks  of  no  sort  of  utili»y,  ’ 

1257.  The  house  is  small,  and  the  lady  is  lusty. 

1258.  He  has  left  bis  house,  and  lodges  in  the 
church  yard. 


1259.  When  there  is  happiness  at  home  there  is 
•  pleasure  abroad. 


0 

12G0.  I  am  come  from  home,  do  you  tell  me  the 
news.  * 
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£  j )  •&  — ^  j4 

'  1261.  There  is  work  in  doors,  but  the  bride  is  in 
the  court  yard. 

1262.  Better  abroad  then  at  home. 

ca*  2-  r  i  ^  A  V  £_ 

1263.  They  go  about  procuring  cobwebs. 

i.  e.  To  »py  into  peoples  houses  under  frivolous  pretexts. 

/#  1  jf  Lf®  r*  J  '  * 

1264.  Pease  at  home  are  equal  to  fowls  abroad. 

K. jV  J>  **  **  Iff  sjf  'Jj* 

1263.  When  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  always 

gadding,  the,  house  is  fit  for  dogs. 

ImS  t  'i  C*-*  ylj  ,  I 

<£*  jr"j  *_/ ^ 

1266.  W  hen  his  house  was  burnt  he  went  to  the. 
thicket;  the  thicket  caught  fire;  what  shall  the 
unlucky  fellow  do,  if  fate,  play  the  incendiary. 

*  V  Uf  ye-  ^ .  . 

A  Jo-ce  is  but  a  beggar  at  home,  a  saint 
n broad.  / 

)  A  prophet  has  no  prais«  in  his  own  country, 

,  Z  z 
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^  Uj  KjJ  ^  aj^j 

12(>8.  A  domestic  foe  would  ruiu  Lunka. 


jjt,  L  J\m  £  jg  f  £ 

•126lJ.  Who  builds  a  house  and  takes  a  wife,  heaps 
seventy  afflictions  on  his  head. 

1270.  A  house  pulled’  down  will  supply  abundant 
fuel. 

b  3s  jfj$ 

1271.  A  Goproo  at  home,  but  abroad  a  beggar. 

£*?  s 

1272.  In  every  house  pots  on  the  fire. 

1273.  In  every  house  one  regulation. 

Every  community  has  its  peculiar  cu»iom». 

1274.  If  you  have  not  a  friend  in  every  house,  have 
one  in  every  village. 

Ssi  £  £  j*-  U^i  Ui+ji* 

1275.  They  stew  rats  in  doors,  and  say  abroad  they 
are  boiling  milk. 


^vf’»  u  jp 

127(5.  There  is  not  a  thread  in  the  house,  and  the 


blockhead  wants  a  turban. 
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1277.  He  has  neither  house  nor  family,  and  the 
gentleman  is  called  a  housekeeper.  ^ 

^  uy*  ^ 

1278.  A  Tolu  one  hour,  and  a  Masliu  the  next. 

Said  of  a  capricious  person. 

1279.  In  two  hours  the  pipes  will  strike  up. 

1280.  An  eclipse  has  befallen. 

<J  3  *  i.;  ji*  .  '  r 

1281.  The  lady  mounts  a  steed  and  yet  orders 
three  circles  of  screens  to  the  tent. 

1282.  The  horse’s  tail  is  long,  that  he  may  brush 
away  the  flies  from  his  own  body. 

u*  <L  )~/*r 

1283.  Having  sQld  the  horse  they  go  to  sleep. 

\  '  v/.' 

CA«  b&  £->3$ 

1281.  Boiled  in  a  muscle  shell  and  eaten  in  a 
cockle  shell. 

0)b  ^  A**  yje 

1285.  The  dish  cooked  with  Ghee  and  nominally 
the  elder  son’s  wife  (the  cook). 
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1285.  He  has  fallen  in  with  the  Ghee  skin. 

1,  e.  He  litas  eocoutitered  one  who  will  feed  or  maintain  him. 

12S7.  The  f^et  will  only  get  dusty,  from  the  use 
of  a  staff. 

1283.  There  is  no  separating  water  by  beating 
it  with  a  stick. 

e*V  O^i  S_  jjJ* 

1289.  He  needs ’a  stick,  words  are  of  no  avail. 

^4  *JU  Vj  Jj\m  ^4  ^ 

1290.  Provide  the  load,  the  beast,  and  some  one 
to  clear  the  way. 

&)*  j  (jj f  V»  ^  j  1 

1291.  The  darling’s  name  is  Bhumbhar  Khatcdk. 

Ijf  ^  jU-  iJ? J/uT  1  uy*  $ 

1292.  When  he  comes  first  to  woo,  the  fowl  is  a 
nightingale,  but  he  will  go  away  a  crow. 

1293.  A  covetous  temper  thinks  every  thing  no? 
thing. 
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s tj\».  J u 'f, d)j  S 

1294-.  If  ihe  husband  bring  any  thing  the  wife  will 
eat,  but  if  the  husband  procure  nothing  the  wife 
must  go  without. 

1295.  When  another’s  wealth  is  stolen,  you  are 
exceedingly  magnanimous. 

•— K  sj  *  J 

1296.  Laughter  is  the  source  of  quarrelling,  and 
coughing  of  disease. 

*  W*  y»  C£v;  fjO 

1297.  They  fight,  but  no  mischief  comes  of  it.' 

1298  In  the  rear  of  the  fighters,  and  van  of  the 
fliers. 

u?  J)k  £J 

1299.  Whilst  the  child  in  his  cradle,  you  may 
know,  what  he  is. 

i 

1/J  U  jJ#  //  ~) 

1300.  When  the  wolf  has  run  off  with  the  child, 
the  door  is  made  fast. 
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J30I.  When  the  lady  is  brought  to  bed,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  girds  his  belly. 

'  •^*<^3))  t yj  'O' 

ISO'?.  The  boy  cries  for  his  hair,  and  the  barber 

for  a  shave.  . 

c)/* ^ 

1303.  Boy’s  play  is  death  to  the  birds. 

&L'jj  <£-  jH  J 

1304.  He  encounters  nothing,  but  struts  about  in 
his  mail. 

u’j«i  S) 

3305.  They  have  neither  fought  nor  encountered, 
but  flourish  their  quivers. 

J&ji 

1305.  His  staff" makes  him  a  Fuqeer-. 

iX  *J  G?-  df  J1  ch<± V'i  j 

1307.  As  Luk.hu>  was  eating  Pan,  she  lost  bet 

'  topknot  and  kept  her  ears. 

Said  ill  ridicule  of  o  womon,  who  wbilit  oetlioj  up  for  elcgonc*  StM™* 
ridiculous. 

£  jt  *>^<£1 

1303  He  neither  reads  nor  writes,  but  is  named 
Mcciiummud  Fazil  (the  eloquent). 
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tSJ  y  cry  jy  yt) 

1309.  If  it  hit  it,  a  shaft,  if  not  a  ball. 

i,  e.  A  blunt  headed  arrow, 

1310.  Begun  and  done. 

Suid  ot  the  short  uettg  of  life.  Ate. 

1311.  He  began  to  look  at  his  armpit. 

i*  e.  lie  nag  ashamed. 

ziV  csfy 

1312.  The  parrot  out  with  the  secrets. 

J)  G-»  'j  (jy&il 

1313.  A  dwarf  at  Lunka,  is  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  cubits. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lmka  are  supposed  by  the  Hindus  (o  be  still 
fia^thusus,  giunts  and  demons. 

r 

1314.  The  cripple  seized  a  thie£  and  the  blind 
man  ran  to  his  assistance. 

'•f 

1,315,  If  you  get  any  booty  you  shall  have  your 
pay. 

Tilawurix*  said  to  Aeau  plunder,  from  Tilawur ,  a  district  infamous  fos 
robbers. 
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*y*y 

1316.  A  pestle  is  something,  to  plunder. 

j\y  1  Xm  J-J  'O  Sj  J 

1317.  A  slave  girl’s  lover  is  always  a  pauper. 

1318.  Whilst  a  slave  she  toils,  when  a  lady  she 
feeds. 

1319.  If  you  call  a  slave  a  slave  she  cries,  if  yon 
call  a  lady  a  slave  she  laughs. 

1320.  The  iron  knows,  the  blacksmith  knows,  the 
bellows  blower’s  labour  knows. 

i.  e.  Any  body  may  know  for  me, 

j  u  U  uy  ^  ^  } 

1321.  In  the  blacksmith’s  quarter  it  is  always,  beat 
beat. 

u  )  j&jl 

1322.  lie  is  smeared  with  blood  and  thinks  him* 
self  martyr. 

W4  v_J  ^  tii  U  p  IaJ  1>_jJ 

1323.  I  have  been  rubbing  repeatedly,  but  my 
hand  is  ^.ill  black.. 
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lii  s  *6  ;_/•  buJ  ~~~ 

1324.  Shall  he  who  receives  die,  or  he  who  gives. 

1325.  We  have-got  the  carry-comb  and  the  whip, 

there  remain  nothing  bat  the  saddle  and  the 
horse.  1 

1326.  One  must  behold  Luelee,  with  the  eyes  of 
Mujnoon. 

A  ready  answer  to  those  who  are  surprised  at  (lie  whimsies  of  love. 
( Eng.)  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste. 

£4  ^*1  <L 

1327.  Put  flour  into  the  platter. 

It  is  said  of  a  person  who  thinks  Only  of  his  own  wants,  end  wh6  makes 
Quch  reply  to  whatever  is  desired  of  him. 

ij  ^ _ f  VUj  4  AJ  UjJ 

1328.  Neither  to  take  nor  give,  business  or 
situation. 

Usf  sM*  *  **  ^ 

1329.  Neither  to  take  nor  give,  and  fill  a  Cart  with 
pulse. 

*  _  .•  •’ 

j  iS  cXi  1  Uu! 

1330. "  Neither  to  take  one,  nor  pay  two. 

Aaa 
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*/k  £  '*  s/  ^ 

1831.  What  I  had  to  receive,  is  changed  to,  what 
1  i$ave  to  pay. 

U  If  lL>1? 

1332.  Every  jar  is  ohisty. 

i.  e.  Tb«  contents  of  it  :  said  of  persons,  equally  good  for  notlilftfi 

1333.  The  conflict  raised  the  dust.  ' 

Equivalent  to  the  phrase,  to  kick  up  a  dust* 

1334.  Peace  after  blows. 

us* 

}335.  Many  persons  rjin  away  from  a  light. 

]336.  Those  who  give  life  are  more  bountiful,  thaq 
those  whp  give  death. 

9 

us*  V-  ^  j 

]337.  The  conflict  may  be  maintained,  but  victory 
is  from  God. 

,  Iff  ^il  j|*  i  £  1  J  (J*  IjU 

1338.  A  beaten  man  is  afraid  to  eat,  though  the 
platter  is  before  him. 
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CSV  o V J  ^ 2}j  £r*  ^  V 1 3^ 

1339.  You  may  hold  the  hand  of  one  who  is  going 
to  strike  you,  but  you  cannot  stop  the  tongue 
bf  him  who  reviles  you. 

'  UU 

1340.  The  cakes  made  by  his  mother  Are  all  eaten. 

Pcokkitnree,  is  a  cake  laid  over  a  dish  when  brought  (o  table,  to  keep  it 
Harm. 

K  u 

1341.  A  mother’s  love  is  the  best  of  all. 

1*.  S  JTi  jS  (jJ  t*’  La  W?"  ^  L* 

1342.  tiow  often  is  the  beggar  sent  away  with 
nothing,  and  if  he  get  any  thing,  he  is  put  to 
shame. 

tyt\f 

J  34-3.  The  mother  was  a  match  for  the  father,  who 
was  an  oil  man;  but  the  son  is  a  bunch  of  saffron. 

Elee  it  merely  introduced  m  •  rhime  lo  Ta'ut  ilia  metaphorical  epithet 
ef  the  son,  means,  n,  person  who  gives  himself  airs. 

x}j+  Jr-  **  >>*<?■  c?  ^ ' 

1344.  Having  left  his  mother,  he  has  attached 
'  himself  to  Moosa, 
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b  \j>  *— &  u  a  jU 

1345.  Neither  mother,  nor  maternal  relation, all tha 
world,  all  strangers. 

<d^  ils*  )*£-/*  o'* 

1346.  Let  my  mother  die,  so  Moosa  lire. 

1347.  The  mother  mourns  the  sword-tjut,  the  Cs« 

■  ther  cries  for  the  wound  made  by  the  arrow. 

i.  t.  They  appreciate  a  ion’s  demerits  of  blemishes  differently. 

A )  ^ ^  £  y  V  j  h'  J  ^ 

1348.  The  mother  an  orange,  the  father  a  lemon, 
the  son,  the  light  of  fortune.  See  No.  1343. 

j •h  hp'Z&A  vVgrjVict^ 

t 

1349.  The  mother  a  chamber-wench,  the  fathers 
green-man,  the  son  Mirza  Sunjur.  See  the  last 

vp  **  V*  «***  y  V  j  j’  J*  *j  V-i  uu 

1350.  A  mother  that  grinds  corn,  is  better  than  a 
father  of  the  rank  of  eight  thousand. 

Rnnk  in  the  Mogul  court  wnt  regulated  by  the  number  of  borie,  sap* 
posed  (o  be  ntinclied  to  the  diguity. 

I>e  £ )}  U  U^*+  U.*»«s  UP  Up  ^ 

1351.  Plenty  6f  mothers  but  not  a  master. 

B*pgur§  commonly  address  female*  by  the  term  mother,  and  men  Ip 
some  word  of  respect:  the  phrase  implies  that  no  benefactor  or  palp* 
if  met  with. 
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1352.  When  the  moon  encreases  in  Phagooti 
(March-April,)  the  knees  are  straightened. 

i.  e.  The  weather  ii  getting  warn}  and  people  no  longer  *leep  huddled 
®P* 

P  ,  «  '  , 

^  <±y  v  o" 

1353.  Mother-in-law  do  not  use  me  ill,  there  is 
one  before  you  (your  daughter)  to  be  exposed  to 
similar  treatment;  (when  married.) 

u)l  J  £*- y  J  l*  * 

1354.  If  they  .will  keep.  their  hands  from  me,  I  will 

,  thvaah  them  all.  1 

f*- 

1355.  It  is  not  fish,  that  it  shpuld  putrify, 

c*  &  Oy*  ’ 

1356.  When  the  procession  came  into  the  street, 
my  neighbour  made  an  excuse,  to  absent  herself. 

1357.  My  lord’s  brother-in-law. 

S*id  of  a  poor  man,  who  give*  himself  air*. 

c*/  U.  £  JV  JJk  lai  uy  J  U  4jJU  le  Ji4  ^y*  X* 

1358.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  in  a  boat, 
the  witnesses  are  obliged  to  swim. 

Th«  proof  of  (he  tranancllnn  resting  with  (he  witneiiei,  they  h&f#  S0f4 
•ccaiiou  (o  exert  themselves  in  court  thou  (ho  partie*. 
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y.y*  ' 

]  359  Be  my  wife  still,  whatever  may  be  my  trou¬ 
ble. 

\S  J  ti  Uf  \3  JM 

1360.  He  who  is  prepared  to  die,  what  Will  he  qot 

r  - 

.  attempt? 

eLiJ 

1361.  Dyin"’  men  groan  at  their  ease,  labouring 
men  must  groan  upright. . 

d*J b*  >  J**  Ji  <£-  Ar* 

1362.  A  hundred  mum  of  earth  upon  a  corpse, 
are  as  good  as  athousand, 

L5 *JiS*  */  f  *J* 

1363.  Ldbour  is  the  lot  of  mao; 

(jy  ^jLy> 

1364.  The  servant  of  a  man  may  live  a  year,  the 
slave  of  a  woman  will  die  in  six  months. 

J*  ]Jj* 

1365.  Prince  Pool. 

^  SJ I ^  Ai  1  0 M 1  J*1  SJ* /* 

1366.  In  the  dreams  of  a  fowl,  barley  is  barley.' 
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<U  1  j+ft  *  f 

1367.  The  fowl  has  lo^t  its  life,  and  he  :  Who  '  eats 

1  » 

it,  has  but  little  relish  for  it.  '  " 

Said  of  a  service  performed,  with  toil;  sod  accepted,  with  iodiffcreriOB. 

1368.  A  wouydfrom  a  spindle,  is  enough  for  a 

fowl.  r 

3s &  * **: *** V 

J369.  If  the  cock  should  not  crow,  will  theday 
not  dawn. 

J370.  They  neither  die,  nor  give  a  feast. 

’  .  *  i 

yji  I  *)l/T  ^Ul*4 

1371.  Where  there  are  Mmsulrnans,  there  is 
culture. 

0  *  w 

1372.  The  mosque  has  fallen,  but  the  pulpit  staqds. 

•  j'*4 

1373.  For  whom  shall  1  stain  my  teeth  or  blacken 
my  eyelashes,  the  master  is  turned  tp  ashes.  x 

,  ■  '  •  \* "Ai  l  <-fT  . 

1^74.  Th.c  torch  bearer,  himself  is  in  the  dark 
(blind) 
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m 


^375.,  Ip,  poverty  the  flour  is  sodden. 

u  >»  jSt 

.1376.  I  ndige ace,  ami  jPhalm  Skurbut, 

lucompniihility  uf  dicHtmiaecec,  aud^  pretentions:  the  PW«  in 
•mall  plum.  J 

u*  (f  1 1*  )  0* 

1377.  It  is  unlawful,  to  beg  from  a  beggar: 

J?J  Js*d(  jfuS* •**+ 

13^  8:  Scower  jftg  Coioris  is  (he  mother  of  opulence. 

( Eng.)  Take  care  of  the  pance,  aod  (he  pounds  Wilt  fake  c«rs  of 
themselves.  •  # 

ts.,  I  >  |J  1  - 

'-f  uw 'g*  ji  w*  &  j  wp* 

1379.  Living  at  Mukka,  does  not  make  a  pil- 

grimage.  ^ 

«.  ‘j  I  ,|  | ‘  . ,  *  1  '  v  «.  ‘  .  i  . 

<  Kng  )  The  nearer  the  Church,  t ho  farther  from  Go«. 

1380.  He  Vieitfrer  went  to  Miikka  nor  Mudeen/t, 


•  but  was  a  pilgrim  nevertheless.. 

j/jvw*  <s  uh  ** 

1381.  If  there  be  nd  Madia,  Should  there  net  be 

mdrnhrg  prayer.  ' . 

d.  3*  I* 

1382.  What  tan*  the  McoUa-  tdacfr,  that  the  master 
has  not  learnt  before. 
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8?3 

\j  J  L 

1383.  He  paid  the  fare  to  the  ferryman,  blit  notr- 
withstanding,  got  a  thrashing. 

1384.  What  should  a  clown  know  of  another's 
thoughts. 

1385.  When  the  mind  assents,  the  head  nods. 

^1*  UW  t/5*  ei.  cr* 

1386.  The  head  that  weigh  a  myn^  shakes,  but 
the  tongue  that  does  not  weigh  a  pyce  is  im- 
moveable. 

V  j4  A}*  et* 

1387.  To  go  home,  when  so  inclined. 

•WjPj'f*  o*  *W  9*0* 

1388.  A  marriage  may  be  celebrated  with  a  mutt 

of  rice,  as  well  as  a  mun  of  pearls. 

z_  j^i  £  ^r* 

1389.  When  death  is  at  hand,  a  fever  is  a  favour. 

1390.  Ia  death  or  dying  preferable. 

jt  r*'**  y 

1391.  Peptb  hovers  over  our  heads. 

.  Bbb 
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£ vt* j 9-j)\  t£(j/ y 

1392.  When  we  die,  1  shall  get  a  good  nap. 

*y 

1393.  The  clutches  of  a  tyrant. 

t/  jV  CJ j  1  &  J  ^ 

1391.  A  blockhead  takes  a  whole  night,  for  what 
a  clever  fellow  will  do  in  an  hour. 

1395.  The  bricks  of  the  drain,  have  ascended  to 
the  terrace. 

laid  of  a  Parvenu. 

1396.  It  is  neither  for  you  nor  me  ;  take  it,  and 
throw  it  into  the  fire. 

J.r* 

1397.  The  interest  is  more  prized  than  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

C/U  ^  fy 

1398  A  nose  of  wax. 

&aid  of  one  who  it  repeatedly  punithed,  for  repeated  offences.  $«?«• 
|ng  to  regard  the  cutting  off  of  hii  note,  iit»  more  than  at  if  il  were  but 
of  wax. 

r*  ^ ^  jl  V* 

1399.  She  treats  them  to  their  face,  as  if  she  were 
a  relation,  but  abuses  them  behind  their  backs. 
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1400.  Though  death  be  called,  he  does  not  come. 

1401.  His  face  is  foul,  but  his  fortune  is  fair. 

l  a  o—.J  *j  uu>;  1  iy. 

1402.  He  has  neither  bowels  in  his  mouth,,  nor 
teeth  in  his  belly. 

b  b  U  iy* 

1403.  The  mouth  asked,  and  was  filled. 

J^i  ^.y  J3^  <L-J^  Vvs* 

1404.  Whilst  boxed  on  the  ears,  he  promised 

amendment. 

V5,.-‘i  ^  ^  $  \JA  *1r 4 

J  103  lie  has  thrown  a  blanket  over  his  face, 

what  can  any  one  do  with  him* 

Said  of  one  insensible  of  disgrace* 

Uyfi  4  ly* 

1406.  All  can  speak,  when  they  see  his  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Said  of  a  great  man’s  flatterers* 

j)  &  UU4  L. i  K  ^  jf 

1407.  Emit  not  Zaw  ATa/  (the  letters,)  from  your 
mouth. . 

I.  c.  Be  ailent. 
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o^'^A  *r* 

1408.  The  air  is  playing  upon  his  face. 

i.  e.  Hit  looks  betray  him. 

o*  J  J i  J-?  J  b  c-  Si 

1409.  Resin  drops  from  bis  mouth. 

Said  of  one  who  lias  fetid  breath., 

1 4 10.  He  has  blackened  his  face. 

i.  a.  He  has  lost  his  character,  and  disgraced  his  family# 

1411.  He  has  spread  ashes  Over  his  face. 

1412  From  opening  the  mouth,  seventy  ill*  may 
ensue. 

jif*  vt*?i  j?  V? 

1413.  Nor  light  oti  the  face,  nor  patience  in  the 
belly. 

I.  e.  To  have  neither  fdrtane  nor  philosophy* 

13 

1414.  The  water  poured  upon  a  bald  pate  haf 
trickled  off  again. 

Said  of  a  blockhetd  on  whom  instruction  Is  affined  in  Tain. 

s*y  £  v»  V  <±r» 

1415.  The  eyes  of  a  dead  father  are  large.  See 
the  next. 
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1416.  The  eyes  of  a  dead  ox,  are  large. 

Said  when  praises  are  bestowed  upon  a  person  deceased. 

^  w  r  * 

1417.  No  one  can  be  of  any  service  after  death.' 

$418.  A  grate  for  the  dead,  and  a  house  for  the 
living. 

<??**£* 

1419.  A  live  cat,  is  better  than  a  dead  tiger. 

ti  U*  y* 

1420.  Why  did  he  die?  for  lack  of  breath. 

^  yr>  y 

1 421.  When  a  mother  dies,  the  relationship  is 
sundered. 

Death  spare*  not  any  worldly  tie*. 

jfrcLy* 

1422.  A  dead  louse. 

A  term  of  cootempt  for  any  one. 

1423.  There  is  kindness,  but  no  milk. 

(Enf.)  Fair  word*  wont  fill  empty  bellies. 
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uV  <£cr>*«?-  d*" 

1424.  Neither  hospitality  nor  civility,  neither 

bread  nor  beile,  the  guest  got  a  whiff  of  the 
Hooqqa,  and  his  leave. 

jV'J  '>  /  ''if 

1425.  The  sweet  is  gobbled  up,  the  bitter  re¬ 
jected. 

1426.  Sweet  and  a  full  platter. 

•sOW  LS^* 

1427.  A  sugared  stick. 

(Eng.)  A  gilt  pill  Some  temporary  suffering  or  uiconfeoieeca 
leading  to  futute  ad vantage.  1 

V  vVtv* 

1428.  My  father  was  a  liberal  man,  he  used  to 
set  other  folks  female  slaves  at  liberty. 

V  Uljj* 

1429.  It  was  hammered  upon  ray  forehead* 

i.  e.  It  was  my  destiny. 

U£i*  \ju  jj  \  1  j  ^ 

J 

1430.  1  have  what  the  Raja  has  not,  and  he  must 
come  begging  to  me. 

Applied  to  one  wbo  boast  of  his  own  comforts  or  possessions. 
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0  0 

c -  y  <L-t* 

1431.  .1  am  dying  for  you,  and  you  for  another. 
See  Part.  II.  Sect.  I.  1057. 

•  VS*  '  • 

1432.  Which  is  the  simpleton  I  or  the  Pedlar. 

'\jf  vs*  t—fi3  ^ — v  vjy  v  y  A  vs* 

1433.  1  seek  to  do  you  good,  and  you  would  run 

a  needle  into  my  eyes. 
vs*/ 

1434.  1  am  your  honour’s  servant,  not  the  slave  of 

•  the  egg-apple.  * 

Said  by  one  who  refuses  to  fulfill  dishonest  or  disreputable  dutiea* 

!-,*  (*Sj/  .  - 

1435.  Has  the  frog  caught  cold. 

Said  of  an  insignificant  person  who  gives  himself  airs  of  importance* 

U  }  J  f  y*  \  *j  u  u 

.1436.  If  of  neither  kith  nor  kind  what  do  you  get 
up,  and  cry  for. 

w  V. j  *  ^  ^  > 0 \J  o 1  s {j 

1437.  The  friendship  of  a  fool  is  the  plague  of 
one’s  life. 

a  Ul  a  ,j  I  a  li 

1438.  A  sensible  foe,  is  preferable  to  a  foolish  friend.  - 
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1439.  He  has  treated  me  worse  than  snivel. 

^  J*  U?  *>/.  £  ?  ^  U 
1410.  Tlie  nose  is  cut  off,  but  die  will  die  a  beauty. 

y  t  j  t*  j  ^-*V>  /  t  bjl 

1441.  A  famous  prince  is  honoured,  a  famous 
•  thief  is  honied. 

1442.  A  great  name,  and  a  little  body. 

1443.  To  talk  of  a  grand  dame  in  granny  ’s  pretence. 

tL**  Oi'i 

1444.  The  barber  washes  every  one’s  feet,  bat 
thinks  it  beneath  him  to  wash  his  own. 

1445.  Neither  respect  nor  pride  can  last  for  evert 
nil  that  is  perishable  will  perish,  when  the  world 
is  ait  an  end. 

u:*  c/  j*> 

1446.  What  has  servitude  to  do  with  excuses. 

;rV 

1447.  The  sound  of  the  Nuqara,  and  Dumamu, 
(kettle  drums)  have  ceased. 
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1418.  There  was  no  marriage  ceremony  :  whence 
came  Mistress  Mundoo. 

>  l-W  t', 

The  Beyah  is  a  marriage,  attended  with  "the  procession  of  bringing 
home  the  bride,  and  public  lejoicitfgs’;  thd  Nikah  is  the marriage  bjr 
contract  without  such  publicity.  <  .  ;>  ^  , 


v?*  f  ^ ^  \J 
1449.  The  nose  of  one  who  has  had  it  cut’  off’ 
grows  an  ell  and  quarter. 

A  person  who  has  suffered  public  disgrace,  is  more  likely  than  be¬ 
fore  \o  iricnr  it  a^aln,  becoming  indifferent  to  the  lo^  of  refutation.  I 


1450.  A  fellow  with  a  slit  nose,  went  to  a  market  :• 
he  went  tor  the  scales,'  anil  brought  the  weights.* 


sj*  y  I  jb  1  j  ^  jj 

1451-  A-blowwith  a  reed  may  brealt  the  shin." 

'  *K'  ‘  *  ■  i  •  *  '  f»  1)  1  ‘  •  '  '  »•  '*  ■  /  ' 

The  jireachej’s  penny. 

*  *  '*  ‘  * "  1  r  1  '  ‘  -  '  >  '  '  *  t  *  «*  i 

( Eng%)  Su  Peter's  pence  ;  or  no  penny,  no  pater  noster. 


1453.  The  hungry  have ^fled  the  naked. 

' . :  ‘!  Kil1 

1454.  How  isl  a  naked  woman  to bathe,  and  what 

>  -•  .  ....  r  ....  ; .  -.  ;  •  I 

clothes  is  she  to  wring. 
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1455.  Quite  naked. 

i,  e.  Aimeleii  or  barefaced. 

0 

S f**  Ufc-j 

i  .  '  ~  *  v  i  * 

1456  ,  Servitude  is  ever  new. 

I  e.  There  iielwiyi  fresh  work  to  be  done. 

1457.  Service  is,  the  root  of  the  castor  oil  tree. 

The  Ricinns  lakes  little  root.  (Eng.)  Service  is  do  inheritance. 

1458.  Nine  platters,  and  ten  to  give  them  to. 

The  Neg  is  apresent  made  to  relations,  and  servants  at  weddings. 

1459.  He  has  expended  nine  mum  of  oil,  and  de* 
mauds  the  sediment* 

1460.  When  the  Sait  dealer’s  Salt  falls  he  may 
•pick  it  up  again  ;  but  if  the  Butterman  drop  hi« 

Ghee,  how  ia  that  to  be  recovered. 

cXj  1  *j  lfi UUi*  cijid 

1461.  It  is  not  good  either  to  laugh  or  weep  alone. 

1462.  There  was  nothing  left,  nor  was  any  giten 
to  the  dogs. 
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b  ^  jfj  ** 

1463.  When  he  who  does  not  wish  to  speak  it 

obliged  to  speak,  he  utters  stones. 

Said  of^ulkj  perion.^ 

<i.y  o*  51  a  u^i  U  a 

1464.  The  snake  is  not  killed,  nor  is  the  slick 
broken. 

1. e.  The  task  is  not  finished  nor  are  the  means  of  accomplishing  it 
defective,  there  is  no  excuse  therefore  for  desisting. 

li  If  dj 

1465.  The  dog  will  neither  see  nof  bark. 

VJV>^  y*-  UiT  j 

1466.  A  cart  load  of  friendship  is  not  worth  a 
barley  corn  of  kin, 

jJ'sj  If)  fjJXiZij  ^  £  <ju  if  a 

1467.  The  cow  has  no  udder,  nor  has  the  Go$aei% 

a  bowl,  • 

1468.  He  neither  dies  from  a  bruise,  nor  is  wound¬ 
ed  by  a  gash. 

_  4 

•  &  aSj  I  Jj  1  ^ 

1469.  A  new  village,  and  essential  oil  of  Ricinus 
(castor  oil  plant.) 

Said  of  anything  of  do  ralna. 
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1  Lj  Xi  I  4  Li 

1470.  New  grain,  and  fresh  water. 

Used  to  imply  a  change  of  masters  or  situation* 
j 

1471.  A  lime-squeezer,  i.  e.  A  self  invited  guest. 

It  is  said  to  originate  in  the  story  of  such  a  visitor,  who  however  by 
faking  a  lime  from  his  girdle,  and  squeezing  it  into  the  dishes,  thereby 
heightening  tbeir  flavour,  made  his  company  acceptable. 

0 

1472.  He  has  got  a  new  lease  of  his  life. 

/'i  £? 

1473.  Do  good,  God  will  reward  yoq. 

1474.  The  good  you  do  will  last. 

V*  Wr  A  ? 

1475.  Why  deliberate  about  what  is  right. 

»’  .  * 

1476.  It  te  good,  wbat  need  of  farther  question. 

,  ... 

1477.  The  indigo  vat  is  spoiled.  > 

i.  e.  The  whole  batch  of  any  thing  is  good  for  nothing, 

J478.  The  new  is  worth  nine  Pucsa,  the  old 
worth  six. 
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1479.  It  is  the  error  of  the  world. 

( Lei.)  fluiuanum  est  errare. 

0  _ 

1480.  Time  will  shew  both  friend  and  foe. 

-r*  ) 

1481.  The  devil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  saint. 

ls*  ly  irfi  ^ 

1482.  One  saint  knows  another.  - 

(Eng.)  Bird#  of  a  feajher  flock  together.  ~ 

#  0 

jUj 

1483.  Laugh  syo  that  you  may  rot  weep, 

^  1  Vr^  ^  3* 3  *  J*  O 

-  1484.  This  is  ashes,  that  ordure;  both  turn  to 

earth. 

1485.  Distant  be  the  day,  when  hunch-back  is  on 
horse-back. 

The  phrase  is  an  inprecation  or  expression  0/  a  wish  adverse  to  a 
person's  pretensions:  the  first  member  of  it  is  literally,  10 a jr  the  day 
be  drowned,  meaning  may  it  never  arrive. 

yjV  {J+***’  )*•  cd  0**) 

1486.  Those  days  are  gone,  when  buffaloes  voided 
force  meat  balls. 
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g  **  Jj  i**«*»-  yj*j  js  V  ^  *} 

1487.  The  blanket  is  gone,  in  which  the  sesaroum 
was  preserved. 

Faid  in  reply  to  one  whe  aelicita  anything  after  the  opportunity 
has  pamd. 

1488.  There  is  not  treacle  enough  for  the  ants. 

^  '  J  Vf  ^  J1  V  o*  s*  "*1>  - 

1489.  The  repository  where  bricks  were  kept  is 

closed. 

1490.  There  is  no  physick  for  false  ideas. 

>  V' G *y 

1491.  Sixty  is  the  satne  as  three  score. 

s~  dy*  r  *  '  *■  ^ ^  b 

1492.  That  is  a.  man’s  own  which  he  can  do  with 

as  he  pleases.  " 

/#&***>'* 

1493.  What  needs  a  g-laiss  to  see  the  hand. 

t**  u^Z \jU&  ^  <«*  l» 

1494-  Can  the  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  be 
ever  obliterated. 
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1495.  He  was  fed  by  my  hand,  and  would  now 
eat  with  me. 

1496.  What  the  hand  has  given,  may  be  your 
security. 

' \£}4  £ 

1497.  To  snatch  sugar-cane  from  elephants. 

1498. ;  An  elephants  shoulder  is  never  unemployed, 

1499.  If  an  elephant  were  to  put  forth  his  strength, 
1  a  man  were  but  a  flea. 

,  ".VT 

1500.  Alas  ! -the  folly  of  youth. 

VI*  U  ls^*4* 

1501. '  Hd  is  sowing  mustard  in  the  palms-  of  bis 

hands. 

S«id  of  a  perron  profeising  to  undertake  extraordinary  feat*. 

,.■<  .. r  *»•  ,*XH.  V***  .  /•• 

1502.  A  pustule  on  the  hand. 

Said  of  a  troublesome  follow. 
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1503.  There  is  a  final  to  the  end  of  every  word. 

* 

i.  e.  Every  thing  matt  have  an  eqd. 

lSOt.  Every  one  meets  with. what  foe  djeserves. 

(Eng.)  Like  for  like,  aud  Nan  for  Nicholas. 

B 

<Li*  *  j*;~  £  f 

1505.  What  is  given  to  Hara  is  H  aba's.  • 

B  B 

eS  J*  U-i,  Jj  jlk-  ^  ^  w  lJj* 

1506.  He  is  always'  at  hand  for  the  benediction, 
but  steals  away  when  fie  should  .look  into,  the 

.  : mirror.  - .  f  r , ,  * .  i  i v  ■  m*i  .  . .  .  ’  ,  /.  *  *  * 

The  bridegroom,  and  bride  after  tlje  dthfr  formalizes  are  .observed 
first  tee  each  other's  countenance*  in  a  mirror  which  they  jointly  con* 
template ;  the  marriage then  complete.  ,  The  proverb  applies  to  any 
one  who  after  a  shew  of  seal  atuLitetmty  is  found  wanting  when  the 
decisive  momeut  arrives.  *'  !'•  ;.! ' 

1507.  ,The  deer  has  epten  the  corn,  and  the  scent, 
of  a  goat  is  detected. 

.J  508.  lie  has  eaterf  bones,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  him.  .  !  .  . 

Said  of  ona  utterly  ruined  or  abandoned. 
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1509.  If  an  elephant  be  cut  into  a  thousand  parts, 
it  is  still  worth  a  lack  and  a  quarter. . 

#aid,  of  persons  of  reel  worth,  and  respectability  reduced  to  po* 
terty :  the  flesh  of  the  elephant  is  used  medicinally :  shields  dec.  are 
made  of  the  skin,  and  the  tusks  yield  ivory. 

cs*  “-***/ dTjv  u*  V  £  j Vje  bb* 

1510.  Though  the  club  be  broken  into  a  thousand 
parts,  it  is  still  strong  enough  to  break  the  bam- 
bu  furniture. 

yjitmj  jJu  CXi  1  j  y  1  U>4W  j  1 J* 

1511.  Health  alone  is  equal  to  a  thousand  blessings. 

J^cX>lu^cc^T  jlj* 

1512.  There  are  a  thousand  miseries  in  one  falling 
in  love. 

(Fr.)  Qui  femme  croit  et  asne  mene,  son  corps  ne  sera  jamais  sans 
peine.  m 

o  \jfij  i  I'JtJ  ^  0"ji  j  b* 

1513.  A  damsel  of  a  thousand  year's,  hnd  she  is 
called' Miss. 

1514.  1  will  give  him  with  my  slipper,  a  thousand 
blows,  and  count  it  but  one. 

I.  e.  I  an  mre  of  him,  though  I  uie  him  Uko  »  dog.  ; 

Odd 
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df  ji  j*  uyj  * 

1515.  A  thonsund  water  pots  have  fallen. 

jV  *• 

1516.  Neither  shake  nor  swing*  me,  fend  hie 
sitting. 

i.  e.  Give  me  some  sioeaare.  -  - 

d. V 

1517.  The  light  parts  are  got  rid  of  by  winnowing. 

4  o  **  j 

1518.  It  is  pot  even  known  to  my  (attendant) 

ci  ’Ofls. 

Said  in  assurance  of  having  been  secret. 

1519.  What,  have  I  been  plucking  g^ast. 

Said  in  asserting  a  character  of  experience. 

0  '  '  C 

c**  d}  - 

1520.  Wha(,  have  I  been  leading  -asses  to  grace. 

.  See  the  last, 

1521  1  pm  ableto  see  yqur  eyes.. 

•  i.  e.  I  an \  on  a  footing  with  yourself. 

1  ■  r  . 

1522.  Life  bps  passed  in  lamentation.  •  .  .* 
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1523.  Laughter  builds  a  house. 

i.  e.  Mirth  indicates  prosperity. 

*  y  X  j*  y* 

1 524.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  laughter ;  speak  > 
out,  though  you  revile. 

J  U  ^  V  CT"** 

)  525.  Incessant  laughter  consumed  the  blockhead’s  ’ 
wealth. 

iL't jyjj 

1525.  What  is  given  with  smiles  he  recfcives  with 
frowns. 

Said  of  an 'unthankful  person. 

yj  cr**jl 

1527.  Which  is  farthest  off,  the  sickle  or  the  neigh- 

hour's  nose,  x 

» 

1528.  Dillee  is  still  a  long  way  off. 

I.  e.  The  object  of  an  incompetent  or  iguorant  person*#  labours  ir 
not  speedily  attained. 

t  j~jt  '  ** 

1529.  He  rides  a  steed  of  air. 

#  (Fr»)  Chateaux  <T  espagne.  (Eng.)  To  build  castles  in  (he  alr,^ 
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1530.  Aerial  eyes. 

Applied  to  i  peevish  person. 

1531.  A  dog  is  a  lion  in  bis  own  lane. 

(Lat.)  Gallus  in  sno  sterquilinio  plnrimam  potest, 

(Ft.)  Chien  sur  son  furaire  eit  hardi. 

1532.  A  pimp  of  the  Holee. 

A  sort  of  saturnalia  held  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 

1533.  A  gay  old  woman  with  a  mat  for  a  petticoat. 

i.  e.  A  person  with  more  inclination  than  means. 

* 

Ji  ^  *  *  i  •>  ifQ  1  ^  J’jj  j* 

1534.  The  smell  of  the  milk  has  not  yet  left  his  lips. 

(Eng.\  Th6  cradle  straw,  are  not  yet  out  of  hit  breech) 

1535.,  There  is  a  9on  in  the  eunuch’s  house. 

Applied  to  one  who  professes  to  have  done  what  he  cannot  pouitdy 
have  effected. 

1536.  If  you  have  any  assafoetida  put  some  by. 

(Eng.)  A  store  is  no  soro. 

1537.  The  friend  of  one’s  fancies  writes  falsehoods. 
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.  m 

j ^41  * 1j 

1538.  Lie  down,  gnd  sleep  quietly  or  count  your 
beads. 

J  e.  Do  one  tiling  or  other,  yon  cannot  do  both  at  once. 

'  J3J  i 

1539.  It  is  destroyed  by  the  horse  (of  the  enemy) 
on  perishes"  by  the  drought. 

Said  of  land  in  an  uufavourabe  situation. 

1540.  Faith  is 'the  surest  guide  on  the  road. 

us*  •<£  j  V. 

1541.  An  angels  wing  is  set  on  fire  here.  See 
Part,  II.  Sect.  I.  No.  1138. 

jV 

1542.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  here  myself, 

1543.  Every  one  here  is  caught  by  the  ear.’ 

'/f'JWs3  u'lrf 

1^44.  No  horse  shoe  is  nailed  here, 

(Enf.J  Liberty  Hall. 

jLm,  &i  si  a  J  U  3  ^  J  tyi 

C5*  u}*>  **  **»••  d.  >-T 

1545.  In  this  world  there  is  the  care  of  subsis¬ 
tence,  and  there  is  the  dread  of  the  day  of  judge¬ 
ment  in  the  next;  happiness  is  a  word  not 
known  to  either. 
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us*  ur*  ><> \i 

j546.  Tbe  river  be  re  runs  backward. 

U**  ^jy  M 

'1547.  No  one  baa  ever  asked  me  ;  how  many  teeth 
are  there  in  your  mouth. 

f 

Said  to  express  total  neglect  of  a  stranger  or  teacher  ift  saj tiUsga 
•r  neighbourhood. 

<L  J 

sf  V- 

1548.  As  to  the  money  it  has  been  spent  by  tbe 
slaves :  as  to  the  Benguns,  (fruit  of  the  egg 

/ 

plant)  they  have  been  peeled  and  boded. 

1549.  1  have  never  learnt  ibis  lesson. 

Said  by  one  who  decline  compliance*  wi£b  a  request, 

w  ^ s*  ^Jza*  V  sf*  &y.  V 

1550  My  husband  has  given  me  a  son,  that  will 
give  away  wheat,,  and  teed  on  carrots. 

e-  3~  ij****-^)* 

155,1.  This  youthful  levity  does  not  suit  me:  yon 
.laugh  at  the  wagging  of  the  born. 

1552.  This  beard  is  a  screen  for  imposture.  , 
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v  o  i*  ^  M 

1553.  I  learnt  this  by  fasting  a  few  days. 

U*  JV  V 

1554  This  scheme  is  likely  to  catch  crows. 

Said  of  a  cunning  fellow. 

1555.  Carrots  for  such  a  mouth. 

<*>  ^  j  y  .*<;  j  *  V** 

1556.  This  mouth  and  (a  kind  of)  cakes. 

J  '  J  ***•**! 

1557.  This  mouth,  and  the  pease  of  Musaar. 

Tills  and  the  two  preceding  are  used  to  express  an  incongruity  be. 
tween  the  situation,  and  desires  or  pretentions  of  person. 

<l-  V  ^  <-£yj’  f*)Si 

1558.  This  is  not  asNnuch  treacle  as  might  be 
given  to  the  ants. 

( Eng.)  There  is  never  enongh  where  nought  leaves. 

1559.  Those  are  the  marks  of  a  whipping. 

^  '*fl*  v,^-  S** 

1560.  Such  sauce  for  such  a  mouth  t 

More  nice  than  wise :  or  Let  it  alone ;  it  is  meat  for  your  master* 

•  -+ 
FINIS. 
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